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PREFACE. 

The present little work may be regarded as 
a. sequel to tbe author’s recent volumes on the 
rirreat I^ramid of Egypt.^ 

The mode of inquiry <idopted there, iwodneed, 
"'ithin the limits of (‘.rrors of mc'asurement, such 
satisfactory answers touching the mental ideas 
and intentions of the long-d(!parted designer and 
builders of that ancient stfncture, — that a desire 
was naturally felt to try how fiir the same j)rin- ' 
ciple could be carried, as a ’general method of 
investigation, Avherever any remains of very high 
antiquity still exist. 

From many such attempts, during twelve 
months past, the materials have been obtained 
for the present essay upon fhe Antiquity of Intel- 
lectual Man. An essay of no very great length, 

^ Jjife aiuf n orl: af tln' Orcai H^/ratuid of Eijypl, durinff the 
of Jauunri/, Frhniarii, March, ami April, A.u. 1865, loUlt mDieeus- 
•si-on of the Facta asceria-ined ; by 0. Piazzi Smyth. Edinburgh: 
I^dmonston and Douglas, 1867. 
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Preface. 

« « 

and admitting doubtless qi much futuroyimprove- 
mcnt as well as extension, but bayed, on a more 
direct scries of solid, trustworthy, and contempo- 
raiy ancient facts, than have ever yet been uti- 
bzed 01} a rcgula'r system for this special purpose ; 
viz' to approximate towards real human history, 
whatever that may have been, at the most distant 
periods of time. 

As those epochs embrace dates at upwards of 
loot) and even 2000 y*ars before the birth of 
aU school science ; Le., before man began, either 
amongst the prit;sts of Egypt or the poets and 
philosophers of Greebc, to cnd(;avour to acquire a 
knowledge of uatTlroiby his own ol)servations 
and measures, — -they inevitably belong to those 
very early ages of the world, conceining which 
it is asserted just now, ,in too many quarters, 
that the Sacred Scriptui'c says one thing, and 
modern science the very op]>08ite. 

At this particular stage then, in the progress of 
education and learning,— and when the old argu- 
ments on either side of the controversy appear to 
‘have been abundantly displayed, — a new method 
of investigating some of the same questions 
Has appeared, and is employed in the following 
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pages. A method efficiently scientific, because 
based chiefly on practieal astronomy ; and abun- 
dantly direct, because dealing only with the very 
conten^oraiy remains of the times actually con- 
cerned. 

What this method therefore says, — within, snch 
limits as it has the ^opportunity of testifying, — 
not only cannot be insignificant to any man, now 
living, but will probably be found to throw a 
new and explanatory light upon several passages 
in Genesis, usually considered as serious diffi- 
culties. 

The author would have had far less confidence 
in submitting the results of his labours in so ricli 
and considerable a field, to the public thus soon, 
— but that, Avhile two items ttf these labours have 
had the misfortune to excite personal feelings 
which he sincerely regrpts, and even taentiiil a 
vindictive opposition carried on before tlie Itoyal 
Society of Edinburgh and elsewhere during the 
past winter, — there has . insulted tlieuce a most 
signal advanfijge to a new theory; — ^viz., that 
of being speedily and thoroughly tested by the» 
able heads and very unsparing hands, of, ae they 
say themselves, many opposing mathematicians,. 
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Hritlimeti(;iaiis) doctors, ajid engineers, botli mili- 
tary and civil ; and every assailal)le point, even 
down to an unimportant jninting error, lias, 
it may be hoped and expected, been discovered 
ere this, and made the most of. 

So, material lias tlie author considered the.se 
involuntary co-operations witli liiin in revising 
his pages, (correcting his language, and freeing 
his calculations from stray errors, — that he has 
laboured everywhere to, give to such critiques 
almost as full space and repnesentation as to his 
own views of the same cases.’ Where the objec- 
tors have gloried, and still glory, in their remarks, 
and have j)rinted th,em jmblidy, considering them 
apparently as triumphant representations of their 
side of tluc question, — the author has not hesi- 
tated to attach their names to thdr Avritings, and 
this whether he agreed or whether he di.sagreed 
with them ; but Avhere the criticis have been more 
doubtful about the cornectness of their opinions, 
— and he has himself been able subsequently to 
prove them in ciTor, — he has kept back the name, 
but employed inverted commas on the words used, 
in order to indicate that such opinions are actu- 
ally floating about in society at present. 
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There will thus Be f^und,*the .author trusts, a 
fulness and fairness about every part of the book, 

, — whicJi will be approved as much by those hold- 
ing opposite opinions to, as those thinking with, 
himself ; owhije the reality and .directness of its 
style and results, are only a necessary coHse- 
quence of the practical method here employed, 
for investigating a subject usually rather hazy 
M^hen treated of from the literaiy side only. 
Many points, as the juithor is only too well 
aware, — and points quite proper to be discussed 
according to the method of the book, — are touched 
on too shortly, and perhaps guperficially, by him , 
But some of these tojncs* hai,’e been fortunately 
taken up in a series of Appendices (pp. 393 - 502 ),, 
contributed chiefly by a feav wer}" Ciirnest inquirers 
into, and able prosecutors of, that paramount pro- 
blem, i/io aiitiqaity of iiUellectual man; ^ind their 
thorouglily -searching and conseioiftious labours 
in the cause, it is to be hoped, will not soon 


cease. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE. 

The Plate which forms the Frontispiece is intended to 
show tlic rise and progress of ancient architecture in •many 
various countries, and through all times extending from 
2500 n.c. to 1500 a.J>. To this end, the first column on 
the left hand, contains a scale of dates, bt*ginning*with 
the (‘arliest at the top, and (.‘nding with tlic latest at the 
bottom ; and each date marked in tliis column is supposed 
to ('xt.end transveu’sedy or liorizontally across the whole tabic* 

In tJie successive vertical paralhd columns extending to- 
wards the- right, from the date column, the, amount of arcdii- 
tecture existing in the world is shown by the amount of 
black markings in the said cplumns. The date of such 
archite(!tiu‘c‘, is ascc‘,rtaiued by iji'adi^ig off its level on the 
scale ot dales in the left-hancl column ; and its geographical ^ 
position by looking to the title at^the head of the column 
where such black marking may occur. 


Ex^fMT'LE 1. 

In the 4th column (first lialf) of ‘ Ijocali^ies,’ a maximum 
breadth of black marking ay)i)ears very decidedly at one 
point. The h'vel of that point on thef h*ft-hrind Time scale 
is ‘ 1000 i\y. ’’ while* the nam^ nt the top of its own part 
of the column is ‘Palestine.^ Hence the maximum indi- 
cated, refers to the buildings carried on by King Solomon. 

Example 2. 

In the 7th Locality column, under head of North India, 
the higher part of the black marking is in thin dots oifly., 

6 



xviii Explanation^of Plate. 

That is to indicate tliit the ^traces df ancient architecture 
there, rest only on tradition, long subsequent literary re- 
cords, and other uncertain data. Whesre the line of dots 
swells out into a black line or band, — there are absolute,* 
mivterial, and still existing proofs to reefer to. 

Kxamplt. 3. 

in, the 2d liocality column, under head 5, or Assyria, 
the black band Vhich begins at the top gradually from a 
point, near 2000 n.c, — ends suddenly near GOO c.c., in 
order to deqote the total destniction of Nineveh, and the 
termination of the Assyrian empire at that time. 

ExA:»irLE 4. 

In the 1st Locality column, under, 1, or ‘Great PjTamid 
and Memphis,’ — the black marking begins at once very 
broadly, and decreases as it desc(*nds, through long periods 
(,‘f time. That is to indicate the suddenness with which 
the Great Pyramid ajq)ear.s on the scene of the world’s 
history ; the highest of all buildings ever (U’ected, oven up 
to the present time, — ope of the best construe tt‘d too ; and 
without any certainly known or, worthy ])redecessors in 
stone arcliitecture ; while its successors gradually dwindled 
down both in si.!5e and quality of c<)rn])osiiion. 
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CHAPTER 1 . 

OF THE CONTEMPORARY METHOD OF INQUIRY, INTO 
THE ANTIQUITY OF INTELLECTUAL MAN. 

Not seldom has it been remarked, that the 
man lives upon the earth, and the more, 
the ground grows ancient beneath his feet, — 
so much the more does be desire to become 
acquainted, if it be possible, with the history of 
the first of his species. 

Nor have his earnest desires in this direction 
been altogether ungratified ; for, notwithstanding 
that the immense abyss of time which separates 
any existing, from the pfjmitive, race of mankind, 
is perpetually widening, — yet the fact is certain, 
that much more is known now, afid coining to be 
known year after year, concerning the early days 
of the earth and its first intelligent inhabitants, — 
than during many centuries and even tens of cen- • 
turies that have preceded us. 

This successful example of hoping against hop^, 


A 



2 Contemporary Method of Inquiry [ch. 1. , 

• I I . 

and succeeding to ovclcome even apparent im- 
possibilities, is with little doubt due to the general 
advance of modem science, to the adoption of 
sitre methods of research, safe principles pf philo- 
sophizing, and especially to a .more accurate 
knowledge of nature, ‘in number, weight, and 

* measure.’ 

To such things certainly is more particularly due 
that increased call — ^which has been so extensively 
experienced of late — for renewed examinations 
into old traditions and even long established 

I 

beliefs. While we all know, that such examina- 
tions have not seldom resulted in freeing the 

• 

necessary history ef the world, from a vast amount 
of classical fables, and legends of romance, very 
difficult to believe 'in. Thejyseemto have estab- 
lished also, the generally sound principle, — that 
no man. is much to be trQsted when he is writing 
about any other than, either his own times, or 
those of which he has contemporary informa- 
tion. Or again, as* some eminent Continental 
philosophers have phrased it, — ‘ the history of no 
country can be securely carried back, much 
beyond the date of its earliest contemporary 
monuments.’ 



CH. 1.] into Antiquitj/ of InteUectucd Man. 8 

This is the expressed opinion of, amongst others 
the erudite ^r.^. Lepsius ; no one will ven- 
ture to accuse hinn of want of scholastic power to 
appreciate the letter, or spirit, of any classical 
author wht) has written on primithre times : while 
his more impetuous fiiend, the late Baron Bdn- 
sen, after wading deeply through many such old 
historians, exclaimed bluntly — ‘but mow it is 
* high time that we should leave all this chc^, 
‘and tnm to the monuments;* i.e., to things, 
contemporary in their origin with the ancient 
events he was investigating. 
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CHAPTER 2. 

r 

BUILDINGS ALMOST THE SOLE AVAILABLE CONTEM- 

« 

PORART MONUMENTS. 

Now, when we loc^ around for any such 
contemporary remains of the earliest possible 
ages, — it is not books or rolls of writing, but 
something more of less in the shape of build- 
ings, which answer to our call. 

No doubt Hindoos may boast of the 20,000 
years of age of some of them sacred hymns, and 
Egyptians of the 30 , 000 , years of their books of 
Hermes'; but they canu.ot show contemporary 
copies either of that time or of its mere twentieth 
part. Yet' are there buildings in the world, still 
standing open to examination, which were erected 
several thousand years before any known copy 
of any of those books was transcribed. 

An'bient buildings, then, if they still exist at 
kll, have both antiquity and contemporaneous- 
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CH. 2.] Contemporary Monuments. 

ness extreme, on tlieir sifle. But, seeing that our 
title restrict ys to the anthjuity of intellectual 
Tnan^ — do they (these ancient buildings) possess 
also legible traces of mind, and proofs of tlrue 
intellect ?* 

Several writers, whose studies have been mflch 
in that direction, seem now inclined to answer 
affir matively ; at least for all the oldest instances. 
And one of these very advancing students, an 
tu.v.hltoct by profession, and personally acquainted 
with the grandest expressions of his art, through- 
out three-fourths of the habitable globe, — ^has 
particularized in forcible language why and 
wherefore this most im^rtanl* science of ancient 
buildings, or to him archceology — ^has not been 
allowed hitherto all that importance to which 
he thinks ‘ it is undoubtedly entitled.’ 

* We live,’ says he, ‘ in anage when all art (at least build- 
‘ ing art) is a chaos of copying and confusion ; we are daily 
‘ masquerading in the costume of every nation of the earth, 

‘ ancient and modem, and are unable to realize that these 
‘ dresses in which we deck ourselves were once realities. 

‘ Because architecture, since the Reformatibn in the mzteenth 
‘ century, has in Europe been a mere hortus aiccus of drie^ 
‘ specimens of the arts of all countries and all ages, we canni^t 
‘ feel that, before that time, art was earnest and progres- 
‘ sive ; and that men did what they felt to be most appropA- 
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* ate, by the same process byiwhich hature works. We do 
^ not therefore perceive that, though in an infinitely lower 
‘ grade, we may reason of the works of fiian* before a given 
‘ date, with the same certainty with which wc can reason of 
^ those of nature. — ^When this great fact is once recognised — 

* and it is indisputable — Archseology and Pabeentology take 
‘ their places side by side, as the guiding and vivifying ele- 
^ menb in the sister sciences of Ethnology and Geology ; 
^ and give to each of these a value they could never otherwise 
‘ attain.’ * 

The same writer then explains more precisely, 
thus — 

^Almost all men who have hitherto written on these 

* (primeval history) subjects, have derived their information 

* from Greek and Boman texts ; but, if I am not very much 
! mistaken, these do ndc suflice. The classic authors were 
^ very imperfectly informed, as to the history of the nations 
‘ who preceded or surrounded them ; they knew very little of 

* the archeology of their own countries, and less of their 

* ethnography. So long, thereforCi, as our researches are 

* confined to what they had written, many important problems 

* remain i^usolved, and must ever remain as unsolvable as 
‘ they have Mthi -to proved.’ 

As a remedy ^iherefore for so hopeless a state 
of things, that writer urges what he calls 'the 
‘ lithic! or the early contemporary building 
method of investigation ; and protests of it that — 

« ^ A ^iatory of Architecture in all Countries^ from the Earlkat 
Times to the PreaerU Day, By James Feigusson, Esq., F.R.S. Lon- 
dcD, 1805. 
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‘ When properly studied andtunderstood, there is no Ian* 
' guage so clear, or whose testimony is so undoubted, as that 
‘ of those petrified thoughts and feelings which early men have 
left engraved on the walls of their temples, or buried with 
‘ them in^the chambers of their tombs. Unconsciously Sx- 
‘ pressed, but imgerishably written, thej are there to this 
‘ hour.. And no one who can translate them, cai> for one 
^ moment doubt, but that they are the best, and freqifently 
^ the only, records that reiQain of bygone races.’ 

With these very elevated views of his profes- 
sion, Mr. Fergusson has examined almost all the 
existing remains of architecture, and with a suc- 
cess and discrimii^tion which leave very little 
indeed to be added by any one else. In fact, 
hardly anything more co^d'have been desired,^ 
had that excellent artistic and*thoroughly profes- 
sional architectural writer, only been, on certain 
occasions, more widely scientific. 

Some attempt, therefore, to supply this omis- 
sion at one point — and nnly for the beginning tof 
that vast stock of important data belonging to 
many ages, which, both his admirable industry has 
collected together, and his* method and acumen 
have marshalled into a clearness of order never 
presented before — is all that I now propose to' 
venture upon ; — ^the first collateral branch 'of im- 
quiry referred to, being the astronomical 
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CHAPTER 3 . 

ASTRONOMY, THE FIRST PROpLEM TO BE GRAPPLED 
mTH, IN ANCIENT BUILDINGS 1 

In the early part of last year, a statement was 
■ put forward very confidently * in one of the 
larger class of quarterly reviews, to the effect 
that — 

t 

^ * Pyramidal piles of earth and stone are the peculiar marks 

‘ by which we may discover fhe sites of the earliest settle- 

* ments of mankind. The idea of such piles first appeared in 

* the valley of the Euphrates, and culminated in the valley of 
‘ the Nile.* 

This is remarkable enough as ah assertion, and 
most extensive in its range. But the author adds 
still further, and more remarkably— 

‘Whatever their forms,' or wherever situated, in Asia or 
‘ Africa, one condition is common to them all ; intended 
‘ primarily for astronomical observatories, the sides of each 
* ‘ accurately correspond with the cardinal points.* 

^ The Edinburgh (by name, though published in London) for 
April 1867 ; in an article upon * American Antiquities.’ 
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The intention implied above, may well be put 
on one side^jugt now, while we examine into the 
condition asserted to exist ; for that is decidedly 
the first point to be proved, before anything 6lse 
can be eritered upon safely. And such condition 
— as to the correct astronomical direction of the 
walls or foundation^ of a building — is precisely 
one of the facts which can be deterijined much 
more easily and accurately in the present day, 
than it could bcj or haye been, in the times of 
Herodotus, Strabo, Diodorus Siculus, or their 
many followers. 

Without therefore at this time subscribing ii^ 
any degree to the opinions, of the learned essayist, 
— ^let us carry his asserted astronomical law, or' 
condition, of ancient buildings along with us ; 
and use it as a proposition to be tested, — while 
we glance over a geneijd arrangement and classi- 
fication of the several structures themselves ; tak- 
ing first, whatever may be morb or "less strictly 
included within the domaifi of Architecture. 
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ARCHITECTURAL DATA. 


CHAPTEE 4 . 

€ 

VALLEY OF THE NILE. 

Lower Egyptian Pyramids. 

After travelling over the whole extent of hi» 
important and varied subject, hnd even attempt- 
ing by its means some special excursions into the 
Characteristic differences of primitive races and 
supposed varieties of mankind, Mr. Fergusson 
gives it as the settled result, of all impartial and 
practical investigation from his professional point 
of view, that, — do what we like, or * stretch the 
‘ history of acchitocturc how wc will, — we cannot 
‘ get beyond thei, epoch of the Pyramid builders ’ 
(of Lower Egypt). 

With those Pyramids, therefore, as the earliest 
remaining buildings of the whole earth,’ he begins 

‘Thi earliest known architecture, the Pyramids of the 4th 

* Dynasty, exhibit simple forms of vast magnitude, and of the 

* ininutest finish .’ — Synopsis of British Museum, 60th edition. 
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his most philosophic a^d vividly ethnographic 
history of architecture. Nor does he stand alone 
in such a view ; for, with all the great Egypto- 
logical ^holars of modem times, — Lcpsius, Bifli- 
sen, Gardner Wilkinson, Osbum,* Mariette Bey, 
Eenan, Eawlinson, Lesueur, and many others, 
— Egypt is held to ,be the most ancient civil- 
ized country with monuments still, existing. 

‘ says Baron Bunsen, ‘ is the monumental 

‘ land of the earth, as the Egyptians are the 
' iuyiiUTTicntal people of history.’ The first and 
the earliest of all architectural nations, and living 
in a climate superior to that of any other country 

for preserving material fal}ric» once erected, its 

• 

monuments are, therefore, remarkable storehouses 
of cotitemporary records of early time ; and, 
of all those monuments, the Pyramids represent 
Egypt’s most ancient dj^s of human life and toil. 

The ahsolate dates for those very* early times, 
as given by the several Egyptcdogical authors, 
are indeed often at varianc^ amongst themselves ; 
but they agree well in their relative chronologies, 
and assign, therefore, as will appear in the sequel, < 
to all other practically known buildings in Bgypf, 
and even in every other part of the world, a 
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lower date than they Attribute to the chief of 
those wonderful 'pyramidal rem,ains, which are 
still found in remarkable preservation on the’ 
Lbwer Nile Valley. On a very small part of it 
too ; for they aie all confined to its western desert 
flank, and within the latitudes of 30° 3', and 
29° 1*7', north. 

How then do these most ancient of all existing 
buildings, — and which we have here in an isolated 
and easily accessible group, — correspond to the 
proposed astronomical law ? 

A simple question ; and yet, before entering 
upon its answer, it* may not be inexpedient to set 

Hi 

in order our ideas, touching both the pervading 
shape, and general appearance, of the buildings 
concerned. 

Figure of the Pyramids. 

Of all mathematical solid figures, few are so 
easily defined ‘as ‘a Pyramid while, of all 
human buildings, nbne have ever been erected 
so extremely near to being exact representations 
of a pure geometrical idea, and of nothing else, 
as ‘ the Pyramids of Lower Egypt.’ 

• But there are varieties among the Pyramids of 
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pure mathematics ;* and a!l the Egyptian practical 
examples re;gre^nt one of these varieties only, 
'viz,, that possessing a square base. Equally 
would t|^ey have been ‘ Pyramid^’ had their bases 
possessed three, five, six, or any other number of 
sides ; but four was chosen, and is repeated 
unerringly in every kpown case. 

The sloping faces or flanks of such a Pyramid, 
will next be equal in number to the sides or edges 
of its base ; and in fom^ will be flat or plane 
Ll iS, fastened broadly on to the base-sides 
below, and meeting together, with their upper 
acute angles, or vertices, in a point above. These 
triangular faces may be of. any degree of acute- 
ness or obtuseness towards their summit, accord- 
ing to the desired height of the Pyramid, propor- 
tioned to its breadth of base; but every such 
sloping flank in one Pyramid, must be closely 
similar^ to its fellows ; just as it is afeo necessary, 
that the lengths of the several sides of the base 
should be equal, and the s^ base decently flat. 

Theory further requires, that a Pyramid shall 
be a solid figure ; and the early Egyptian archi-' 

* Theory, indeed, insiste on absolute exactness, but practfse must 
be content when the error of construction does not amount to more 
than a s ma l l proportion of the whole. * 
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tects so far complied ' with 'the demand, that, 
although some of tlieir Pyramids are the largest 
buildings in the world, their only hollow internal' 
spaces are two or three small rooms ; and certain 
nap:ow passages of access, — so low that they can 
only be entered by men in a stooping posture. 

These very limited hollow spaces, do not form 
much more than one thousandth part of the whole 
mass,' all the rest of which is built solid with 
stones regularly squared and laid in cement ; or 
with bricks, and then usually cased in stone, — stone, 
too, of a very fine order ; and, — except when par- 
tially of red granite, — white, compact, admirably 
worked, true at the joints, and planed down or 
ground flat on the surface, with astonishing success. 

This, then, was the pristine appearance of the 
earlier Egyptian Pyramids ; viz., square-based 
below, pointed above, and triangularly flat-sided ; 
fair and bright to behold, like a snow-capped 
mountain peak shaped in a crystalline mould. 

Time, however, hasrworked many changes with 
them ; lightning has split the tops of some ; 

^ In all ordinary architecture, both ancient and modem, — every- 
tl'ing l|^rge, in fact, but the Pyramids, — ^the hollow, vastly exceed 
in bulk the solid, parts ; the latter only forming, especiaUy in recent 
times, a thin and too perishable shell 
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eairtlxc[uakes at onfi age/* and at another the de* 

stroying hand ^of man, during many laborious 

years, have pulled oflF the fine casing from others ; 

and tho§e built originally of brick, though by no 

means the*oldest of the series, have fallen down 

into round-topped mouldering heaps. But nj all 

these instances, the vpry ruins of the upper part 

have been the direct means of presendng both 

the bases and the beginning of the sloping, and 

triangular, sides; so that, a moderate amount of 

CAUinauon now, often reveals at once the original 

fiducial points of commencement; and enables 

us, besides recovering the primeval figure of the 

• ^ ^ 
monument as above, to s^udy its astronomical 

emplacement, — our question of page 8, so long 

delayed. 

A stronomicaU Emplacement. 

Already it wiU be seen that the characteristic, 
four sides of the Lower Egyptian J*yramids’ bases 
make them suitable to beillig tested by, or upon, 

^ In the year 908 a.d., seventy-eight years after A1 Mamoon*s 
forcible entrance into the Great Pyramid, Egypt was visited with 
so severe * a tempest and earthquake,’ as to form the chief historical ' 
event of the time, and not improbably to have assisted in lounging 
down the outside casing-stones from many of the Pyramids. 

See also L\fe and Work by the author, voL ii. p. 103. 
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the four car^nal points.* And* if it now again be 
inquired, how they suit the asserted ^law of these 
sides being directed accurately on those natural* 
and geographical points or directions, 1;^c first 
general answer is, ‘remarkably welL' For, wdth a 
sim^e exception, all these Pyramids are described 
and stated, by nearly evejy scientific traveller 
who has visited them w’ithin the present century, 
to be as truly ori^ted (as to their sides, upon the 
cardinal points) as tl\e respective modem en- 
gravers employed by these travellers have been 
able to represent them on paper. 

This illustration, indeed, must not lic taken in 
the present day as a, proof of perfect accuracy, 
though it indicates a probability of the errors 
being smaJL But in the case of the Great 
Pyramid, which for other reasons is generally 
considered almost, if n 9 t absolutely, the oldest 
of all, — I cin say from my own express astro- 
nomical observations upon it, that the errors of 
its eastern and northern, if not also its western 
and southern, base-sides, are under 5 minutes of 
angle a smaller quantity than most engravers’ 

1 See Lift and Work at the Great Pyramid^ voL I p. 548 ; vol 
it. p. 196 ; and voL iiL p. 107« 
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plans are capable of shoeing. Less too is this, 

than one-third part of the error committed in 

• • • 

wthe astronomical emplacement of the most cele- 
brated European observatory of the latter part 
of the middle ages ; viz., the palatial structure 
of Tycho Brahe at Uranibourg ; and not* inten- 
tionally approached by any other known building, 
through 3700 years downwards, from the Gijjat 
Pyramid’s date of foundation. 

Now the rest of the Pyramids, not having been 
examined with the same accuracy, neither as to 
seeking out the original fiducial markings, and 
corner-sockets, of the builders, jn)r with the same 
power of astronomical in.stmm(^tali3m, — we can- 
not assign to them, unque.stioned, the same full 
amount of exceeding excellence in a difiicult 
scientific feature. From some partial measure- 
ments, indeed, of my own, on the second PjTamid, 

• * 

we may safely infer that it is not far from as 
accurate as the Great Pyramid ; -while we may 
not improbably, but in a ‘more distant degree, 
conclude that the third and other smaller P^Ta- 
mids, though evidently built with less pains and 
skill, and more attention to the ornament of 
colour and costly material, than the Great Pyra-« 


B 
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I < • ; 

mid, — are yet of the same * school ; followcrsf, 
though in a most humble degree, of their mighty, 
but plain and scientific prototype. 

All the above Pyramids, are those which form 
the well-known group of Jeezch, in a mean lati- 
tude of 29 ° 59 '. But if we visit the other groups 
further south, although there is still a family 
resemblance, — all square-based Pyramids, and all 
set with their sides approximately directed to 
the cardinal points,— yet their variations from 
the angular slope of the Great Pyramid, and 
from its materials of construction, — ^go on con- 
tinually increasing ; while one, at least, of their 
number, the so-cf^Ued Great Pyramid of Sakkara* 
is reported by Howard Vysc and Mr. Perring to 
be no less than 4 ° 35 '° from the cardinal-point 
direction. 

We need not suppose that any others are quite 
so far from* the truth of nature and the example 
of the Great Pyramid, as this f)ne. But the 

^ This Pyramid, for some time thought, on account of it.s niinous 
condition, to be the oldest of all the Pyramids, has more recently 
been shown to have acquired that character from bad construction 
and w’orse material ; and to })e considerably more recent than l/ie 
Great Pyramid, or that of Jeezeh ; as Dr. L<*psius accordingly 
^)lacc2if it, in the folio volumes of liis DenhuaeUr, 

2 By a pure misprint, the quantity is given in Mr. Fergussou’s 
plate, p. 90, as only 4' 35^ 
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Sakkara case is nevertkeless a luminous example 
of the groving neglect wijh which following 

men treated the higher scientific conditions. For, 

• 

while Dr. Lepsius is very confident in placing 
the Great* Pyramid as the oldest monu^aent of 
Egypt, ^ and William Osburn successfully shows 
that from that Jeezeh hill point, or the crown of 
the Delta as a beginning, the early progress of 
Eg}’ptian agriculture and architecture ascended 
the banks of the Nile, — we may, in an approxi- 
mate mamier, cqpcludc every Pyramid more 
recent, in proportion as it lies further south; 
and then we have the fuUpwifig tabular "Ndew of 
never-ending deviations » 

' Si'f p. ‘J1 of])r. Lepsius's Letturnfrom E^jypt in 1842, and 1845. 
al.s<» Li/r and Work at the Ortat Pyramid.^ voL iii. p. 364. 

- This tahk* is composi'<l Jilmost entirely from the data ]>rocured 
])y Howard Vyse. and Perring; and jmblished by the 

former in his cele])rat«*d volumes on the Pyramids of Jeeieh. 

His lirst so-calh‘d I’yramid, ol- that of Abou Joash, in lat. x. 
(hP 3', is indeed here omitted. Partly, because he himself states, 

‘ that no part of the external casing is to bg found ; indeed, the 
‘ edifice was not i»robably ever completed, or even raised to a con- 
‘ sideralde heiglit ; for scarcely any ma^*rials, and very little rubbish 
‘ are to be seen, although the situation is very difficult of access.’ 
And partly, because his attemjitod identification of the site, with 
that of the PjTamid -famed C’oehome of* Ancient Egj’pt, has been 
since displaced by Lepsius and Osburn in favour of Sakkara. 
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PYBAinDS OP Lower Egypt, approximately. 





Angle rise 

T .ength of one 

Deviation 

Name oe Pyramid, 

JUitftudc 

North. 

of faces 
with 
horizon. 

side of Imso 
(always 

4 sided). 

hnsc from 
canliiial 
points. 





British Inches 


Great Pyramid of Jeczeb 

29° 

59' 

61° 51' 

9142 

0° 4' 35" 

Second cf do. . . 

29 

59 

52 20 

8493 { 

Supposed 
to be Rtiiall. 

Tfiird „ . . 

29 

58 

51 0 

4254 

Do. 

Fourth „ . . 

29 

58 

in steps 

1230 

Do. 

Fifth „ . . 

29 

58 

42’ 15' 

1749 

Do. 

Sixth „ . . 

29 

58 

in steps 
62° 10' 

1230 

Do. 

Seventh „ . . 

29 

59 

2070 

Do. 

Eighth „ . . 

29 

59 

52 10 

2070 

Do. 

Nkith „ . . 

29 

59 

52 10 

1920 

Do. 

Zouyet el Arrian, 
Pyramid of Keegah ) 

29 

57 

ruined 

3C00 

Do. 

(with a granite f 
basement at angle T 
of 75=’ 200, • . 

29 

5G 

52° 0' 

1480 

Do. 

Northern Pyramid of ) 
Abooseer, . . . ( 

29 

54 

51 43 

3084 

Do. 

Middle Pyramid from ) 
Abooseer, . . . i 

29 

54 

51 (?) 

3288 

Do. 

Great Pyramid, ) 
Abooseer, . . . J 

29 

54 

52 (?) 

4312 

Do. 

Pyramid 2 at Sakkara, 
Great Pyramid of Sak- ^ 

29 

53 

52 (?) 

4775 

Do. 

kara (the base of 
this Pyramid is y 

29 

53 

73° 30' 

5 3712 ) 

( 4727 ] 

4° 35' 0" 

larger from E. to w. 
than from to s, J 



(in steps) 



Pyramids 4, 5, 6, 7, 

8, and 9, at Sakkara, 

29 

53 

ruinous 

3000 (?) 

Sup)ioscd 

Hiiiall. 

Mastabat el Faraoon, 

29 

53 

steps (?) 

3708 

Do. 

North Brick Pyramid \ 
of Dashoor, . . ( 

29 

49 

51^ 20' 

4200 

Do. 

North Stone Pyramid ) 
of Dashoor, . . jl 

South Stone Pyramid ) 

29 

49 

43 3C 

8G33 

1 

Do. 

of Dashoor ; the ( 
upper half flatter! 
than lower, . . . ; 

29 

48 

( 54 5 

( 42 59 

1 7400 

Do. 

Soutn Brick P 3 rramid ) 
of Dashoor, . . ) 

29 

48 

57 20; 

4110 

Do. 

Pyramids of Lisht, . 

29 

38 

ruinous 

5000 (?) 

Do. 

Pyramid of Meydoom, 

29 

27 

74° 10; 
(in cliffs 

(?) 

Do. 

Pyramid of Illahoon, 

29 

17 

ruinous) 

4320 

Do. 
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Variations with Time. 

To the particulars given albove we might add, 
that almost from the first, or the Great Pyramid 
itself, a desire to introduce ornaments, foreign to 
the mathematical theory, appears ; so ttat, the 
second Pyramid has a thin red- granite basement- 
course, and the third Pyramid has a similar richly 
coloured granite casing, mounting a long way 
up its slopes.^ On the cast side of the second 
Pyramid, too, but much removed from it, stands 
a peculiar kind of temple. On the same side of 
thf' third Pyramid stands something of a similar 
kind, better preserv’cd, and not so far off. And 
with some of the southern Pyramids, similar hol- 
low temples arc brought much closer up to their 

respective Pyramids — perhaps into contact, and 

• • 

on their north as well as east sides, and have 

•• 

more or less painted and decorated interiors. 

^Miile again the Great Pyramid enters only at 
the north side, and that flank is constituted gene- 


‘ The original third Pyramid, os I believe, first shown by Baron 
Bunsen upon Colonel H. Vyse’s and Mr. rerriiig’s drawings, was 
enlarged subsequently, and, according to Dr. Lepsius, very Idfig siltJ- 
se(|ucntly, to its first building. Whatever, therefore, we now see 
outside, belongs to this later age. * 
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rally the entrance side ot all the P)rramids, there 
are some later ones wliich enter from two or 
more sides, and have very conflicting suites of 
apartments within. Used, indeed, they always 
were, more or less as tombs, and probably royal 
ones; but not according to the principles origi- 
nally set forth in the first. of these most pccu- 
liar.geomctrical buildings. 

Hence then this most remarkable line of .square- 
baeed, but symmetrically triangular-sided, Pyra- 
mids of Lower Egypt, after having begun most 
successfully with an example, wherein (as we shall 
.hope to show presently) both its shape, size, and 
astronomical emplr cement include important data 
of science, pure as well as applied, — this line of 
imitations fell wofuUy away afterwards, from all 

such high and characteristic ends and aims. In- 

♦ • 

deed, it '■would appear by the enduring facts of 
their successive constructions, that the ancient 
Egyptians must* have writhed under and resisted, 
much more than have willingly and spontane- 
ously cultivated, the idea of their primitive most 
mathematical Great Pyramid ; wherever that idea 
■v^as Originally obtained from, or whatever pur- 
pose it was first invented for and ordered to be 
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constructed to subserve, on so enormous a scale, 
as well as in so enduring a manner. 

* * f . 

Occasionally, as the facts mdicate, the people 
worked ^themselves up into some amount of en- 
thusiasm, or were flogged into h£«der labour by 
a more than usually despotic king, so as to build 
rather a bigger Pyramid for the said monarch’s 
future more glorious entombment, than their last 
architectural performances. But these were mere 
dry revivals, which brought out no new thoughts, 
while allowing many of the old ones to perish. 
After a few such spasmodic flashes, therefore, at 
separate, distant inter\'als, thck light of practical 
Pyramid-building, as any vital influence, went 
out for ever to that land and that people. Their 
Pyramids had become, through several centuries, 

continually smaller and less perfect, even construe- 

• • 

tively and mechanically while they had «entirely 
lost every trace of science symbolized for distant 
posterity. Then the sons of Mizraim left off 
building Pyramids altogether, and turned their 
attention to an entirely difierent style of archi- 
tecture. Nor did they ever return to the Pyra- 
mid idea, though they had the most splt^hdid 
period of their empire, to be, in wealth, extenl? 
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of population, and shouy architecture, still before 
them. 

Dates of Egyptian Pyramid-Building. 

The period, 4hen, during which this strange 
light of Pyramid-building shone on Egypt, was 
limited, and rather sharjjly defined in the history 
of that eountry. 

Beginning with a most grand example, — or 
perhaps with one or two imperfect attcmjits pre- 
liminary to that triumph of art and early science 
‘the Great P}Tamid,’ (though tliat will be a point 
for elucidation in .the subsequent portion of our 
book) ; and then,;, after a period during which 
every succeeding monarch imitated his prede- 
cessor in building a Pyramid, — sometimes lazily, 
sometimes energetically, never wisely, — after such 

• I 

a period, pretty active for a time, but always 
with a downward tendency, — then, came the last 
puny, despised •example ; after which Egyptians 
washed their hands •• of the art, and acted as 
though they would have the world bcliev'c, that 
through all their history they never had had any- 
thing to do with the, to them, for some unknown 
reason, accursed thing of P 3 uximid-building. 
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Tlie date of both that most noteworthy begin- 
ning and peculiar ending in Coptic architecture, 

• • 

Mr. Fcrgusson would place between 3900 B.C. and 
2600 B,c. ; Lesueur, Renan, etc., between 5400 
B.C. and 4000 B.c. ; Lepsius, nearly as Fergusson ; 
Gardner Wilkinson and Rawlinson, between ^500 
B.C. and 2200 B.C. l^ut William Osburn^ places 
it between 2300 B.c. and 1900 B.C. ; and as. his 
dates arc sustained by astronomical deductions 
begun by Sir John Herschcl and continued by 
myself," — from what may truly be called, in Mr. 
Fergus.son’.s own words, ‘ the very petrified 
' Iho light. feelings, and inteivtions of the Great 
‘Pyramid buildcw’ when , employed thereon, as 
a contemjjorary monument, — of course 1 shall 
adhere to Mr. Osl.iurn’s numbers ; Avhich are be- 
sides, the result of a veiy rigid and thorough 
examination of all specially hieroglyiJiic and 
Egyptologic data. 

Two remarks further, howevci^ may be advis- 
able here, before descending the stream of time 
to sec what the Egyptians took to building, after 
they deserted the Pyramids. • 

* Moimmmtnl History of E'jyi't, vol. i. Ganlner W'ilkinsia alvs; 
in liis earlier Works. 

^ Life aiui Work at the Great Pyramid, vol. iii. pp. 215-299. 
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The first such remark, is — seeing that the enor- 
mous differences of dates among the Egypto- 
logists are chiefly due to some sort of stretching 
out, more or less, of the very same number and 
order of positiw events, so as to occupy more, or 
fewer, years; and as this Procrustean method 
prevails increasingly during the earlier part of 
Mixraite history, — we must never take a date 
from one of those modem Egj'ptological gentle- 
men, and put it down in the chronology of an- 
other of them, without first reducing the former’s 
system to the value or terms of the latter. For, 
without such a necessary reduction, the whole 
facts of kings and. reigns would presently be dis- 
placed relatively ; and posterity might be set above 
their ancestors, with the most disastrous facility. 

We shall close this chapter, therefore, with a 

f ■ 

tabular view of the first twenty Egj’ptian d}Tias- 
ties, as dated by the several EgjTitological autho- 
rities ; hoping to supply therein a simple inspection 
method of making the correction just mentioned. 
And now comes our second word of advice. 

Though there are at present such large di.scre- 
pUnCifes amongst the Egyptologists, they follow 
oome sort of law ; and there is a science binding 
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them to a certain * extent together, and making 
them a very respectable body of learned men. 
•Philosophers they are, who will no doubt go 
working, on and on, until they have brought 
their mutual differences within a smaller com- 
pass, and have much improved the whole woiid’s 
knowledge of their mosf pccuh'ar subject. But on or 
near their confines arc to be found stray geniuses, 
erratic stars, meteors blazing up here and there 
anomalously : in fact, Egyptological analogues of 
anti-Newtonian gravitation men, and seekers after 
perpetual motion. Of and against all such, let the 
earnest student be forewarned and forearmed. 

One of these solitaries, wjio has written much 
on the history of Egypt, and, when touching on 
her periods of Roman bondage, very socially and 

pleasantly, — actually makes King Suphis of the 

• • 

4th dynasty and the Greajt Pyramid, go forth from 
his home in Memphis, to fight agaifist kings of 
the 12th dynasty, in Thebes; and this* about the 
year 1650 B.c. ; that is, at'a date long after the 
widely removed lives, and far separated deaths, 
of both elder and younger monarchs; or when 
they could certainly do no harm either to Sadti* 
other or to their respective kingdoms. 
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Anotlier of these disturbers of history is, how- 
ever, a man of higher mark, being no other than 
the late Sir George Comcwall Lewis ; an excel- 
lent classic, but more Greek than all the Greeks 
in this one point of their national ■w’cakuess, viz., 
thinking all the rest of mankind illiterate bar- 
barians, and deeming nothing older than, or half 
so. good in the world as, themselves. Hating 
therefore, and despising also, the Egyptians in 
his Grecian heart, knowing nothing of their prac- 
tical constructions or hieroglyphics, but deriving 
some slight account of them from the Greeks only, 
and they writing ^ merely for their national pur- 
pose of exalting tieinsclvc.s, — Sir George C’ornc- 
wall Lewis rather comically infoxins his readers, 
that the first Greek Olympiad, or 770 B.C., i,s the 
earliest date on w’hich we can rely for any event 
in the past annals of mankind. 

For the £g}^tlriu Pyramids, indeed, he does 
go a little farther back ; but thinks that they can- 
not be older than 1612 B.c. How, therefore, he 
stands among the modern hardworking Egypto- 
logists, w'ho gather their knowledge of Egypt by 
•applying their own brains to Egyptian mouu- 
-ments, — the following table will show ; i.e., as 
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touching the usual *' dynasties for, though some 
writers begin their Egyptian histories long before 
even the first Manethoan reign proper, we shall 
discuss if^em in a separate chapter. 


Egyptian Cheonology, showing the Date of the fiegiimisg 
of each Dynasty approximately^ according to various 
authorities. 


N umber of 
l)yu.isty. 

Ijesueur, 
Sfariette Itey, 
Reiiiui, etc. 

I^psiua. 
nuii.ieu. 
Ferguaauti, etc. 

Lane, Gardner 
Wilkinson. 
Kawlinaou, eta 

WilliamOsbum 
and Astronomi- 
cal (Calculation. 

Prerallinf 

Architecture. 

1 

B.C. 

5735 

B.C. 

3892 

• 

B.C. 

2700 

B.C. 

2429 

t 

ri 

2 

5472 

*639 

2480 

2420 

3 

5170 

3338 

2670 

2329 

1 

4 

4956 

3124 
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2228 

n 

a 

cS 

5 

4472 

2840 

5440 

2228 

6 

. . . 

2744 

2200 

2107 

S. 

7 


2592 

1800 


Ph 

8 

... 

2522 

1800 

. . . 
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2674 

• 

2200 

2107 


10 


2565 


1959 


11 

... 

2423 

• 2200 
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12 

3435 

2380 1 

2080 
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13 


2136 

1920 

• 

2 

14 

• • . 

2167 

2080 


o 

15 
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2101 

2080 

1900 

*3 
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1842 

• 

1800 

1900 

n 

o 

17 

... 

1684 

1776 


P4 

a 

18 

... 

1591 

1520 

1674 

V 

H 

19 

1314 

1443 

1324 

1394 

6 

20 

... 

1269 

1232 

1314 
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CHAPTER 5 . 

VALLEY OF THE KILE-cw^iMurrf. 

Theban Temples. 

A BLANK follows in the history of Egypt after 
the last degenerate specimens of the P}Tamids 
had been erected,-*— a long stretch of Kile banks 
nearly devoid of Architectural remains is passed, 
as a modern traveller — all unconsciously pur- 
suing the path of early Eg}’j>tian empire — ascends 
the river towards the south ; and then, in the one 
case, we\arrivc at the Theban kingdom, flourishing 
in its chiefest glory from 1800 to 1200 b.c. 

according to most of the chronologies, here not 

% 

very different from ehch other ; and in the other 
case, we practically reach the plain of Thebes in 
Upper Eg}'pt, under the parallel of 20° 40' N. 
latittlde ; wuth the effect of finding it all gorgeous 
"Vith temples and palaces. 
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Grandly shine those ancient^ glories of archi- 
tecture in sandstone and limestone, granite and 
porphyry, basalt and alabaster. But there are no 
Pyramids amongst them. 

Some aschmologists, catching .at the remem- 
brance of a form which had set for ever, — 
persist in calling attention to the slightly pyra- 
midal, or inclined, faces of many of the public 
buildings, and to the outer surfaces of Theban 
door-posts and ‘pylon’ towers. These last being 
strong, yet decorated, hollow structures near the 
entrance of every temple, and forming the glory 
uf Tlivjbcs in its days of renowp ; for it was then 
the ‘ city of a hundred te’mplg pylons,’ not city 
gates, as Homer and his translators erroneously 
phrased it.* But the slope of these buildings, is 
not even approximafely the slope of the Great 
Pyramid ; while instcacT of an almost solid fabric 
(with only of hollow), they have merely 

apparent masses, which are on^half or more 
of hollow space within, oV» only positive open 
colonnade. 

^ Not ancient as to the Pyramids of • Lower Egyi)t, tliougli ex- 
tremely so as comjiared with the temples of Greece and Komc. 

^ Thebes had no surrounding walls, and therefore no city ^ates. 
Its temples were its strongholds, and w'ere sc])arate and isolated 
holds ; the houses of the citizens being scattered loosely abroad. 
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In place too of smoo^, flat,* simple walls, those 
palace temples, or temple-palaces, — for no one 
seems to know exactly which, — show obelisks,# 
pillars, capitals, cornices, and pediments, sculpture 
in various degrees of relievo, as avcU as.the round ; 
with multitudinous engraved adornments of every 
kind, and all of them painted witli vivid pigments 
up.to the very eyes. In place also of .silence and 
purity as of old, they arc covered (these Theban 
temples) from end to cud, and from top to bottom, 
with enormous hierogh’phic iuscrijdions, bearing 
the praises of their despotic and murderous kings, 
such as Thothmes, and Amcnophi.s and Rhamses 
Sesostris ; and ar <4 polluted with all the abomina- 
tions of the religious worship of a thousand animal- 
headed gods, each one more vile than another. 

This Is the ordinary NyypV of most 
of our hi.storiographers. ' 'It is that also, who.se re- 

S 

mains both t)ur travellers so rave to sec, aud our 
collectors delight to bring home pretty specimens 
of the idols of, — front 'little green images the size 
of a fly, up to the monster granite colossi in the 
British Museum. 
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The Astronomical Test. 

In .the midst of so much falling away, then, 

• 

into theic own deceitful religious inventions, how 
fared the al^erted astronomical condition,, to\x(^- 
ing the orientation of the walls of these sho'Vvy 
buildings by Eg3rptians of the second empire ? 

Mr. Fergusson says, that ‘ they were placed 

* anywhere, facing in any direction, and generally 
‘ affected with a. symmetripliohia that it is difficult 
‘ to understand. Xhe pylons are seldom in the 
‘ axes of the temples ; the courts seldom square ; 
‘ the angles frequently not j*igh*t angles, and one 
‘ court succeeding another witlTout the least re- 
‘ ference to symmetry.’^ 

Checking this account by reference to the 
plates in Dr. Lepsius’s hvrge work on Egypt,^ a 
most ample confirmation* is found there :* for. if 

1 And again, at page 109 of his ArchiUchtral HUtory : — ‘The 

* palace of Luxor is further remarkable as a striking instance of how 

* regardless the £g3rptians (of the Thc\>Mi age of kingdom) were of 
‘ regularity and symmetry in their plans. Not only is there a con- 
‘ siderablc angle in the direction of the axis of the building, but the 

* angles of the court-yards are, in scarcely any instance, right 

* The pillars are variously spaced, and }>ains seem to have been gra- 
‘ tuitously taken to make it as irregular as possible in nearly 

‘ respect.’ 

* Denhniael^ aua JEgypten un JEthioptn / 12 folio vols. ; Berlin. 

C 
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the direction of the look-out’ of each temple be 
taken, as defined by the longer general axis of the 
whole, passing out from the inner penetralia and 
proceeding forth through the pylon towers, the 
following numerical results are obtained for their 
asteonomical directions : — 

On West Side or Nile. 

' Northernmost temple of Sethoa i., . s. 52^ e. 

Westernmost ditto . • . a s. 64 E. 

Temple farther south, of Thothmes iii., « s. 51 s. 

I>itto ditto, Khamses n. a s. 44 E. 

Ditto ditto, Ahamses iii. » s. 43 E. 

0 ^ East Side of Nils. 

Kamak, great temple, . , . a N. 64^* w. 

,, grand avenue, . , . a s. 19 w. 

„ smaller avenu^ and temple, a s. 26 w. 

Luxor, north part%f temple of Khamses IL a v. 40 £. 

„ south part, or of Amenophis iii. a k. 30 E. 

Besides these temples, all of them large, there 
are many smaller ones more variously plaeed 
still ; tfhile the tombs which honeycomb the hills 
over miles and miles of rock and ravine, are 
truly almost sftattered at random. 

I 

A lamentable change is this, from the regu- 
larity and order observable on the ancient hill of 
Jeezeh, where the Great Pyramid faces the cardinal 
points so truly, that it is difiicult to discern any 
error ; where the second, third, fourth, and down 
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to the eighth and ninth Pyramids, closely follow 
the same emplacement, and are themselves suc- 
ceeded in a similar manner by every tomb, large 
or small, on the slopes of the hill around them* ; 
and where* even every narrow, ’though deep, 
sepulchral well, is square in plan, and its sid^ 
are duly oriented.* 

Order, method, and regularity, with a close 
attention to the leading facts of astronomy, con- 
joined with an apprcciatiop of geometrical excel- 
lence and mechanical exactitude, — rule over the 
first expressions of Egypt amongst its Pyramids 
near the- Delta. But garish display, luxurious liv- 
ing, contempt of science, as \vell mathematical* 

^ This refers in strictness only to such of the buildings on the 
Jeezeh hill, as can be safely and securely identified with the earlier 
Memphian, or antc-Theban, dynasties. Buildings of other and far 
different dates are unfortunately amongst them, and require to be 
sedulously guardc<l against in any critical inquiiy. These ^bsequent 
architectural gro^^'ths connect themselves chiefly with the revival of 
Memphis, after the glories of Thebes had passed away, in the 26th 
dynasty ; when the memory of King Suphis of ihe 4th dynasty n'aa 
converted into a god ; w'hen similar honours were conferred on the 
Great Sphinx, — a work, as Mr. Osburfl shows, commenced in the 
14th dynasty ; and when, or by which peri^l, the whole flgment 
of Osiris and Typhon hiwl been fully elaborated, with all its endless 
processions of animal -headed goils and mythical demons, quite 
mikiiown to the earlier empire of the Pyramid-building kings. 

^ M. Henan, in Rente des Deux Mondes^ Aj»ril 1865, remarks 
on the inferior stones, badly chosen, and worse put together, as if 
by slave labour and under compulsion of the stick, in the over- 
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as astronomical, and idolatry rampant, — mark 
the second stage of Egypt’s national existence on 

the fertile plains of Thebes. 

• 

adorned temples of Thebes, while he can never praise sufficiently the 
conscientious labom* and mechanical excellence oWhe Great Pyra- 
mid’s plun construction. 
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CHAPTER 6 . 

VALLEY OF THE NILE— eonc/udcd. ■ 

Pyramids of Ethiopia. 

Higher still up the Nile we next ascend, — 
through all Egypt and into Ethiopia, or Upper 
Nubia beyond ; — and then, in th» latitude of 17° N., 
or near the cities or stations pf Meroe, Barkal, and 
Nourri, more groups of Pyramids are met with. 
But wc have now descended the stream of 

time to the days of Tirhakah, Kin g of Ethiopia, 

• • 

and conqueror of Egjqit ^der the 25 th dynasty ; 
or to about the date 700 B.C. 

Was it, that that energetic kingp had* seen the 
Pyramids of Jeezeh in the nPrth, and wished to 
repeat, without understanding, them, in his south- 
ern homel Or did he propose to improve on 
what appeared to the rich profusion of his CuslUte 
taste, the pale meanness of the undecorated 
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memorials of primeval time ? Or again, did he 
desire to combine into one, the augustness of the 
Pyramids with the splendours of Thebes ? 

• We know not the idea which actuated the royal 
builder, imless it be expressed in, and by, his 
vqrks ’themselves ; and there, we find Pyramids 
numerous and square-based, but small (i.c., seldom 
more than 1000 inches long in the side of the 
base) ; and very badly built, — consisting merely 
of an outside casing of shovy masonry, filled 
inside with veritable loose rubbish. They, i.e., 
these little Ethiopian Pyrami(is, are likewise thin, 
steep in their sloping triangular sides, and slender, 
though often slightly flat-topped intentionally ; 
they stand, too, in groups together, like cypress- 
trees in a Turkish burial-ground ; and arc adorned 
with pedestals, roll mouldings along their comer 
edges or arris lines ; and with occasional minia- 
ture belfry-like windows, or circular* and other 
ornamental markings near the summit; while 
below, they arc still further decorated with a 
temple kind of hollow propylseon or porch, at- 
tached to, and projecting from, one side. 

This beginning of circles put in at random, for apparently 
mere idle thoughtless omameutation, is noteworthy, and will bo 
alluded to again. 
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These porches are indeed often so rich and 
architectural, as to be neither more nor less than 
small Theban temples; with ‘pylons and pylon- 
towers, and two or three successive diminishing 
courts. But their ceilings are characteristic ; be- 
ing formed rain-proof and complete, some^mes in 
a roimd, and sometimes in a Gothic, i.e., a pointed 
arch, within. Nicely, too, nay even gorgeougjy, 
painted, are the interiors of these Pyramid ap- 
pendages ; generally in a blue groimd scattered 
over with golden stars on the said ceiling ; and 
upon tUu w alls, wi^ the animal-headed gods and 
mystic abominations of later Egypt, — as well as 
with full-length portraits, agaip and again, of the 
reigning Ethiopian monarch and his large-bodied, 
thick-lipped, negro wives.^ 

Astronomic(d*Emplacement. 

And now, amongst these many •architectural 
indulgences, how about the asserted rigid law of 
astronomical orientation ? 

^ Fergussou’s woodcuts of these Ethiopiaai Pyramids, taken from 
Hoakin’s work, hardly make enough of the porches. These are 
better, as well as far more abundantly given’ in Dr. Lepsius*s folio 
Denkmaeler ; both as to general views of the buildings ^ th^ 
earlier volumes, and large-sized copies of the almost innumerable 
paintings on the internal walls, in voL z. 
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Our excellent general authority, Mr. Fcrgusson, 
says, — that it is carried out among those Ethiopian 
Pyramids, with even more than Theban irregu- ' 
Iwity. 

That opinion being founded appaaontly alto- 
gether upon Mr. G. A. Hoskin’s travels in Ethiopia,* 
— I have checked it by referring to Dr. Lepsius’s 
laige work, descrij)tivc of his subsequent visi- 
tation of the same places : and on correcting his 
magnetic bearings given in all the plates, for the 
amount of 9° variation which is entered in some, 
— ^the following results appear. 

At Meroe, where the porch looks out, or enters 
in, at the centre of the side of the Pyramid, and 
at right angles to the base side of the same, — the 
direction of such look-out is — 


For one, two, or more Pyramids, 
Anc^iber, .... 

,, .... 

4 I 

ft .... 

ft .... 

n 

ff .... 

ft 

ff .... 

ff .... 

ff .... 


8. 44'^ E. 
8. 70 K. 

8. 73 E. 
s. 74 s. 
n. 75 E. 
s. 80 s. 
s. 85 E. 
s. 89 E. 
V. 82 B. 
N. 76 B. 


Similarly at Nourri, — and where, in one of 

^ A yery good book, for an original explorer ; quarto, 1835. 
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Mr. Hoskin’s plates; no less than thirty-six Pyra- 
mids are represented, — they are all square-based, 
but only a portion are supplied with porches; 
and the look-out of these bears, — 

In somef ^ s. 41'’ E. 

Others, s. 44 •e. 

And others still, . . . . = s. 51 ; 

while at Barkal, where all the P)nu.mids are square 
based, and all are furnished with porches; the look- 
out of these is found to be, — 


For some, . . . 

. ss 

s. 

sr 

£. 

Others, .... 

. s= 

s. 

39 

£. 

,, .... 

= 

S. 

51 

E. 

„ .... 


B. 

67 

E. 

And a large temple close by, 

. • == 

s. 

53 

E. 


Hence, if there be any law at all, it is rather for 
pointing to as far as possible from, than close to, 
the cardinal points. So that, after a course of 

1800 years, we find that the architecture of the 

• • 

valley of the Nile, though beginning in the north 
and ending in the south with Pyrakaids, — had 
entirely departed from the primitive characteristic 
of astronomical emplacement.* At the same time, 
the structures themselves were so altered in figure, 
— that in place of resembling the combined sim- 
plicity of a mathematical, and organic mystery*bf 
a natural, crystalline figure, — the Ethiopian Pyra- 
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mids were such, that, — only increase their already 
commenced deviations a little more, or e.g., pull up 
the Pyramid portion a little higher, ornament its 
sides more, and slightly enlarge the hollow porch, 
— and you have a northern Christian ehurch with 
its spire : or, raise the pylons in an equal degree 
and you have the two western towers of a Gothic 
cathedral.* 

This idea may be a little overstrained ; but, 
looking to the high importance w'hich hiis been 
attached in some quarters, to Sir Gardner Wilkin- 
son’s demonstrations of the much later pointed 
arches of the Rhoda Nilometer near Cairo, — being 
yet several centuries older than the eai-licst known 
Gothic example of similar pouitecZ arches in the 
north ; — there may be importance in directing 
attention to the same forms occurring in Ethiopia, 
both in greater profusion, and full 1000 years 
before even the Rhoda example. The architec- 
tural problem too seems easier, to account for 
the first invention of the figure of our churches 

^ Mr. FerguBSon bad already remarked in hia J/ijifonj of Archie 
UctiiTP, p. 104, of the Khamession at Thebes, built by Khaincses the 
Great — ‘ Its facade formed by two great pylons or ]>yramidal masses 
‘ 0?’ masonry, ■which, like the two western towers of a Gothic 
‘ cathedral, are the approi^riate and most imposing part of the 
* structure.’ 
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in that manner, (though it does imply an adapta- 
tion of Pagan forms to Christian purposes,) than 
to obtain it out of the doctnnes, injunctions, or 
descriptions of early Christian worship contained 
in the New Testament.' 

Last Days of Nile Architecture. 

Beyond those just mentioned, only a few isolatJd 
antique structures in African deserts, are occa- 
sionally spoken of by some wandering travellers ; 
— but even the best of such remains are taken for 
ever out of the course of our research, by the 
following condemnatory sentcno^ from Fergusson^s 
discriminating history } — 

‘ The ruins of Wadj-El-Ooatib, a little further up the Nile 
‘ than Mcroc, should perhaps be also mentioned here, if only 
‘ from the importance given to them by Huren, who thought 
‘ he had discovered in them tlf^ ruins of the temple of Jupiter 

^ The principles of much Puginian colouring ma*’ also be seen in 
these Ethiopian pyramid-porches of 2500 years ago^ especially in 
the favourite background of deep and pure "blue, — when on the 
ceiling, heightening the effect of the golden stars ; and on the walls, 
throwing forward the figures, human or otherwise, of the artistic 
design, tricked out always cunningly, more or less in warmest tints 
of yellow, orange, and brown. 

Excepting, what may be to be excepted, about the supposed Dr. 
Leider’s Pyramid, several miles west of the Great Pyram^I of 
Jeezeh. See Life and Work at the Great Pyramid, vol. i. p. 455, 
and voL ii. p. 184. 
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‘ Ammon. They are, however, all in the debased style of the 
‘ worst age of Ptolemaic or Roman art in that country. They 
‘ are wholly devoid of hierogl 3 rphics, or any indication of 
‘ sanctity and importance, and there can be little doubt that 
' they arc the remains of a caravanserai on the great commer- 
‘ cial route between Egypt and Azoum, aloijg which the 
‘ greater part of the trade of the East arrived at Alczandria 
‘ in the days of its magnificence.’ 

JHcnce we liavc now exhausted, for our purpo.scs, 
all the architecture of the valley of the Nile ; and 
far away indeed from these latter degraded ex- 
amples of it, must we look to other lands, — if we 
would hope to alight on more of the really early 
traces of mankind.. 
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VALLLY OF THE EUPHRATES. 

Babel Remains ? 

m 

Very generally^ throughout the world runs a 
belief, +h''+ the valley of the Euphrates and the 
plains of Shinar, formed the first habitat of in-, 
tellectual man ; and an eloquent author whom 
we have already quoted (page 8), even goes so 
far as to assert, that the idea of Pyramidal struc- 
tures, and the practice of orienting them astro- 
nomically, arose there. 

If belief alone could be admitted in this in- 
quiry, the Tower of Babel, as described in the 
Scriptures, might be brou^t up in part testi- 
mony ; .and would, if so discovered, bo found with 
little doubt to be older than the Great P}Tamid 
of Lower Egypt, the oldest example of all” the' 
architecture which has thus far crossed our path. 
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On the contemporary monumental examina- 
tion principle, however, whereon we are now em- 
barked, no mere beliefs can have any place. We 
must appeal rather to the positive excavations 
or ground surveys of Loftus, Layard, Taylor, Sir 
Kenry Rawlinson, and other modern explorers ; 
and are informed thereby, that though ‘Babylon’ 
bfT the reputed site, very nearly, of the Tower of 
Babel, and though many ruins have been dis- 
covered there, — they are all much more recent, 
and far less notable, than anything which could 
be worthily identified wdth that primevid tower 
of belief.^ 

Most unlike the Great Pyramid of Jeczch, 
which, standing on the hard, solid, living rock, 
is still on its own sure foundations, with nothing 
perishably human below, and nothing elevated 
above it, — the Babylonian buildings are im- 
mersed, rather than founded, in all the insecurity 
of illimitable depth of alluvial mud ; such as the 
Euphrates brought down ages ago, and such as it 

' ‘ It is by no moans iniiK>ssible that tho rich alluvial jilain of 
‘ Shiiiar may have been inhabited liy man as early as tho valley of 
*• the Nile ; but if this was so, it is coHain that tho early dwellers 
‘ in the land have left no trace of their sojourn which has as yet 
* rewarded the search of modem investigators.* — Fergussun’s IlUiory 
of Architecture, p, 130. 
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is bringing down still, with the effect of continu- 
ally and even rapidly extending its banks into 
the head of the Persian Gulf. Hence all those 
Lower Mesopotamian buildings, seem more dr 
less endued with a tendency to sihk beneath the 
surface of the ground ; and one looks in vain 
the mighty walls of even mediaeval Babylon ; t.e., 
the Babylon of Nebuchadnezzar, the city whoSe 
mural crown was one of the wonders of the 
earth ; with walls two hundred cubits high (ac- 
cording to Herodoljis), of a width at the top for 
BeWh vl.r.rints to drive abreast, and furnished 
with a hundred lofty gates of cdstly bronze.' 

Much digging amongst the •ruins has taken 
place of late years, and has discovered, first, 
many traces of liistorical Babylon; and, second, 
beneath them, has come ^ upon the remains of a 
very much earlier Chaldt^an monarchy. Beneath 
these still, could the excavations be pushed so 
far, we might perhaps expect to Und ’the foun- 
dations both of the Tower *of Babel, and that 
city of the same name which wc arc told was 

' See Ravlinson’s A7u:ifHi Jfonarc/iies, vol. iiL pp. 348, 349j_for 
many varying accounts of tlie immense beiglits and breadths of 
these walls ; and at i)agc 3JS for the testimony that * no vestige 
* of the \^alls of Babylon has yet been discovered.* 
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the beginning of the kingdom of Nimrod, did 
it ever really stand on the surface pf the ground 

• ^ I 

in that precise locality. But as no such foun- 
dations have yet been found or certainly iden- 
tified, — we must for a time discharge even the 
memory of these ancient names from our collection 
of data ; while we proceed* to the consideration of 
whatever remains actually /^a^r rewarded the zeal 
of excavators in various sections of the Interam- 
nian country, and are known now to archmologists 
as ‘the Pyramidal temples and burial cities of 
* Proto-Chaldsea.’ 
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CHAPTER 8. 

VALLEY OF THE EUPHRATES— con/tnueti. 

Proto-ChaldcBa. 

The chief period of activity and importance in 
the rioto-Chaldaean kingdom, seems to be reckoned 
by the Rev. George Rawlinson, in his Five Great 
Monarchies of the Ancient Eastern World, as 
ranging between chronological limits of 2200 B.c. 
and 1500 B.C. 

But then as his date for the Great P 3 n:amid of 
Jeezeh, though far from so extravagant as those 
of many other literary men, is yet som& 300 years 
greater than that derived from the only irre- 
proachable astronomical data,-^we shall probably 
be justified in slightly diminishing his earlier 
numbers; and calling his 2200 B.C., 2000 B.C. 
astronomical. In this manner his dates will "fit 
symmetrically into those already ascertained for 

D 
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Egyptian history; and will not be materially 
diflFerent from those approved of by Sir Henry 
Eawlinson, Mr. Fergusson, Mr. Loftus, and other 
names of authority in Mesopotamian history. 

The first supposed or traditional monarch of 

this old Chaldaean empire, according to the chief 

author, just quoted, was Nimrod ; but the earliest 

proved one Urukh, whose name has been found 

inscribed on many of the cuneiform inscriptions ; 

which were prepared and inserted in his buildings 

« 

by himself, contemporaneously with their erec- 
tion ; and consequently with every admitted and 
recommendable attribute of efficient testimony to 
their architect and paternity. Such testified re- 
mains have been found moreover at several differ- 
ent localities ; though only at two of them have 
any exact traces for our present inquiry been 
discovered ; viz., at Mugheir in lat. 30° 57' N., 
with long. 46° 12' E. ; and at Warka, supposed 
to be the ancient Erech, in lat. 31° 20' N.,''and 
long 45° 40' E. 

The chief practical explorers in this important 
field have been Sir Henry Eawlinson,^ Mr. Loftus,® 


^ London Asiatic Society's Journal 

^ And hifi own octavo volume, entitled CJialdosa and Susiana, 
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and Mr. Taylor and the principal discussers of 
observations — Rev. Dr. Hincks, Rev. George 
Rawlinson, Mr. Fox Talbot, and Mr. Fergusson. 
All these gentlemen, too, seem to be pretty w^ll 
agreed, that the buildings just cited and evidently 
chief ones of old Chaldsea, were of a temple, ar 
religious-worship, charjjcter ; having, towards that 
purpose, a small rectangular hollow tower ©r 
chamber, based on a larger mass constructed like a 
terrace ; and this on a yet larger one, or a sort of 
foundational mound of earth, strengthened outside 
by mul e or less amount of builded casing, — an idea, 
in architecture, which is said to have originated 
in the days of King Urukh, and perhaps to have 
been invented by himself. 

The best materials employed, being seldom 

more than bricks ; and these usually crude or 

• • 

unbaked,® — the buildings^ they composed, have in 
the long subsequent ages mostly crudibled down 
into rounded mounds of mere earth, which cover 
all detail with their own featureless decay. No- 

' London Asiatic Society\^ Journal ^ vol. xv. 

® Some of the better preserved masses of brick-work, are said to 
owe that superiority to the introduction of a laj'cr of reeds and 
rushes between every few courses of the crude bricks ; preventing 
thereby rain from cutting and washing out deep rannes with the 
same facility that it does in pure clay. 
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thing accurate, therefore, was 'known in modem 
times, touching the said fiducial details, until the 
explorers above named commenced extensive exca- 
vations into the said mounds ; and, after, cutting 
deeply through'the superincumbent mass of clay 
a£id soil, reached some portion of the actually 
standing lowest walls. 

'Such structures, then proved to have been fairly 
rectangular as to their angles in ground-plan, but 
decidedly oblong as to, their sides. The lowest 
terrace (for the formation was always in such 
terraces, decreasing in size as they ascended) in- 
variably exhibited' enormous external walls, which 
were either deeply pannelled, or provided W'ith 
enormous buttresses, giving both strength, stiff- 
ness, and variety of light and shade under a bright 
sun. Upon this was placed a second terrace, 
smaller, of more refine,d architectural features, 
but oblong* also in its rectangular ground-plan, 
and eccentrically situated as to the lower terrace. 
On this second terrace was placed sometimes a 
third one, of similar order; and on the top of 
that again, a small hollow apartment or shrine, 
exceedingly ornamented, often with precious 
metal, but also founded in eccentric position. 
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These several eccentricities were all so arranged, 
as to push «vcry successively higher terrace or 
tower more and more towards one, than the other, 
end of the general mass. One end of the same 
being therfiby made to rise from the plain (though, 
still by the terrace steps), more, and the othfer 
less, steeply, — the greater roominess of the latter 
end was utilized by having large flightsi of step^ 
variously and showily arranged, so that whole 
crowds of worshippers might, if necessary, ascend 
and descend with gll comfort and decorum. 

The sides of these terraces were generally 
arranged at a large angfe of slope, or converg-. 
ence inward, as they ascended* but that was all 
they had of the true Pyramid shape ; and there 
were no nearer approaches to that most peculiar, 
and easily definable, forpa throughout all Proto- 
Chaldsea. 

Oblong rectangles then in plan, built in succes- 
sive eccentric stages, with unequal* sides of trape- 
zoid shape, protruding with buttresses, deeply cut 
into with staircases, and surmounted by a flat- 
topped hollow chamber, — the Proto-Chaldsean 
temples evidently were no rivals to the mathe- 
matical perfection of realization shown by the 
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Pyramids of Lower Eg 3 rpt.' ‘Pyramidal tem- 
ples,’ we may go on calling the former, because 
the fashion has been set by men of mark ; but 
o^y distantly pyramidal are they ; while the 
name of ‘ Pyrainid ’ would be a ilagitibus misuse 
of the term. 

Picturesque, rather than scientific, forms, must 
tEese structures of the Lower Euphrates have 
been. Even in their ruins, travellers speak of 
them as afibrding the only varied point for the 
weary eye to rest on, in the trackless, featureless, 
round of the sharply-defined, level horizon, ter- 
minating all views in the flat and ocean-like 
alluvial plains or marshes of the Intcramnian 
region. To direct their camels’ march on these 
distant artificial mountains, is the delight of Arab 
drivers ; and it is the pyide of European artists, 
on a nearer approach, to adopt every allowable 
device, such as the shadow of a passing cloud, or 
the rays of the sun bupting out behind some par- 
tially eclipsing screen, — to throw a glory which is 
not their own, upon these much-meaning mounds 
of old, but where now only a few gdunt cattle 
crop a little grass after the winter rains are over, 
and before the fiery heats of spring commence. 
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Still more of this picturesque effect must these 
structures haye had in the days of their youth ; 
for, taller and larger then, they supplied more 
completely the natural want of mountains in *a 
flat land. 'With their serrated, terraced edges, 
too, and greater steepness on one side than tllfe 
other, these ChaJdaeau temple masses possessed 
all that variety of outline which connoisseurs ih 
hill scenery so much insist upon ; while the me- 
tallic decorations of the upper tower or chamber, 
must have reflectqji the rays of the rising or 
setting sun as brilliantly as the snowy summits 
of the mighty Ararat, — the ‘ terrible crystal ’ of . 
Ezekiel’s story. 

So much, then, for an architecture which never 
had any claims to geometric praise. But can 
better things be said for,its astronomy ? 

Astronomical Emplacement. 

Alas ! a yet more remarkable difference awaits 
us here than any hitherto 'touched upon ; for, 
Proto-Chaldsean templar edifices are always placed, 
so say air our authorities, not with their sides, 
but their comers, towards the four cardinal 
points ! 
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This statement is repeated ira often and so posi- 
tively by both Loftus and Bawlinaon, that they 
would seem to have overlooked the impossibility 
of all the comers of a long rectangular building 
being directed' truly to the four cardinal points, 
and to there being a difference of many degrees 
to be disposed of somewhere, as error on two 
comers, i^ other two had been set trae, as above 
indicated, from one central point, on a ground- 
plan of the very long rectangular proportions 
which they give. 

The better practical method of proceeding 
would probably have been, for our explorers to 
have recorded the direction of the sides of a 
stmeture (eliminating the buttresses) ; and then, 
in stating that they (the sides) point half-way be- 
tween aU the four cardinal directions, there would 

• • 

have cropped out more prominently the astrono- 
mical antithesis of these Chaldaean buildings to 
all Egyptian Pyramids ; yiz., that instead of being 
oriented, as those arc, to or xipon the cardinal 
points, they are as far from, them, angularly, as 
they possibly can be. 

That at least would be the case, did the walls 
run accurately at 45° from those directions ; which 
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is what has been implied for them, and even 
claimed positively for the governing intention of 

the builders. But within what limits of accuracy 

• 

are the temple remains actually found to do so ? 

Mr. Loftus’s plate of Mugheir, as*closely ^ I can 
test it, gives s. 37° e., or n. 37 w., fdr the dimi- 
tion of the two larger parallel walls ; and another 
for Warka gives N. 39° E., or s. 39° w. ; th*e 
entry to the former being certainly represented on 
the south-eastern side, and of the latter appa- 
rently on the nortlj-eastem. In either case very 
different from the Egyptian Great Pyramid’s en- 
trance, from due north ; an<jl its ’error less than 5', 
in place of these 8° and 6° faUihgs-short on what 
was desired and intended, whether religiously, 
scientifically, or symbolically, in these earliest 
known beginnings of LoYfer Mesopotamia. 

But for whatever purpose the temples were 
designed, there can be no doubt what the neigh- 
bouring cities were used for ; viz., m places holy, 
or gifted with some peculiar virtue, for burial, 
and resorted to on that account by large popu- 
lations frofn even distant countries and through 
many ages. Graves, graves, graves, therefore, fill 
all the environs of these primeval cities. Not 
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costly tombs like tbe Eg}’-ptian grand and far- 
between sepulchres, but every kind of compen- 
dious coffin made in baked and unbaked clay ; 

f 

perfect models of gigantic earthenware, stuffing 
the ground as full as it can hold on every side. 

‘ The same idea still lives in the same region, 
as shown by the pertinacity with w'hich all the 
rich tliroughout Persia send their dead in cease- 
less streams throughout everj’^ year, to be buried 
within the precincts of the sacred city of Ker- 
bela.^ A Mohammedan mai^yrdom of Hassein, 
son of Ali, sanctifies the practice immediately in 
their eyes ; but the custom is evidently iulicrcnt 
in the region, ahd dates from a period up to 
which no historian has ever penetrated. 

> Lat. 32' 40' .v. ; long. 43’ 40' B. 
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VALLEY OF THE EUPHRATES— conttnwirf. 

Assyria. 

After the decay of that most ancient, or Proto- 
Chaldsean kingdom, the seat of Interamnian 
empire appears to have passed north-westward 
up the Tigris; or to that region where Layard, 
in the mounds of Nimroud,^ uncovered what he 
thought at first to he Nineveh, — but which is now 

recognised as ancient Calah ; and where M. Botta 

•• 

at the same time uncovered in the mouAds of 

• 

modem Khorsabad* what he also thought must 
have been Nineveh, and published as such, — but 
which is now* generally recogiAsed as Bit-Sargina ; 
and where Layard again in subsequent years 
excavated at Koyunjik,® what appears to have 

* Lat. 36° y K. anii long. 43° 26' a. approximately. 

< Lat 36° 35' n. and long. 43° 18' K. „ 

* Lat 36° 22' ». and long. 43° 16' K „ 
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been tbe true Nineveh : all of them, however, 
being cities, and very splendid ones too, of that^ 
one Assyrian empire which flourished under well- 
tnown kings from about 1600 b.c. to 625 B.c. 

An allied race to the old Chaldmails, would the 
!Assyrians appear to have been from their archi- 
tectural methods, — though notably differing in 
T;heir objects; which indicate a ruling tendency 
to make all their greatest buildings palaces for 
their kings, rather than temples to their gods* 
Comparatively little did they care for the glori- 
fication of their dead, whose tombs nowhere 
appear ; and indicate thereby more of the Semitic, 
than the Turanian, element of race, — according 
to the Fergussonian principle. In manner of 
construction too, they aimed at more use of stone ; 
large supplies of whigh, in shape of alabaster 
slabs, were comparatively close to them in the 

f 

Assyrian hills. 

In the matter of orientation, the greater part of 
the buildings at Nimroud, particularly those of 


^ At p. 169, Mr. Fergusaon speaks of the pyramid of ‘Nimroud,’ 
but a little further on he allows that it rises in successive ti^rraces 
like the lower Chaldssan temijles ; though he docs not see evidence 
either of temple, or tomb character in this one pyramidal building 
at Nimroud. 
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the north'West palace, are represented by Layard 
as having th^ir walls directed to the cardinal 
points ; although those of his* south-east palace 
are placed diagonally. At Khorsabad, again, in 
M. Botta’s fine plates, the walls of all the palace 
chambers invariably run diagonal fashion ;* or, 9 a 
measured on one of Mr.. Rawlinson’s plates, N. 41* 
E., with s. 41* w., and N. 49° w., with s. 49* E. 

While finally at Ko)runjik, or Nineveh itself, 
the palace walls in Mr. Layard’s plates all cross 
the cardinal directions ; and in one of the most 
measurable instances, at angles of x. 67* £., with 
s. 67* w., and n. 23* w., with &. 23* e., while 
another indicates n. 60* e. with i^s consequences.^ 

No great accuracy therefore in keeping to any- 
thing astronomical is manifested by the buildings 
of the great empire which terminated with the 
fate, classically, of Sardanapalus, or, aceordihg to 
the cuneiform inscriptions, with Asshui*-emid-ilin ; 
but they, the builders, decidedly w’ere against the 
asserted theory of accurate* esientation tvith the 
cardinal points ; and indicate very plainly on the 
whole, a desire to fall in with the opposite idea, 

* See Layard’a K'mtvth and Babylon, 8vo, 185.? ; also His Monu- 
menu of Nin^vthy folio, 1849 : and a second series in 1853. 
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or that already produced on the lower Euphrates ; 
viz., of making their walls point sjzimuthally as 
far as possible from the said earth-axial direc- 
tions. 

Magnificent restorations of these Assyrian 
palaces have been published by the accomplished 
Mr. Fergusson, enabling .us to realize much of 
their highest character and their jesthetic effect 
on the mind, by virtue of form, size, and chro- 
matic, joined with sculpturesque, decoration. 

' Judged,’ he says, ‘ by the same rules of criticism which 
‘ we apply to classic or modimval art, the architecture of the 
‘ Aaspiaus must, it is feared, rank very low. But for gor- 
‘ geous barbaric splendour nf effect, it seems difficult to imagine 
‘ anything that could’wcll have been grander or more impos- 
‘ ing than the palaces of Nineveh must have been, when entire 
‘ and tilled with the state and magnificence of the monarch of 
‘ Assyria.’ 

To acquire a notion, too, of the condition of 
mind of these worthic.s,'we may refer to the very 
words which one of these kings himself recorded, 
about 950 B.C., as translated by ]\Ir. Fox Talbot, 
(the inventor of British photography,) thus : — 

‘ Within the circuit of this fortress I constructed a fine 
‘ house of cedar ; a house of cypress wood ; a house of taprani 
‘ wood ; a house of ker wood ; a house of tneshkani wood ; a 
‘ house of terebinth wood and of tarpikhi wood, for the resi- 
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^ dcncc of my majesty, and for a remembrance of my reign 

* for evermore.’ 

^ I made scul^ures of the animals ^of the lands and seas, 

* carved in jmri stone and stone, and I set them up at 

‘ the doors of my palace.’ 

^ I made it ^and ; I made it splendid, and with images of 

* bright copper I adorned it.’^ 

Thus, indeed, things went on at NinevST. 

There was war and the slaughtering of captives ; 

• 

building of palaces, and taskmasters to smite the 
builders at their tasks ; the chase for the king’s 
diversion ; the many ladie% of his hareem for his 
cntcTtninment, and ‘a continual wine cup-bearer 
at hand, the most honoured official of aU his 
officers, to keep him constantly served up to the ' 
highest stage of physical enjoyment. How, then, 
could science enter there ! Not, indeed, that sci- 
ence is a forbidden inquiry or pursuit to kings ; for 
a century before Asshur-sfkhbal flourished, a» wiser 
monarch than he had written in another land, — 

‘ It ia the glory of God to conceal a thing- but the honour 
‘ of kings is to search out a matter^’ 

The kings of Assyria, however, iu their infinite 
pride of never-ending luxury, cared not to search 

^ Assyrian inscription of Asshur-aklibal, a monarch of the tenth 
century B.C.— translnto<l by H. Fox Talbot, Esii. ; p. 20-2, voL vL 
part 1, of Proctedmgt of the Society of Antujiiariea of Scotland. 
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out any of those difficult or wondrous, or soul- 
instructive secrets of nature, which piow form the 
bulk of modem science ; and which were con- 
cealed in the beginning by the Almighty, only in 
such manner ns to place the rudiments of dis- 
covery within the range of man, if he will but 
exert himself honourably and mentally. 

Science, therefore, lost nothing when Nineveh 
fell ; though mere royalty, based on slave power 
and luxurious living, received a heavy blow and 
dire discouragement, in the funeral pile which 
was lighted on a fatal day in the treasure-house 
of the grandest of Assyrian palaces. Most com- 
plete, indeed, wa{? the destruction then wrought : 
BO that the earth itself refused to tell, through 
2500 years, the place where that monarchy, so 
useless to the progress of mankind in general, 
had" flourished so proudly and so long ; and 
whatever advances men have made since then, 
whether in science or art, in war or peace, in 
religion or morals, •they owe little indeed to the 
subjects and descendants of Asshur the Great. 

But something better, it is often affirmed, can 
be said of the neighbouring city of Babylon. By 
all means, then, let us see. 
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CHAPTER 10 . 

VALLEY OF THE EUPHRATES— eontimiML 

Bahyfon. 

Babyloh, which had long been in existence/ 
and slowly growing through a chequered career 
of alternate independence and subjugation, revolt 
and certain defeat,* seem^ to have sprung up into 
immediate and magnificent sovereignty about 
625 Rc. ; that being the date of the destruction 
of Nineveh, Babylon’s formidable rival of bid, 
and even tyrannic oppressor, in the north-west. 

* ‘ The original Chaldiean monarchy perished "through an Arab 

* invasion about 1500 B.c., and the inv’atjers held possession of the 
‘ country till 1273 B.c. Their rule was then superseded by that of 
‘ the Assyrians, who became masters of Babylonia under the first 
‘ Tiglathi Nin, and governed it for a short time from their own 

* capital,* — Rawlinson's Ancient jM ( march ies^ vol. iii. p. 469. 

* * The middle period of Babylonian history, the time of obscurity 

* and comparative insignificance, when the country was, as a general 

* rule, subject to Assyria.’— 

£ 
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Babylon therefore then, and from thence, formed 
for itself the second Chaldaean ]j^ingdom, and 
nearly on the site,* though rather to the west and 
north of the more ancient one ; or with a central 
latitude of 32* 32' N., and longitude 44* 28' E. 

• .This* being not far from the position assigned 
by general tradition to the scriptural Tower of 
iabel, the more modern Babylon, — -besides its 
own latter-day glories of palatial, templar, and 
mural architecture, — inherited the fame, not only 
of a previous race of truly ancient Chaldaeans, 
but of the most primeval men, in post-diluvial 
times, of all religious story as well. 

The Arabs evqp point to an isolated, extensive, 
and now rather flat-tojiped hill of rubbish, lying 
north of the veritable palace mounds of Ribylon, 
and, calling it Babil, declare that it is the rem- 
nant 'of the very BaCel Tower itself. Modem 
excavatiorf researches, how-over, have shown it to 
be more -probably that temple of Bolus wdiieh w-as 
completed by Nebuchadnezzar about 605 B.C., or 
four centuries later than Solomon’s Temple at Jeru- 
salem, and one century after the Ethiopian Tirha- 
kah’s attempted resuscitation of burial Pyramids 
on the banks of the Upper Nile. 
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Of its ktter history, M. Oppert writes : — 

‘ The successon of Nabuchodonosor occupied themselves 
‘ equally with the embellishment of the Pyramid and Tower. 

* Xerxes, on returning from Greece, decorated the Pyra« 

* mid, which, according to the historians, contained the tomb 
' of the god. Idtesias and .^lian report that the king of 
‘ Persia, greedy of treasures, found there a sarcophagusi 
‘ half full of oil. Alexander employed, during two months, 

* 10,000 soldiers to open up the ruins of the Pyramid. A 

* little time after, the great Macedonian died, and with him 

* was interred the idea of the reconstruction of this ancient 

* monument.* 

Besides this mention of the tower as originally 
a PyiaiiiM, l\r Oppert, in one of his restored maps 
of Babylon, copied by Mr. Rawliuson, represents 
the building in plan, as a perfc(?t mathematical, 
quadrangular-based Pyramid, having four trian- 
gular sides, whose vertices meet in a point above. 
But this shape is most absolutely denied by 
the Bampton Lecturer, who insists that recent 
examinations have proved that the structure was 
similar to most or all other Mcsopoftimidn tem- 
ples, in having consisted of a ’series of terraces 
eccentrically placed, and diminishing in breadth 
as they ascended ; while Mr. Fergusson con- 
siders that its base may have been a parallelo- 
gram of about GOO feet square; for although 
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some measures have given 657 feet for the south, 
and 408 for the west side, he describes it as being 
too ruinous for anything more than the merest 
approximation to its original size or shape. 

Hence, to form any certain idea of 'the templar 
Uiehitectural style of neo-Chaldcea, we must pro- 
ceed to other examples ; and the best of these, 
‘‘known chiefly by its Arabic name, ‘Birs-i-Nim- 
roud,’’ lies some twelve miles south of the city of 
Babylon itself, and on the opposite side of the 
Euphrates. 


The 'Birs-i-Nimroud Tower. 

In this most notable mass. Sir Henry Rawlin- 
son excavated, and discovered not only the com- 
memorative inscribed cylinders of King Nebu- 
chadnezzar himself, but a sufficient length of 
several oi^ the walls tu determine that most im- 
portant, yet often utterly-disputed, point of the 
astronomical emplac'^ment. 

This building, too, is all the more appropriate 
for our present inquiry into a reported astro- 
nomical condition of Pyramidal and general 

^ To be carefully distinguished from the Assyrian Nimroud, the 
scene and the making of Layard's early fame. 
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arrangement ; for, while it is fully as dose an 
approach to a pyramidal building as anything 
ever known to have been erected in Mesopo- 
tamia, it was also intended by its founders and 
finishers to* be an astronomical building ; viz., 
the temple of Nebo at Borsippa, dedicated Ikt 
the seven planets or heavenly spheres of Baby- 
lonian astronomy. 

In fact, if we may trust the findings of recent 
literary research, we have now to deal with, both 
in this pyramidal temple, its architect, and its 
buuuv;ia, yea, indeed, not only to deal with, but 
perhaps be guided by — the most nerious, and cer- 
tainly most promising, case, whieh has yet come 
before modem astronomers in the recognised 
history of the learning of the world. For, of the 
Babylonians of those times, 'vmtes the Rev. Mr. 
Bawlinson,' — 

‘ Inheriting a legacy of scientific knowledge, astronomical 
‘and mathematical, from the proto-Chaldjfians, *they (the 
‘ Babylonians) seem not only to ha^^ maintained, but con- 
‘ sidcrably advanced, those sciences by their own efforts. 

‘ They were good observers of astronomical phenomena, care- 
‘ ful recorders of such observations, and mathematicians of no 
* small repute.* 

' P. 328, vol. iii. of Ancient Monarchies, 
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Nay, he even transcends everything that has 
ever yet been established of ancient science, by 
stating^ that some of the Babylonian cimciform 
inscribed cylinders, now in the British Museum, 
seem to indifeatc, so far as they haVe yet been 
interpreted, that the four satellites of Jupiter and 
seven of Saturn had been observed in Babylon ; 
‘a proof, he considers, that the small and simple 
lens of rock-cr}'stal discovered in an earlier As- 
syrian palace, had deyeloped in the hands of the 
sages of the southern city, into a telescope ; and a 
surpassingly good telescope too, oven in our days 
of achromatic glasses, every modem practicjil as- 
tronomer will allow, if seven satellites of Saturn 
had really and certainly been observed through it. 

■ All these things, however, depend on literary 
interpretations, wherein I am no authority; or 
on literary histories, which, being by no means 
contemporary with the events they assume to 
decide, can have no effect in our present work. 
Let us therefore 'turn instead to the positive 
accounts from modern examinations, and especi- 
ally respecting that feature at once so practical 
and yet so refined; viz., the astronomical orien- 

^ P. 424, vbL iii. of Ancient Mfynatchks, 
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tation of the existing walls of this temple of the 
heavenly sphtres. 

Astronomical Emplacement. 

As with many other remnants of Eastern an- 
tiquity, a cardinal direction^ had long been 
assigned by our earlier travellers to the walls of 
the Borsippa building ; and assigned because there 
was apparently a foregone conclusion that it* must 
be so, and could not be t)therwise. In most of 
the Babylonian caseS, extensive ruin has prevented 
either proof or disproof ; but at Borsippa, Sir 
Heniy Rawlinson, after having made far more 
extensive explorations and careful measures on 
the spot, than any of his predecessors, repudiates 
the cardinal idea in these most positive terms 

‘ I must here observe that Ri8h and Porter have both'lbeen 
‘ guilty of a most singular crroi^ in describing the sides of the 

^ Such a direction has always been assigned by the Rev. G. 
Rawlinson to the walls of * Babil ap«i it may be so ; but we must 
certainly object to his note in p. 367, vol iii. of his Ancient Afonar^ 
chiesy where, while he allows that such a direction would be ano- 
malous amongst the usually diagonal astrctnomical emplacements of 
Babylon, he disposes of the anomaly by saying, that for the astro- 
nomical pur|)OBes which the towers subserved, it was * indifferent 
‘ which arrangement was adopted.* We can only hope that at the 
Oxford Observatory, it is not a matter of indifference whether the 
meridian circle is parallel to the meridian, or 45^ therefrom. 
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' Bins as facing the fonr cardinal points. In reality, it is the 
' four corners which, with a slight error, fa,ce these points ; 
‘ and the titles of Ken Porter’s plates must be thus altered 
‘ throughout the scries; his western face being s.w. ; southern 
‘ face, 8.K. ; eastern face, n.e. ; and northern face, N.w. The 
‘ north-east face Is the front of the temple (a.id enters with 
‘^stmrs), the south-west the back, and the other two the 
‘ ades.’’ 

The Birs-i-Nimroud, from plates, both by Raw- 
linson and Fergusson, is evidently much more 
nearly square than the. proto-Chaldtean temple of 
Mugheir; but yet its successive terraces are 
eceentrically situated upon each other, — though 
the sides are apparently parallel or intended to 
be so, — and it is not, therefore, the most correct 
method of describing its astronomical emplace- 
ment, to speak of the orientation of the corners ; 
moreover, it is not so easy to observe accurately 
on the corners, as on the sides, of an ancient 
structure, as any one would soon find out on 
trying. Sir Henry Rawlinson too does not seem 
to have proceeded ' in tliat manner at Borsippa ; 
but to have actually observed the trending of 
the sides, and then concluded from them for the 
eorners; being perhaps involuntarily moved to 

^ Journal of the Asiatic Society, vol. xviii. p. 6. 
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give them so much prominence, because the 
glorification bf the comers of a building was a 
peculiarly Babylonish method ; and in two of 
the comers of this very building he had just 
discovered,* to his own great faihe among the 
Arabs, the commemorating cylinders of King 
N ebuchadnezzar.^ 

That king, however, had in this case only^ 
completed a structure previously begun by an- 
other monarch; or, as Sir Henry puts it, the 
foundation platfoyn ‘was left untouched by 
Nebuchadnezzar’ when he rebuilt the upper stage.^ 
And then follow his (Sir Henr/s) important re- 
marks on the orientation, detenhined fortunately, 
as already stated, by observation of the trending 
of the lines of the walls. Observed indeed only 
with an azimuth compas.^ but this seems to have 
been efficiently used ; corrected for its errors and 
variation ; and mounted for the time upon sharp 

* ‘ That must be a very powerful ioftrament for finding treasure,’ 
said one of the Arabs, pointing to the azimuth compass, wherewith 
Sir H. Rawlinson had taken a bearing from the corner of the 
wall, just before a further digging into it 'discovered the cylinder. 
And Sir H. K. was inundated immediately after that, with appli- 
cations to assist both Pashas and Bedouins to find treasures of 
gold, — discoveries more after their hearts than any inscribed 
cylinder. 

* Journal of tfie Asiatic Society, vol. xviii. p. 13. 
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edges of the ■vrall, only recently excavated clear 
of the rubbish which had covered them for 2500 
years. 

* Hence we may put more trust in the following, 
than in any geheral, statements about the orienta- 
tieii of any other ]\Iesopotamiaii building what- 
ever : — 

* A curious illustration of this difference of age (at Birs-i- 
‘ Nimrud) is also found in the varying direction of the lines 
‘ of brick-work, as occurring in the foundation and in the 
‘ temple which it supported, Ihc corners in the upper building 
^ nearly facing the four cardinal points, while the lines of the 

* sun-dried bricks at the base are deflected to the east. It 
‘ is impossible, of covltsc, that this great di.scrcpancy between 
' the two designs can^ have* anything to do with astronomical 
‘ variation ; but for the small error from the true bearing, 

* amounting to 4^ or 5^ which is apparent above, a natural 

* explanation may very well be sought. We may assign the 
‘ error, it is true, to imperfect instruments, but I should 
^ prefv.ik explaining it by sujfjposing the lines to have been 
^ laid on a day when the sun* had 4" or 5° of eastern ampli- 
‘ tude.’ 

And tlicn follows ip a note, — 

‘ Mr. Fresnel gives the error from the cardinal points at 5'^ 
‘ or 6°, and supposes this to be the magnetic variation of the 
‘ spot. The true magnetic variation, however, at Babylon 
‘ (July 1853), determined by a series of azimuths, is 4"^. The 

* compass which I used had an error in itself of the other 
‘ way ; and as my magnetic bearing was 52"^ 5' for the lino 
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‘ of the S.B. face, I thus gave the true error of the building 
‘ at 4° 5' E. 


Babylonian Generalities. 

Hence the actual contemporary* facts of their 
astronomical buildings, do not speak much in 
favour of the practical skill of the Babylonian 
astronomers ; nor indeed of their theoretical 
intentions either, as evidenced in the diagonal 
emplacement of all these walls, Avhich, in a car- 
dinal direction, might have aided many exact 
determinations of l^e places of stars and planets. 

But the truth is, probably, that pure science 
was no more thought of,* for its own sake, in 
Babylon, than was pure, self-denying, righteous 
religion. Even some of their best modern friends 
confess that 

^ the Babylonians were astrologers, no less than astrccromers, 
‘ wont to expound dreams, and.to foretell events by means of 
‘ the stars. The ancient writers, Biblical and other, state 
^ this fact in the strongest way ; and the estant astronomical 
* remains distinctly confirm it. The great majority of the 
‘ tablets are of an astrological character, recording the sup- 
‘ posed influence of the heavenly bodies, singly, and in con- 
‘ junction, or in opposition, upon all sublunary affairs, from 
‘ the fate of empires, to the washing of hands or paring of 
‘ nails.*' 

' llawliii8on*8 Ancient Empire^ voL iii p. 425, 
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Their fine art, whether painting or sculpture, 
though evidently derived from the more or less 
grand conceptions of the Assyrian artists of the 
edrlier time, degenerated amongst the Babylonians 
to the most f^uny, wretched, and co'ntcmptiblc 
representations of humanity, — whether on their 
gems, or clay cylinders, or the few colossal figures 
known (see especially their short-legged lion, with 
the thick tail ; and the shapeless man under him), 
— that were ever perpetrated by a civilized people. 

Painted by themselves, the rich Babylonians 
certainly look like what one might expect of an 
upper ten thousand, who fed their poor chiefly 
on ‘pickled bats and who indulged themselves 
in magnificent banquets that ‘ generally ended in 
drunkenness.’ 

‘ Noi that these were 8cei.e8“of coarse indulgence,’ says one 
of their apologists, — ‘for bands of performers entered with 
' the wine, and entertained the guests with the soul of music ; 
‘ and rich odour of perfumes floated around ; the eye was 
‘ delighted with the display of gold and silver plate ; while 
‘ the splendid Babylonish vestments of the guests, the cz- 
‘ quisitc carpets and hangings, the numerous attendants, gave 
‘ an air of grandeur to the scene, and seemed half to excuse 
‘ the excess of which too many were guilty.’* 

* BawlioBon’s Ancient itonarehics, voL iiL p. 329. 
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This implies wealth, and wealth there was in 
Babylon, foriits pursuit was followed with all the 
keenness and avidity which h*aa become the evil 
characteristic of the Jews of latter-day time; 
descended mow from an ancestry partly mixed 
with Babylonians, and partly with Edomites, sinQe 
the days of their greatest known kings. 

But the Semitized Babylonians were still more- 
unscrupulous, and absolutely stuck at nothing 

which should be thought good for the immediate 

• 

profits of trade, and the attraction of moneyed 
straugerb to the place. Whence arose the vilest 
feature of all in their degradiug customs ; and 
which rendered virtue an impQ,ssibility for every 
Babylonian woman, whether rich or poor ; making 
the vice even a religious duty, and setting apart 
a special temple for the })urpose. That temple, 
too, Herodotus contemporarily relates frofia his 
own observation, was always crowded with those 
coming or leaving,^ — yet now its place knows it 
no more, and the whole city has become mere 
shapeless and ruinous heaps.’. 

This thoroughly corrupted city’s statues, con- 
sisting often of plates of gold laid on a structure 

^ Kawliasou's Ancient Monarchical vol. iii. p. 465. 
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of rotten clay, deceived and dazzled many in days 
of old. Even now, one author, though too, an 
English clergyman, has recently written, in ter- 
mination to a general chapter of special pleading 
in favour of almost everything Babylonian, — that 

* SabyloD was the source to which the entire stream of Eastern 
‘ civilisation may be traced.* 

‘ To Babylon, far more than to Egypt, we owe the art and 
‘ learning of the Greeks.* 

* And it is scarcely too much to say that, but for Babylon, 

* real civilisation might not yet have dawned upon the earth.* 

But though these whitewashing opinions have 
recently emanated from Oxford and been printed 
in London, — and though certain practices con- 
nected with numbers and sexagc.simal division, 
and certain prophetical almanacs still existing 
amongst us, may be traced for their origination 
up to Babylon, — yet everything Babylonish that 
can be tested by true science, is evil 'continually ; 
a thorn in the side of honest philosophy, and an 
obstacle to healthy progress. Certainly thus do 
we find it with the astronomical emplacement of 
their buildings — and certainly thus may all men 
prove it to themselves for true civilisation, as 
dependent on a pure and true religion. 
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ARCHITECTURAL DATA — continued. 


CHAPTER 11 . 

VALLEY OF THE EUPHRATES— concZuded. 

Media and Persia. 

Media occupied the hUly country north-west 
and north of the Euphrates and Tigris, but fre- 
quently descended with its immigrants or armies 
into the great valley of the* plain of Shinar,— so 
as to acquire much histofic connexion therewith. 
To Media also, some historians are inclined to 
^ve a special appearance on the scene of human 
actions from 2458 B.c. to 2234 B.C. (proCiably 
2100 to 1934 B.C., true and astronomical) ; and 
then a long oblivion until it rose to notice once 
again in 835 B.C., just before its junction with 
the Persian rule. 

But these earlier times seem to be merely 
mythic and traditional ; for Ecbatane with its 
coloured walls, and all the other cities of the 
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‘ Medes’ that have yet been discovered, arc iden- 
tified only with the later historic period ; have 
furnished no data for their orientation ; and, even 
if they had, can afford, .from their comparatively 
recent dates, n.o contemporary proofs ,of the prac- 
tice in' vogue amongst the ‘origines’ of mankind, 
in these parts. 


Persia. 

Similarly of Persia, occupying the country north 
and north-east of Shmar proper, — as it only 
flourished imperially and architecturally from 
Cyaxares in 538 B.C., to Darius Codomanus in 
336 B.C. — there is little use in referring to any 
of its kno^ra building remains, for proofs of 
primeval orientation. 

Towards the beginning of the present century 
the rtiins of Persepoiis, Shu.shan, and Pas.sargada3 
used to be regarded as 'some of the grandest and 
most mysterious remains of ancient times. But 
Mr. Fergusson’s Architcctimd Philosophy has 
reduced them to their true proportions. 

They arc merely the forms, he say.s, of older 
Babylonian and Assyrian buildings, erected in a 
more durable material, or stone, in place of 
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bricks, -wood, metal and clay, — that use of stone, 
having been Jeamed by the Persians, in their ex- 
pedition to Egypt under Cambyses in 525 b.c. 

But the Persians had* then entirely ceased tt) 
be the cnei^etic, virtuous, mountain-people they 
had appeared under their first great ruler Cyrus ^ 
and what they erected under the successors of 
Cambyses, with the assistance of degenerate 
Egyptian art, was little else than sumptuous piles 
of palace apartments ; fit for their barbarian mon- 
archs to revel in, and not unfit for Grecian Alex- 
ander to reduce to ashes. 

The wealth and the military, as well as slave, 
power of Persian monarchs caused the buildings 
to rise from the ground. * And thousands of pri- 
soners of Avar, led along from their distant homes, 
stripped naked, with their hands tied beliind 
them, and connected together in long lines *1[)y a 
rope attached to rings passed through \hcir noses, 
or knotted on spiked collars fixed* round their 
nccks,^ — were glad to cxchahge such corporeal 
pains as these, for the wasting -labour of masonry 
and earth work, even under barbarian task- masters. 

But such treatment could not procure genius ; 

* See Plate in Rawlinson'a Ancient Empires, vol. iii. p. 436. 

F 
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and the sculptured adornments of these ill-founded 
palaces, were only debased copies of older Assyrian 
designs ; or mere mechanical repetitions of trifles 
wearying to behold. S#me apologists have indeed 
appeared, for *the often met group at Persepolis, of 
.the lion and the bull. Such a lion as that, they 
say, so tremendous in power, w’as never seen in 
the best representations of Nineveh or Calah. 

No, indeed! for who ever saw a lion half as 
large again and three times as heavy jis a bull ? 
But to represent such a lion, lea}>ing on*tln' poor 
bull, and tearing away vi.sibly with all it.s teeth, 
and two great epreads of fore-feet claw.s all work- 
ing at once in.to the tender flesh of the hind 
quarter of the bull,— who, poor animal, cjm only 
raise up its fore-feet in anguish and look round 
dismayed at its ferocious enemy ; — to make such 
a representation of unneco.ssary cruelty as this, 
and to hate so much pleasure in beholding it, as to 
have it repeated again and again, on every .stair- 
case, and almost cfery .spare portion of the palace 
walls , — that surely argues a people culminating 
in themselves all the harder-hearted features of 
the several preceding nations of the lutcramuian 
valley. For while they were, amongst themselves. 
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‘ given to j^easurea,' ‘ exceeding in dyed attire 
‘ upon their'heads, painting their faces, wearing 
‘ car-rings, and clothing themselves in soft and 
‘ rich material,’ — yit wAe they to others, bitter 
and hasty,^ ‘terrible and dreadftil, and more 
‘ fierce than evening wolves ; smiting the people 
‘ in wrath with a continual stroke, the hammer of 
‘ the whole earth transplanting conquered races, 
mutilating prisoners, and massacrcing non-com- 
batants with all refinement^ of violence and cruelty, 
beyond ‘even the qydinary Asiatic limits.^ And 
finally, they were themselves at last extinguished 
by a perpetual judgment, wliiclr makes it need- 
less for us to look among the subsequent inhabit- 
ants of the region, for any direct continuations of 
the alleged early astronomical sciemc in the valley 
of the Euphrates. 

^ iUwlinson’fl Ancient Mouarchies, vol. iii. p. 333. 
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ARCHITECTURAL DATA — continued. 


CHAPTER 12 . 

CIRCULAR BUILDERS. 

We have been thus long and full hitherto, 
in tracing each of the two systems ofrfirchitec- 

I 

ture, the Egyptian and Euj)hratean, — from their 
first known examples, about 2000 B.C. or more, 
down to their loss or degradation a few centuries 
before the Christian era, — because they are, in the 
opinion of those best calculated to judge, the two 
which ascend up most nearly to the orujincs of 
intellectual man. Thus, Mr. Fergusson, after 
freely giving to the Pyramids of Eg}'pt a de- 
cided pre-eminence in time, over whatever build- 
ings have been discovered as yet in the valley of 
the Euphrates, says of the latter, — 

* There is nothing, certainly, in India, that approaches these 
‘ monuments in antiquity, nor in China or the rest of Asia ; 
^ and in Europe, whatever may be maintained regarding prim- 
‘ eval man, we can hardly expect to find any building of a date 
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‘ prior to the Trojan war (1190 b.o.)- All our histories must 
‘ therefore begi^with Egypt and Assyria. Beyond these all 

‘ is speculation, and new fields can hasdly be hoped for.’ 

• 

Yet, if we ourselves are not mistaken, there is 
a third variety of architecture, whicii should come, 
in almost equal chronological rank with’Egyp^ 
and Assyria, and share their admitted claims to 
the honour of descending from very ancient timea 
This third architectural division, too, is abundantly 
distingui.shable by specialities of type. 

The two commencements of each of the River 
systems wc have already noted, m., the Great 
Pyramid of Egypt on one hand, ajid the pyramidal 
temple of proto-Chaldaja on thq other, were sufB- 
ciently distinguished from each other in geometry ; 
the former, being a pure mathematical figure of 
regular shape and easy definition ; whereas the 
latter, was an unequal -sided structure, built in 
broken and eccentric terraces. They were also 
clearly separable by astronomy ; the.former being 
oriented cardinally, the latter, u.t the utmost oppo- 
site thereto, or diagonally. 

But the two varieties of buildings had, not- 
withstanding, these other qualities in common ; 
viz., that, they were straight-sided, or rectilinear ; 
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— and rectangular also, or nearly so, in the ground- 
plan of their basements ; besides beiilg terminated 
extemaUy, on all their walls or surfaces, by soille 
of their best and hardest stone or brick. 

A direct cohtrast, therefore, to botii the recti- 
linear and rectangular arrangement, is offered by 
those antique builders, who, — wandering appa- 
rently from land to land, — ereeted circles of gi’eat 
stones ; which circles, whether in Palestine, 
Greece, or Italy, were almost as mysterious to 
Greeks and Eomans, as arc to ourselves the 
similar structures to be seen in France, England, 
and Scotland. }^or should the arrangement of 
the class be confined to mere megalithic open- 
air rings, for its important circular characteristic 
is found equally among the closed in stractures of 
tumuli, which are not only circular themselves in 
plan, but are frequently surrounded by either a 
circular ditch, or a cu'cular bank, or again a circu- 
lar ring (/f tall pillar-stones ; while Pyramids 
of Jeezeh are just as rectilinear and rectangular 
in the earthen banks that bound them south and 
west, as in their own masonried bases. 

In these ‘ tumuli,’ also, we meet with another 
radical feature of opposition to the Nilciau and 
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Euphratean examples ; for the tumulus has char- 
acteristically ^its only defined and built portions 
within , — while without, it cn^s merely in soft 
or perishable earth. A tumulus may have beenr, 
equally witl/a pyramid, almost invariably a tomb ; 
but has this constructive distinction, or, that 
it was fixed chiefly by the place of its centre ; 
while the pyramid was defined by the position 
of its bounding outside surfaces. A pyramid 
was thus, as it were, a mathematical definition, — 
which settles by a distinct circumference, what- 
evi.-i ia J'^llv excluded from its bounds : while 

O V 

a tumulus of antiquarian architeoturc, is rather a 
natural-history t)q>e, which, by showing the place 
of the centre, indicates whatever is, by its posi- 
tion, likely to be eminently included, within a 
circle whose size cannot be vouched for. 

Or again, a Pyramid is Promethean, i.e., care- 
ful, well-measured thought before the^ct ; while 
a Tumulus is Epimethe-an, or sudden, •thriftless 
thought after the act. The one, in classic fable, 
brought fire down from heaven, for the benefit 
of the human race ; the other, hid the candle of 
humanity under a bushel of ills. 
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Geographical Tracings^ 

One of the earliest, as it is certainly one of the 
rtmarkable, spots on the earth for circular tumuli, 
— is the neighbourhood of the Gygseah Lake, near 
Sardis, the capital of Lydia, in Asia !Mmor. 

There are several ages evidently apparent 
amongst these circular heaps ; and one even of 
the most recent of them is that described in 443 
B.C, by Herodotus, as the tomb of King Alyattes, 
who died about 570 b.c. It is a prince of tumuli, 
having at present a circular base 3700 feet in 
circumference, within which a square might be 
inscribed, scnsibfy larger than the base of the 
Great Pyramid of Egypt. Considerable skill too 
has been shown in levelling the native rock over 
some parts of that area, and erecting su])j)orting 
masonry in others, so as to make a platform CO 
feet higher ‘than the lowest ground outside. 

On that platform a burial chamber seems to have 
been erected, — and' then the whole was covered 
with layers of earth, rubble, and concrete, in a 
rounded manner, to a height of 140 feet, — some 
masonried ornaments being added at the top. 

So far, the recent explorations by M, Spiegel- 
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thal, the Prussian consul at Smyrna,^ agree well 
with the description of Herodotus as to the facts 
seen and measured by him ; ^ut the Halicamas- 
sian’s determination of the age and history of the 
monumcnt^^may be just as erroneous and as much 
reduced and cooked up to please Grecian ‘vanity, 
as was his account of the Great Pyramid ; — and 
there is certainly something very similar in both 
cases, touching his talk about the folly of monarchs 

and the immorality of damsels of the period, — 

• 

which more than excites suspicion. 

SlIH, liiiwever, both at Sardis, at Ilion’ and at 
Tantalais, on the north .shore. of the Gulf of 
Smyrna, are sufticient numbers, of these circular- 
based, central-chambered* tumuli, — to enable Mr. 
Fcrgusson to lay down ethnographically that their 
builders were a Turanian race ; and that that is 

why we find no other traces of them than the 

• 

tombs of their much-revered ancestors ; and to 
say also, that the Smyrniot remains aj)j>ear as if 
‘ left there most opportunely* to authenticate the 
‘ tradition of the Etruscans having sailed from this 
‘ part of Asia Minor, for Italy, about 1200 B.C.’ 

^ See Lydischen Konigftgrdhen hei Sarden^ by J. F. M. Oilers. 
Berlin, 1859. 4to, 18 pages, with a map and four plates. 
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Pelasgic and Etruscan Remains. 

Both Pelasgi and Etruscans, equally torab-build- 
ing, art-loving peoples, and equally Turanian or 
ultra-Celtic in origin, — Mr. Fergusson derives from 
Asia; — and finds them to have migrated in the 
13th and 12th centuries B.C., into Greece and Italy 
respectively : building there often massive city 
walls, cyclojican gateways?, horizontal-stoned archCs ; 
but, above all, circular tumuli to their progenitors. 

Of these latter con.structious, were the .so-called 
treasuries at Mycenm and Orchomenu.s, The 
former, known also as the tomb of .\treu.s, ex- 
hibits the eartheik-heap exterior, - an ijitcrior bee- 
hive dome of horizontal stones, and a small 
rectangular sejiulchre hewn out of the rock on 
one side. The internal chamber likewise betrays 
the synq)tom, of having been once lined with 
plates of bronze, — a very Asian style of decora- 
tion ; — and still shows the lower half of a column 
bedizened with zigzags and frequent, thoughtless, 
inscribed spirals. 

The counteqiart of this purely Asiatic form, 
says Mr. Fergusson, may be found in Assyria or 
Persepolis, but nowhere else in Greece. He notices 
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also, that ‘ the same (spiral or) scroll ornament 
‘ exists at Ntfw Grange in Ireland, in the island 
‘ of Gozo near Malta, and generally wherever 
‘ chambered tumuli are found.’ ^ 

It was likewise connected in a peculiar manner 
with the statues of the Syrian goddess, A’starte, 
or Mylitta; whence Sir Gardner Wilkinson in- 
fers, that, from the same volute ‘ being sculptured 
‘ on the walls of Crendi, in Malta, those singular 
‘ Druidical-shaped ruins ’ (the Hagar Keem, ‘ or 
upright stones’) ‘ are of a people whose religion 
‘ bore duiuo relationship to that of Ph’oenicia, 

‘ though they are not Phoenician, for the Phoe- 
' nicians would not have made »uch rude monu- 
‘ ments.’ ^ 

The figure of Astartc, however, volute and all, 
has been discovered in Etruria ; and there also, 
— besides many fine city walls, dearth of temples, 
but tombs iiinumorablc, — are thousands of cir- 
cular tumuli ; chambered within, a kw retaining 
basement wall without, and a* conical earth-heap 
over the top ; — u-liilc bronze utensils figure abun- 
dantly amongst the discovered contents.® 

' Pergussou’a IJUtory of Architecture^ vol. i. p, 215, 

* In lUwlinson’fl Herodotus, vol. ii. p. 544. 

^ bee Canim s Etruria Antkaj for its fine plates, but, from liis 
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The historic tomb of rorscmia is, indeed, dc- 

• 

scribed as made uj) of ‘pyramids;' which one 
would expect to be square-based and triangular- 
Mded ; but the cut given 1>y Sir. Fergu.sson on 
p. 2CG of his vol. i. shows that other alleged Etrus- 
can pyramids were merely circtdar-hivmd, and 
moderately conical, pillars. 

Great Britain and Ireland. 

Besides certain examples in the eountrie.s be- 
tween, as at Karnac in France, — circular Imildin^.s 
abound in our own country, witne.ss Stonelienw', 
Abury, Steimess, and other examples of f>pen-air, 
erect .stones ; while Kew Grange in Ireland, and 
Mac.sliowe in Orkney, possess covcreil tumuli. 
Sir M illiam Wilde, too, in his remark, that, — 

‘ were we to .stri]t the chamber and pa.s.sage of 
‘ New Grange of the surrounding mound, to re- 
‘ move the domed jioition of the cave, and to 
‘ replace the outer circle of ujiright j>illar-.stoncs 
‘ at those parts where it is deficient, we .should 
‘ have prGK*nted to us a monument not unlike 
‘ Stonehenge,' — hasgiven astn>ng connecting link 

i:gy|)tian work, I should say, often doubtful restorations. Not a 
single compass drawing cither is given in any plan of a tumulus, to 
test the direction of its entrance-passage. 
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between the iwo most striking varieties of cir- 
cular buildings.* 

Another such connexion is found in the sepul- 
chral character of both ; while the tumuli, with 
their hive-shaped domes,® are compared again and 
again by different authors to the same shaped 
apartment in the tomb of Atreus at Mycense ; 
though all our native examples are lamentably 
rude, and built in general with entirely unworked 
stones. 

Theories of the ^ates and builders of these 
monuments arc rife, as .every one knows ; and 
various. But, excepting some atlllitions to Stone- 
henge, evidently of an anomalous order and recent 

• 

period, — opinions seem now generally converging 
towards a pre-Christian date and a people from 
the East. Nor is there ^much difficulty in ima- 
gining these circular-biiilders of our present 
chapter, — who fled from Asia Minor in'about 1300 
B.C., from Greece in 900 RC., fronl Etruria in 
500 B.C., as Pelasgi and Etrurians, to have been 

* BeavtUti of the Boyne, by Sir W. 11, Wilde, p. 20.3. 

* The central chamber at Maeshowc is square in pLin, not im- 
probably in consequence of the long natural slabs of stone procurable 
there, and easily forming that sha|>c. But the tumulus outside is 
conical, the surrounding ditch circular : and the neighbouring stones 
of Stenness, arranged in a circle. See Appendix. 
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preceded by the Cimmerii, “Cymbjri, or Cymry, 
who are traceable also in a simillir number of 
successive habitats, beginning on the shores of 
the Euxine, and ending in Wales and Ireland, — 
there is little ’’difficulty, we say, in contemplating 
the weaker members of these communities driven 
westward by their foes in a continual migration ; 
losing more and more of their Eiistem-madc 
implements and Eastern refinement, and gradually 
arriving in Western Europe, a degraded, hungry, 
and forlorn race but still keeping up, what Air. 
Fergusson maintains '\s,pur excellence, the abiding 
feature of all Turanian origins, viz., the tomb- 
building tendency for their dead. 

Phoenician navigation, and the tin-trade to 
Britain, may have done a little for this westward 
movement ; but the chief part of it must have 
depended on the advance by land of large masses 
of population ; hunting, cultivating, or fighting, 
and frequently occupying for a generation or two 
as they went. That the Druid priests and many 
of their religious dogmas of proved Etwtem pro- 
clivities, were thus derived and descended, is also 
probable enough.^ So likewise those puzzles to 

^ See, for a plain and excellent popular digest of the present state 
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Irish antiquaries aftd historians of architecture, 
the rowncZ-tolvers of Ireland, standing side by side 
with a Gothic angular structure, yet more alien 
than a negro amongst a northern people ; — and 
because, they are a remnant, or ate .the sole re- 
maining copies, of now extinct originals, ones 
erected in that land by the furthest-travelled 
westward branches of the circular builders. 

That these men were not mathematically minded 
we have already shown (p. 87) by the comi)osition 
of their chief structures ; that they were inclined 
to barbaric ornament, their platings with metal, 
and abundant decoration by cencentric circles 
and spirals (fit predecessors of •the tattooing of 
South Sea savages), — sufficiently demonstrate ; 

of questions touching the ‘Ancient Britons,’ — two pafiers in the 
FortnifjhtUj lin'iew, ve l. xiv. 18G6. 

See also, chapter 5, by Dr. Thi^mam, in Barnard Davis’s and 
Thurnam’s large work, Craiiia Brltannka., where the data are gone 
into at great length and treated ulth eminent ability and impar- 
tiality. 

Dr. Stukely’s Sionchentje a Britkh T einple restored to^ the T>ruids^ 
(1740 A.D.) was a book far before its ; and perha]>s not yet 
sufficiently appreciated. His attcm]>t to show by measurement, 
that such megalithic circles had always been arranged on even and 
round numbers of the profane Egyptian or Babylonian cubit (20*7 
inches in length nearly), and not in feet or any other known 
northern standard of length, — was both excellent in itself ; and 
though it has been pooh-poohed by more recent antiquaries, I have 
never heard of any of them having ascertained by actual measure at 
the place, that the Stukeleian theory would not hold. 
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and that they were not astronomical, at least in 
their latter, or British, stage, — the Utterly varying 
azimuthal directions of their entrance-passages to 
the tumuli, incontestably establish.^ For it was 
neither an attempt to be canlinal, as with the Eg}^)- 
tian pyramids ; nor diagonal, as with Chaldajan 
temples ; but a free and easy determination, like 
that of Gallio, to care for none of these things. 

^ Maschowe entrance-passage, from a plate in Mr. Mitchell's volume 
on Masehowe, enters in from s. 40® w., nearly. 

New Grange, similarly ent« rs, according to Governor Pownall, 
from N. 24^ w. And its neighbouring tumulus, Dowth, as marked 
on the Ordnance Map, from the west ; while two smaller neighbours 
enter from the east 

The tumulus of Al^’atto, as given in plan, in M. Olfer’s plate »?, 
has no entrance-])assage proper ; though there is a modern forced 
passage entering from nearly 8ou(?i : and other older ones inside, 
crossing each other in all directions like the streets of a Saxon 
town. These efforts have, how'ever, discovered the sepulchral cham- 
ber ; in a position far from central to the mound, and with an axial 
direction of North 9® E. The chamber is oblong, rectangular, flat- 
roofed with stone beams, and reminding one of the King’s » 'hainber 
in the Great Pyramid ; though not so well, or methodically, built, 
and very much smaller ; beinu in Imcth, only 132 ; hnadfh, 93 ; 
and hfight, S- British inches; against 412, 206, and 230 respec- 
tively for the Egyptian room. Outside the Alyattian chamber is 
a portion oi an'^old ])assage, exhibiting a curious mixture of rec- 
tangular masonr}% marble inlayings, and a rounded roof <if mere 
grouted rubble and small {>ebble8, — w'hich would have horrified 
the Pyramid-builders of Egypt. 
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ARCHITECTURAL D^T^-contmued. . 


CHAPTER 13 . 

FIRST RESIDUAL ARCHITECTURE. 

Hebrew. 

The Hebrews beinff the most Semitic of all 
niitioua ucsccnded from Shem, — original and early 
architecture is not to be expected 'from them ; for 
the Semites, Mr. Fergusson tells us, never were 
builders.' But then, again, the Hebrews at an early 

^ ‘ Xeither the Phofnicians nor any of the Semitic races were ever 
‘ builders, and we look in vain in Spain or at Carthage, or at T>Te 
‘ or Sidon, for anything to tell us wkat their architecture may have 
* been.’ — Fergusson’s HiMorit' of Architecture^ vol. ii. j). 121. 

Again, in his first vol., p. 58, Mr. Fergusson ap^)ends a note, 
which, though it allows in a manner that certain hybrid architec- 
tural traces all round the Mediterranean may be ‘lUimniciaii art,* — 
yet describes it as copyimj only, from otljer nations ; and copying 
M’itliout uinlerstanding : — or, as he cruelly adds, but with perhaps, 
after all, extreme ethnographic acumen touching the recently sup- 
posed Semitic origin of Anglo-Saxon peoples — ‘ Something like our 
‘ own architecture, imitating everything, understanding nothing.* 
Making * sarcophagi at Tyre, of Egyptian form, but with Phienician 
‘inscriptions and for Tyrian kings; Greek .ornaments in Syria 
‘ wliich are not Greek ; and Poman architectural details all over 
‘ Northern Africa, which, however, are not Homan.* 


G 
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period of their patriarchal life went down to 
Eg}’pt ; and were put there through a long and 
weary apprenticeship to building under a Turanian 
face ; becoming thereby what they would other- 
wise never haVe been. 

Even then, however, a very distinct architec- 
tural place from all other Semites, must be given 
to the Hebrews, — because in their two earliest 
examples, the Tal>crn.'icle in the wilderness (about 
1500 B.C.), and the Temple of Solomon (1012 B.(\) 
— the designs of those buildings were not their 

o ^ 

own, but were given by Divine inspiration. 

The Bible is 'most distinct on this point. For, 
as to the former 'building or portable structure, — 
chapter after chapter in Exodus contains the de- 
scription of the materials, and the forms into which 
they were to be made up, according to the Divine 
command.s. Commands often exjjrcssed in nume- 
rical measures ; with the repeated solemn injunc- 
tion also'to‘Ho.se.s, ‘ And look that thou make them 
‘ after their pattern, which wtis showed thee’ (or 
thou wa.st caused to see) ‘ in the mount.’* And 
then comes the conclusion of the work, in the 

^ Exodus XXV. 40 ; xvi. 30 ; and Kunibera viii. 4. See also, in 
the New Testament, Acts viL 44 ; and Hebrews viii. 5. 
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words, ‘And ‘Moses did look upon all the work, 

• • 

* and behold, they had done it as the Lord had 
‘ commanded, even so had they done it, and 
‘ Moses blessed them.’ 

And as to the latter building, we read with 
equal dearness — 

* Then David gave to Solomon his son the pattern of the 

* porch, and of the houses thereof, and of the treasuries 

* thereof, and of the upper-chambers thereof, and of the 

* inner* parlours thereof, and of the place of the mercy-seat, 

* And the pattern of all that he had by the Spirit, of the 

* courts of the house of the Lord, and of the chambers round 

* about/ 

‘All this, said David, the Lord made* me understand in 
‘ writing by his hand upon me, even a]l the works of this 
‘ pattern. 

‘ And David said to Solomon his son, Be strong, and of 
‘ good courage, and do it : fear not, nor be dismayed ; for 
‘ the Lord God, even my God, will be with thee; he will not 
‘ fail thee, nor forsake thee, untH thou hast finished all the 
‘ work for the service of the house of the Lord.’^ 

Those works have now all of them disappeared 
from the face of the earth, a?^ known to man ; 
but their contemporar}" Liblical descriptions mid 
specifications remain, and will be found of infinite 
importance in some of the questions which we 
have to discuss in the latter part of our volume. 

' 1 Ohrooiclcs xxviii. 11, 12, and 4 9, 20. 
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Greek. 

Hiat Greeks were simply and no otlicr than 
Greeks, from before the siege of Troy down to 
the dt\ys of Alexander the Great, — even the philo- 
sophers of the porticoes in Athens itself, might 
have str^uously insisted. Yet the durable logic 
of architectural facts, enables Mr. Fergusson to 
separate the ejxrly days of Pelasgianism, from the 
totally distinct ones of subsequent Hellenism, or 
Greek .projK?!* ; and even to place several centuries 
of dark ages between. 

Under the fonner period were built cyclopic walls, 
circular tumuli, and delnised oriental frijxpcry ; — 
but then came in the Aryans followed by the 
Dorian invasion ; when the I’clasgi were stricken 
down, partly comj)elh*d to emigrate we.stward, 
and partly combined iviih the con(|uerors. This 
mixture of peoples heaved for an unknown time 
in a new national birth, and then suddenly the 
architectural result ai)peared before the world in 
the temples of Corinth and Athens— temples which 
had nothing whatever Pelasgic about them ; were 
Egyptianesque rather in derivation, and were 
rectilinear, rectangular, and columned in rock- 
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like simplicify and grandeur. So elevated too 
above foreigli Egyptian predecessors, as to be 
freely allowed the honour of being national and 
peculiar to Greece ; and worthy also of all that 
highest of architectural praise, which they have 
been receiving from the whole of the civilized 
world ever since. 

But this extreme genius in the most permanent 
of all the fine arts, lasted only from about 660 B.c. 
to 330 B.C., and passed ofi" as quickly as it came ; 
fer, been dependent, in the Fergussonian 

philosophy, on the progress of transition of an 
Aryan race into a Turanian stock, -^the nation sub- 
sided into ordinary humanity wlifti the change was 
completed, and has remained there ever since. 

Roman. 

What the Pelasgi were to Greece, such were 
their Etruscan neighbours and predecessors to the 
Romans. But in an increased degree; for the 
Etruscans lasted much longer as an independent 
people, and modified, almost as a parent, the 
stripling State that was ultimately to possess the 
ancient world. 

When Rome from 200 b.c. to 400 a.d. had 
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nearly fulfilled her mission, and bec9mc the mili- 
tary tyrant and enriched possessor* of all other 

« 

Mediterranean countries, — then, whatever had 
been invented elsewhere, and Greek architecture 
of course amftngst the rest, was brought in by 
wealth* and power to contribute to Rome’s luxu- 
rious enjoyment. But the ta.stos, — imbued deeply 
into her inmost feelings duiing her long foster- 
nursing by the circular builders of the Etruscan 
cities,— are perpetually cropping out. And hence 
the liking in Rome for circular temples ; theu, 
if uot*thc invention of the arch j>roper, yet its 
popularization tuid development ; certainly the 
invention of tho Dome, ^whereof the Bantlieon is 
still the finest example the whole world can 
show ; and, finally, earth-toj»}»ed tombs. 

Canini’s restoration of the tomb of Angustu-s — 

m 

taken by it.self, and mea.sured by our own id(;as of 
cleanline.s.s*and propriety,— is inconceivable. A cir- 
cular armngcmciit of exquisite portieoe.s, columns 
and decoratetl walls facing to nearly every de- 
gree of the circle, — resplendent in all the carving 
and polish that marble can receive, — and yet with 
a huge earthen mound on the tojt, deep enough 
to grow, and actually growing, trees in ! 
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But that ip the vtry essence of the old Etrus- 
can tumulus*/ viz., a circular ^containing wall of 
masonry below, and a ‘heap of earth abov& And 
if every rain- shower brings down defiling streams 
of earth over the fair face of the’ lower wall, — 
developed though it may have been into exquisite 
architecture, — why, what is that, other than the 
well-known Eastern custom of women who weep 
over a corpse, throwing earth on their heads, and 
drawing streaks of mud down their cheeks ? A 
building visibly w^j.iling for the dead, with a 
perpetual sign of lamentation, — so long as a par- 
ticle oi the earthen mound abo%^‘, remains to be 

washed down by the r^ins of •heaven, over its 

• 

rounded cheeks of architectural design below, — 
such was the Roman devised tomb of Augustus 
Csesjir. 

We strive, and strive in vain, to keep the tombic 
monuments of our loved ones, fair and bright 
against the influence of all weathcT: ; • but the 
Romans, taking a hint from mound-building 
Etruscans, used the bad weather itself, in com- 
bination with their monument — half of masonr)' 
and half of earth,— as a manufiicturing arrange- 
ment, for keeping up a never-ending appearance ' 
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of one of the ancient accompaniments of weep- 
ing out of respect for the dead. 

Only join to such a Roitiano-Etruscan tomb, a 
perpetual wator-whccl on a neighbouring stream, 
set to turn for' ever a Buddhist cylinder inscribed 
with prayers ; — and the applied mechanics of 
gua-jfi-religious grief, would Ix' complete. But of 
these Buddhists now, we must speak separately. 

Buddhist. 

Buddhist architecture is ^essentially circular, 
domical, tombic, memorial, and ancestral ; in so 
far therefore Turanian and Pelasgic— or of the 
school of the cii'i;ular byilders,~-even to tlaj ex- 
tent of surrounding their tope>, or solid doiuc.s, 
with columnar pillar stones. But, if really de- 
scending from some of tlu; south-easterly moving 
branches of that once central family,— this repre- 
sentative of it soon became, in an Indian climate, 
wealthy, lenCrvated, given to gaudy display, re- 

t 

fined without taste, and delighting in mere pro- 
fu.sion and intricacy of commonplace designs. 

Some writers will iii.si.st on the Buddhist reli- 
gion, which is still professed by the largest mere 
numbers of men in the earth, being that of those 
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early patriarchs who were immediately out of 
the direct Hchrcw line ; and therefore with some 
traditional claims to the remembrance, at least, 
of ethnic Divine inspiration. But others attribute 
its formation to sul:>sequcnt human enthusiasts, 
between 600 and 300 b.c. ; and much of its 
literature and so-called history, to times subse- 
quent to the Christian sera. 

Be this however as it may, seeing that its 
earliest architectunil remains do not go back 
further than 250 B.q., nor come down much later 
tliuu you A.o.,— Buddhism can fill no important 
position in our present inquiry.' 

^ Bi^shan. From a recently imblished work, entitled, Th*' Giant 
Cities of liajih a and wherein the author ><j)eakH contidently of hav- 
ing seen all, and visiteil sonic, of ‘the (hret score great cities with 
‘ waifs, ijahs, and brazen bars of the Rejihaini, or giants who dwelt 
‘ in that land both before Moses and before Ai>rahani,’ — I had hoped 
to ]>rocure cant* mantra rij partieiilaiit, t»f those very early times in 
that interesting ]»art of the w«»rld. 

Hut out of seven ])lati*H (ineludiifg the gilt stamps six represent 
eoiifesHedl\ 7u»7/Jo/re»»lunined ruins ; while the seventh, — though 
purporting to exhibit ‘a giant’s house, with stone (jpilipg, door, and 
wiudow-slmtter,’ — yet betrays a /'o/now^coloimado running along 
the ri!i<Mle of the room, in order to support an original joint in the 
stone ceiling, where the half-length slabs of which it is composed, 
meet in the middle I 

We ean only hojie, therefore, that some future explorer may be 
more successful in arriving at traces of tlie original architecture, 
really contemporary with the primeval riOphaimites of i:>yria and the 
region round about. 
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CJIATTEE 14. 

SECOND KESIDl’AL ARCHITECTCRE. 

Of all other existing varieties of reputed olden 
architecture (see the Frontispiece), wc read in 
Mr. Fefgussou's carefully preinired volumes, — that 

Ce’/loitesc, dates from 101 u.(!. to IL’O.O a.d. ; 

Jaina. in India, from 900 a.d. to l.'go a.d. ; 

Southern Hindoo, with its so-called ‘ (Jopuras,’ 
or ‘Gate Pyramid.s,’ from 800 a.d. to IGOO a.d. ; 

Northern Hindoo from COO a.d. to 1700 a.d. ; 
and 

Candmtoin , — recently di.scovercd and much 
admired for its superior ta.ste to ordinary Indian 
and Malayan production's, from 980 a.d. to 1500 
A.D. ; (being the work of an emigration from 
Ca.shmere, driven thence by the early Moham- 
medan emi)erors, — and carrying with them many 
romiuiscence.s of the later Greek art from Bactria 
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and Alexander the* Great’s other central Asian 
conquests). 

Chinese architecture should afford ancient ex- 
amples, as the people themselves have been 
permanent inhabitants of the same land from the 
very earliest times. But, whether from thek 
building materials being bad, their weather un- 
propitious and destructive, or European explora- 
tion still in its infancy, — nothing is known of 
that land’s structures earlier than 240 B.C., the 
date of ‘ the great w^ll.’ 

N\ inle iiually, the Mexican and other A merican 
built remains, — including some erroneously named 

pijramkh,^- — but much more Ifke the terraced, 

• 

^ 111 a roct?nt publication, such undue prominence has been given 
amongst true and well built stone pj-ramids, to the mere terraced 
mound of Cholula in Mexico, — a.s being ‘ a ]»yramid* which h:w 
‘ about twice the length of basis of Jthe Great Pyramid of (lizeh.’ — 
that it may bo worth while to quote, from Mr. Fergu.^son, that if 
the Cholula mass is really so very kirge in the base, it is less t'n.m 
half the lieight of the (Ireat Pyramid ; in broad andllat on the ioj», 
(where it was intended to support a hollow temple,) ‘ i?» e*niii"».sed 
‘ of badly burnt bricks and mud, and is now so overgrown with 
‘ trees, that it is dillieiilt make out its ^i>rm.’ 

America has also mounds of pure earth, which are ooeasiimrilly 
older than her built reniain.s. These mounds are often round, but 
sometimes in the shajie of a ground plan of snakes, tortoises ami 
other animals. Sufficiently original therefore, but neither equal 
in age, to many of the works of the circular builders in Europe and 
Asia ; nor similar to them in jiossessing, as a rule, internal chambers 
and eutrance -passages, whether sepulchral or otherwise. 
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stiur-cascd, and toraplc-bearing, structures eso- 
potamia, than the burial pyramids generally, or 
the Groat Pyramid in particular, of Lower Egj'pt, 
— date only from .lOO a.p. to about 1500 a.d.* 
These, therefore, close the list of all the remain- 
ing known arehiteeturo that we need appeal to, 
for assisting our special inquiry into primal 
times. 

' With reference to the oft-mooted question of the origin of 
American architecture, and its aboriginal inliabitants as well ; — the 
following j»articulars were recently communicated to me, by Mr. 
(ieorge Jiavidsiui; Astronomer to the Tuiited States Cotist Survey, 
— and jusl retiinictl from an inspection of the Co.'vst of Alaska; — 

‘ The wlutle north-west coast i.s peopled by the same ra<‘e of 
‘ Indians that extemlS certainly to the northern boundary of t'ali- 
‘ fornia. North of Alaska Peninsula are the Ks(piiinaux. Put the 

* wh«<le of the Aleutian Islands, part of Ala,‘*ka IVninsula, and tho 
‘ Archijtelago of Kadi*ak, are inhabited by the Almtmns'' a 
‘ ilidcrent race from either, and partaking in many characteristics 

* and features with the ,Inj»anese. It is_^a fruitful theme for in- 
‘ ve.stigati«*n, and I intend to juirsue it when on the Pacihe this 

* .“pring. The Kamtschatka branch of the (Jreat .Iapane.se Warm 
‘ stream runs into liehring's Sea »»n the we.stern verge of the Aleutian 
‘ Islands, ami in IHG’J (Sept.) a Aajianese junk, carried by thisstn'am 

* fniin .Iaj»an, was wrecked on Alton, the w f.sterninost of the 

* Aleutian.s. I’ljey were rescued in ISO.'l. The main .stream has 
‘ carrie<l .lapamsc* junks to the coa.st <‘f (*regf)n and Washington so 
‘ late as IS.'L'L’ 

For /#/o/.wof the American mounds ami jiyramidabba-sed temples, 
together with similar constructions in Kurr»pe, Scythia, ami Africa, 
see a j*a]n;*r read by Mr. St. John Vincent I>ay, T.K., in February 
lhG8, bf fon. the Phil<<s<»phieal So<'iety <»f ^Ilasgow, njMin S^nn* 
in nrfttiri 'Tlintrujt amcernintj the Purjujut and Primal ConditUm of 
the Ur* at Pyram 'ul of Jvczeh, 
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CHAPTER 15 . 

ARCHITECTURAL RESULTS. 

If we should uow, — after our rather extensive 
review of all the oldest known remains of archi- 
tectural skill in anjj and all the countries of the 
earth, — resume, with increased powers, o*ur first 
investigation touching both the *recently alLged 
invariable pyramidal form, aiftl one constant 
method of astronomical emplacement, assorted as 
common to all primal structures an unexpected 
answer comes forth. 

For, on making such examination, we immedi- 
ately find, not only that there is amougsl all known 
architectural works, only one territoritd instance 
— viz., the Lower Egyptian, — of true and pure 
geometrical Pyramids ; but that it is only there, 
that the asserted astronomical orientation has any 
place. 

Elsewhere, either no astronomical intention 
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whatever appears, as at Thohes am^. Meroe, and 
with the eircuhir biuldings everywhere ; or, as in 
the Chalda‘‘an, Assyrian, and Babylonian struc- 
tures, an opposite orientation law crojxs out ; i.e., 
in the basement walls there being directed not 
en, or towards, but away from, the cardinal 
points ; and to the utmo.st possible e.vtent. 

This very defined and signal fact of astro- 
nomical ojtposition in Euphratean j>ractiee to 
Nileian precedent, — is further shown, by a con - 
sideration of all the data, to have been most in- 
tentional, settled, and determined on the jxirt of 
every bramdi and age of the Interamnian pojni- 
lation. For, how ever the various successive em- 
pin s there rose or fell, and whether their remains 
are first met with on the sites of the gi'cat Imrial 
cities near the Persian Gulf ; or, whether after- 
wards they are found coming out in splendour in 
the cold north-western regions of the Assyrian 
empire, and its severer metropolis of Nineveh ; 
or after that again flourishing once more in the 
burning south, within the mighty ram])arts of 
gaudily-decked, and almost tropically-heated, Ba- 
bylon the magnificent ; and whether the tastes of 
the locid sovereigns and their people rap now on 
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temples to tjjieir goUs, and now on palaces for 
their kings, — still that determination to hold on 
to a peculiar, and scientifically a most incon- 
venient, orientation, — is predominant in almost 
every case. 

Something also of a grovnng or accumulating 
and strengthening feeling was this in Mesopo- 
tamia, being realized on a larger and larger scale 
on cveiy successive occasion ; so that while in 
Egypt we discover the best and grandest of its 
Pyramids at the Ijcginning of its series (sec Fron- 
tispiece}, — in Mesopotamia, on the other hand, 
the largest and most typical of 'all its peculiar 
terrace-based temples, is the latest of the whole. 
In everything, thei-efore (except where the cir- 
cular builders differ from both, and show so little 
care for any sp(‘cies of science, that science can 
hardly include them in her intellectual ranks), 
the Euphrates series of buildings, though nearly 
parallel with, but not quite so ancieirt as, the 
series of the I^ower Nile,— is clearly their veiy 
opposite in both manner, arrangement, external 
appearance, internal intention, and even whole 
history of birth, invention, and development. 

Now something so marked as this, and w'hen 
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wc had been led by literary men tp expect close 
uniformity, — makes it ■well worth our while to 
inquire, whether there be not some other data 
which can be referred to for additional testimony ; 
something equiilly contemporary with the archi- 
tectural, perhaps older, certainly varying the point 
of view, and othei^visc also proper to be intro- 
duced into the present iiujuir}’. 
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CHAPTER 16 . 

FLINTS OF THE DRIFT. 

‘While we have been straining our eyes to 
‘ the East/ says Sir^John Lubbock/ ‘ and eagerly 
‘ watching excavations in Egypt and Assyria, 

* suddenly a new light has arisen -in the midst of 
‘ us ; and the oldest relics of msfti yet discovered 

* have occurred, not among the ruins of Nineveh 
‘ or Heliopolis, not on the sandy plains of the 
‘ Nile or the Euphrates, but in the pleasant val- 
‘ leys of England and France, along the banks of 

* the Seine and the Somme, the Thames and the 
‘ Waveney.’ 

The supposed new light thus eloquently referred 
to, was that lit in 1840, when M. Boucher de 
Perthes published his first account of certain flint 
weapons, found in special gravel, and drift, beds 

* Prehitlork Than, by Sir John Lubbock, F.B.S., p. 268. 

H 
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near Abbeville in France ; and he jvaa soon fol- 
lowed, imitated, and confirmed,' by half the 
« 

geological world. 

These drift-beds have been estimated by geo- 
logical processes, to be 30,000, 50,000, or any 
greater number of years old; and contain the 
bones of both the mammoth and sundry other 
now extinct animals (forming therefore a post- 
pliocenc, or post-tertLaiy geological formation) ; 
and though no bones of man are fiudablc therein, 
yet hundreds and even thousands of flints, chipped 
with ah evident intentional mental purpose, have 
been collected, -r-and arc held by those most skilful 
in such inquiries to testify to a human origin. 

Man, then, argues this new school, must have 
lived when these gravel-beds were being deposited; 
when the mammoth, the woolly rhinoceros, the 
cave-bear, and divers other now extinct animals, 
roamed over the earth. Man’s own bones have 
disappcarc-d, probably because they were small, 
especially seeing that no bones of animals smaller 
than man, have come down to us in these gravels ; 
but man’s lasting weapons of durable flint, still 
remain to bear testimony l}oth to his skill in 
manufacturing them, and his contemporary exist- 
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encc with a ij^una and Flora essentially different 
from what now'’ prevails over Eijrope. 

In the midst of all the ecstasies of delight, 
with which these very recent discoveries have 
been hailed, there has perhaps not been sufficient 
remembrance, that so far back as 1824, the late* 
Rev. Dr. Fleming' maintained the co-existence 
of man with the above-mentioned now extinct 
geological animals.® 

Also that their remains occurring only in super- 
ficial strata, are conn<ytcd, according to him, with 
the last, or modem epoch only, of the earth’s his- 
tory ; and that their, the animals’, final extinction 
was greatly accelerated, or even Entirely brought 
about, by human hunting. Hunting — indicates 
the learned minister— formed the inveterate occu- 
pation of men, from the earliest days ; and con- 
tinued in full force so long ijs there was anything 

* In Jameson’s Edinbwrgh PhUosophiad Journal, 1824; 

and vol. xiv., 1826. • 

® Vol. xi. p. 303.— * (5.) The remains of those extinct animals 
‘ occur only in the superficial strata, and in fresh-water gravel or 
‘ clay, and may be viewed as connected with the last or modem 

* epoch of the earth's history. (6.) Man was an inhabitant of this 
‘ country at the time when these animals^ (mammoth, elk, rhinoceros, 
hippopotamus, cave-bear, hyiena, etc.), *now extinct, flourished, 

* his bones and his instruments having been found in siniilar situa* 
‘ tions with the reinain8.*-<-llev. Dr. Fleming, JS24. 
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well worth their hunting : and he ^vren considers 
the process to so sharp and powerful as an 
exterminator, that he apparently sees no reason 
why all the animals known to have been at any 
time contemporary with man, but now extinct, 
should not have died, or been killed out, within 
the last 6000 yeara 

Some animals, and generally the larger, are ex- 
terminated much more quickly than others. So 
that, as we know by pur own personal experience 
at the Cape of Good Hopq — ^the lion, elephant, 
rhinoceros, eland, and many other large animals, 
have Entirely dnd recently vanished out of a tract 
of country far' larger than all Great Britain, — 
while the leopard, hysena, jackal, duiker, stein- 
bok, etc., remain. Only two hundred years ago, 
the extreme souther^ point of Africa, was a fit 
representation of the.great mammal ages of geo- 
logy — ^from the number and variety of huge and 
ponderous beasts that roamed over, and grew so 
astonishingly large, upon its plains of scanty ver- 
dure. Two centuries however, assisted no doubt 
by fire-arms and the migration of a civilized race, 
have sufficed to produce there a zoological change, 
akin to those, which are generally attributed to 
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uncountable fiumbers of years, by the pure geo- 
logist.^ 

No one, however, was more instant in season 
and out of season than Dr. Fleming, in pressing 
upon the attention of the learned world, the rapid 
manner in which divers birds and animals have 
been thinned down in their numbers, within the 
period of Saxon history, and thereby brought to 
the verge of geological extinct species ; and yet 
even he was not able fuUy to realize the rapidity 
of the process. For ■\yhile we have all been taught, 
almost to shed tears over the fate of the Dodo, 
which no man on earth shall ever see again, — 
and to inveigh against the unscrupulous destruc- 

t 

tion of that strange-looking fowl by early southern 
navigators ; — the ‘ great auk,’ we are now told, 
has died out of existence within the present cen- 
tury, and amongst ourselves ; and Dr. Fleming 
himself, had, in a tamed condition, the very last 
known member of the race ; — though, apparently 
without being fully aware at the time, that the 

^ For a plain, unvarnished statement of these great animalian 
facts, as they existed so short a time ago, in the neighbourhood of 
what is now the peaceful city of Cape Town, — see ‘ The Record ; or 

* a Series of Official Papers of the Dutch Government, from 1649 

* to 1720 A.D.,’ published in Cape Town in 1838, under the editor- 
ship of Lieut. D. Hoodie, R.N. 
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poor individual bird before tim, wa^ in truth the 
carrier of such a freight of destiny almost accom- 
plished. 

Dr. Fleming, then, was exceedingly inclined to- 
wards abort dates for the contemporaneousness of 
*man with — not the whole duration of the species 
of the mammoth, — but merely, some of the later 
members of it. And perhaps he would have re- 
tained those short dates, even though he had 
lived down to the present day, — when almost 
every one is demanding more time, wherein to 
place in order the real or supposed facts of the 
early history oY the earth. 

Mr. W. Carruthers has no doubt pointed out,* 
that there is a permanent and characteristic dif- 
ference between all zoologists on one hand, and 
geologists on the other, as to the ages which they 
assign to the same natural and primeval facts : 
the former men of science being inclined to com- 
paratively smaU^ and the latter to enormously 
great, periods of time. But then, so many other 
natural-history students have recently gone along 
with the popular geological current of the day, 

^ *The Antiquity of Man,’ in toI. xvL of British and FonsQn 
Evangelical Review^ 9 . 383, etc. 
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that we cannot be ’certain of what the minister 
of Flisk’s opinion would have^ been now^ in pre- 
sence of the later facts and papers, before which 
so many of his fnends have succumbed. Indeed 
we rather suspect^ if the mean judgment could 
be taken of all existing natural historians, zoolo- 
gists, and others, — and especially those selected 
examples of them filling places of honoiur in 
metropolitan scientific societies, — it would im- 
doubtedly be found to attribute to the rough 

* flint hatchets, knivtjs, and spear-heads’ of the drift 

« 

— a vastly superior age to that of any of the 
architectural monuments we have* yet reAdewed. 

Smh an age, indeed, that, if some of the earlier 
of these latter objects date from 4000 years ago, 
— the flint implements of the drift, say these 
gentlemen, must date from,40,000 or 80,000 years 
since, or more. Whether these scientists are right, 
or wrong, in this view, we do not now pause to 
inquire, — but shall only examine the case, on its 
own advocates’ showing, in order to ascertain 
what may be its best and most favoured claims 
to enter into our present investigation. 
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We should observe, in the first place, that the 
said flint weapons being merely chipped into 
shape, — and not ground on the edges or polished 
over the surfaces, as with most of the stone 
weapons of known savage tribes in modem times, 
belong, — according to those who make savage 
manners and customs their study in the present 
day, — to the very lowest conceivable stage of 
savagedom. And this main fact, combined with 
the inferred vast age of the specimens, is thus 
employed by Shr Charles LycU in throwing a 
most powerful light on the nature and time of 
origination of intellectual man (our very title and 
subject), on the surface of the earth. We give 
the whole of Sir Charles’s long paragraph from 
end to end,^ so that there may be no mistake in 
gathering his real meaning : — 

‘ It has B<niletimes happened that one nation has been con- 
' quered by another less civilized though more warlike, or 
‘ that, daring social and political revolutions, people have 
‘ retrograded in knowledge. In such cases, the traditions of 
‘ earlier ages, or of some higher and more educated caste 

> AwSqvity of Man, by Sir Charles LyeU, third edition, revised, 
pp. 378 and 379. 
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‘ which has beesi destroj^cd, may give rise to the notion of 
' degeneracy from* a primal state of superior intelligence, or 
‘ of science supernaturally communic£?tcd. But had the ori- 
^ ginal stock of mankind been really endowed with such superior 
‘ intellectual powers, and with inspired knowledge, and had 
‘ possessed the same improvable nature as their posterity, the 
^ point of advancement which they would have reached ere 

* this would have been immeasurably higher. We cannot 
‘ ascertain at present the limits, whether of the beginning or 

* the end, of the first stone period, when Man co-existed with 
' the extinct mammalia, but that it was of great duration we 

* cannot doubt. During those ages there would have been 

* time for progress of which we can scarcely form a concep- 

* tion, and very different would have been the character of the 
‘ works of art which wo should now bo endeavouring* to inter- 
‘ pret, — those relics which we are now disinterring from the old 
‘ gravel-pits of St. Acheul, or from the Liege caves. In them, 

^ or in the upraised bed of the Mediterranean, on the south 
‘ coast of Sardinia, instead of the rudest pottery or flint tools, 

‘ so irregular in form as to cause the unpractised eye to 
^ doubt whether they afford unmistakable evidence of design, 

‘ we should now be finding sculptured forms, surpassing in 
‘ beauty the masterpieces of Phidias or Praxiteles ; lines of 

* buried railway or electric telegraphs, from which the best 

* engineers of our day might gain invaluable hints ; astrono- 
^ mical instruments and microscopes of more advanced con- 

* struction than any known in Europe, and other indications 
^ of perfection in the arts and sciences, such as the nineteenth 
‘ century has not yet witnessed. -Still further would the 
‘ triumphs of inventive genius be found to have been carried, 

^ when the later deposits, now assigned to the ages of bronze 
‘ and iron, were formed. Vainly should we be straining our 
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* 

^ imaginations to guess the possiblb uses ^nd meaning of 
^ such relics — ^machines perhaps for navigating the air or 
^ exploring the depths* of the ocean, or for calculating arith- 
^ metical problems, beyond the wants or even the conception 
‘ of living mathematicians.’ 

Now after reading this most important judg- 
ment by one of the first geologists of our age, and 
apprehending fully his grounds of argument, — it 
will appear clearly, that his total conclusion will 
only be intensified, by any further discoveries or 
discussions, which may either prove or imply, a 
very much greater age still„for the flint imple- 
ments dug out of the drift, than what we have 
yet recorded. 'So that if any particularly go-a- 
head geologist bhall draw still more largely on 
those stores of untold time, which cost him and his 
brethren so very little, — and put millions and even 
billions of years where we have put thousands 
only,— that will but. make it infinitely more 
certain than ever, according to the involuntary 
testimonjT of Sir^ C. Lyell, — ^that man, at that 
excessively removed period of time, could not 
by any possibility have been then ‘endowed 
‘ with superior intellectual powers, science super- 
‘ naturally communicated, inspired knowledge, and 
‘ the present improvable nature of human kind.’ 
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In fact, *thougli whole shiploads of chipped 
flints may he dug out of any number of gravel- 
beds, and may also be claimed by anthropologists 
as contemporary remains of those who shaped 
them ages ago, — ^they testify nothing as to intel- 
lectual man ; and therefore have little more to do 
with the subject of our investigation, than the 
mere gravel itself. 

What we alluded to under our title as intel- 
lectual man, and meant tj imply thereby, was, — 
man as he is now, or with the mind wherewith he 
was already endued in the days of Job, of Abraham, 
and of Moses ; — and that statfe which certain 
eminent anatomists are inclined tif) distinguish, 
within the limits of their science, — as implying 
an organized creature with an immensely prepon- 
derating amount of brain, to that poi^essed by 
all other known living creatures ; or again, as a 
being with an almost unlimited capacity for mental 
improvement. 

This last feature or form of the statement, is 
evidently a part of Sir Charles Lyell’s means of 
distinction; but when he adds thereto, ‘science 
‘ supematurally communicated, and inspired know- 
‘ ledge,’ though only as mere traditions and notions 
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that may have originated out of the ‘accidents of 
human history, — ^it js evident that ho brings on the 
field the teachings of religion, with regard to the 
Divine creation of man. The teachings of many 
systems too of religion, — though he does not point 
out anything better, or essentially different, in one, 
than another.^ 

Yet inasmuch as the Eg 3 rptian and Assyrian 
religions have given dates of several tens, or even 
hundreds, of thousands of years for man living on 
the earth under kings, princcg, and civilized rule 
very much as at present ; and one of the dates 
for ‘ Ikswaku and Buddha’ of the Indian religion, 
goes back so far as to 2,183,102 years B.C.,® — it is 
perfectly impossible to square such dates, with 
the most important integration which Sir Charles 
LyeU has performed, i\pon all that we know, by 
geology and otherwise., of former and present 
works of man. Those Gentile dates therefore, 

^ ‘The inventors of usAful arts, the poets and prophets of the 
‘ early stages of a nation’s growth, the promulgators of new systems 
‘ of religioiii ethics, and philosophy, or of new codes of laws, have 

* often been looked u])on as messengers from Heaven, and after their 

* death have had divine honours paid to them, while fabulous tales 

* have been told of the prodigies which accompanied their birth.’ — 
P. 604, 3d edition of Lyell’s Antiquity of Man. 

2 Useful Tables of Indian Metrology and Chroiwlogy, by James 
Prinsep, Koyal Asiatic /Society, Calcutta. 
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according the general tenor of his whole para- 
graph, cannot "be true ; or the character of geo- 
logical findings would be totally diverse jfrom what 
they are. Wherefore it is well to remember, that 
the Eevealed religion of the Bible tells a very 
different story, as to the true and limited* era gf 
man’s early civilization. 

Several worthy men, — indeed Dr. Prichard, in 
his ethnological researches, amongst others, — ^have 
confessed, that the earlier chapters of Genesis 
hardly seem to them capable of a very definite 
interpretation as to the exact chronology bf man ; 
— though they all agree that the Bible date of the 
Divine inspiration of man, or, when ‘ man became 
a living soul,’ — ^the important point in a work 
on religion, — cannot be put further off from 
our times, on any rendering of the Biblical text, 
than between 6000 and 7000 years ago. 

Until, therefore, intellectual monunHents equal 
to those of the present day, or to those much more 
advanced constructions which Sir Charles Lyell 
has sketched out, — shall be discovered, nature 
placed in drift, gravel, or clay-beds, which geolo- 
gists shall testify or prove to be older than 7000 
years, — there will have been nothing yet dis- 
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covered by geology to impugn the Bible date of 
the Inspindion of man. 

Almost needless is it to say, when our readers 
can examine for themselves, as well as we can, 
both Sir C. LyeU’s work on the Antiquity of Man, 
apd Sir John Lubbock’s on Prehistoric Times , — 
that neither of these very comprehensive works on 
recent geological discoveries, contains the slightest 
allusion to any such high intellectuality charac- 
terizing the works of any times, which they say, 
are more, more in any way, certainly not much 
more, than 6000 years, or even 4000 years old : 
certain possibilities in Egypt being excepted, and 
which we shall diccuss in chapters 18, 19, and 20. 

Yet what neither of those great leaders in their 
respective subjects has ventured to hint or even 

hope for, — has very lately been asserted elsewhere 

« 

so roundly, repeatedly, and positively — both in 
print, and 'in speech before scientific societies — 
that we must devote the next chapter to its 
careful consideration. 
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CHAPTEE 17 . 

PYEAMIDS OP EUEOPE. 

Meeting unexpectedly, in a work published 
last ycar,^ with the striking* phrase, — ‘ those mag- 
, wf/'flnt though rude western Pyramids that con- 
‘ dilute the grand old mausolea £f Ireland and 
‘ Brittany! — I could not but worker how Mr. Fer- 
gusson had omitted all mention of such apparently 
important monuments, from the otherwise com- 
prehensive pages of his Architectural History! 

9 

Very soon too, another recent work was found® 
speaking, not only freely and confideiftly of the 
‘ Boyne Pyramids,’ but giving to one of them, at 
present known by the name of New Grange, the 
following glorious title of praise : — 

^ Archaic Sculpturinga of Cups, Circles^ etc.^ by Sir James Y. 
SimpsoD, Bart, and M.D.; 1867 ; p. 115. 

* Beauties of the Boyiie, by Sir William R. WUde, F.R.LC.S. and 
M.R.LA., 1849. Pp. 202, 203, 224. 
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‘ The most splendid specimen of this description, which wc 
‘ know of, in Central or North-Western Europe, is the magni- 
' ficent mausoleum at New Grange, which may well be deno- 
‘ minated the Great Pyramid of the WesC 

Thus much for its architectural character ; and 
then for its age, the same author writes of New 
Grange, ‘ it may be coeval or even anterior to its 
‘ brethren on the Nile.’ So that the Scriptural 
indications of Shinar and Egypt being the oldest 
scenes of man’s architectural triumphs, would 
seem to require alteration ; and the name of Ire- 
land should be read in their place. 

Some other localities have also much glory, 
both architectural and intellectual, claimed in 
their favour. For, of the Brittany so-called ‘p 3 rra- 
mids ’ it has recently been stated,* that ‘ they are 
‘ perhaps older than those of Egypt, for they con- 
‘ tain implements and weapons only of stone, — 
‘ not of bronze or iron. They were reared in the 
‘ stone age, — the Egyptian tombs were reared 
‘ after metallic tools were invented.’ 

While with still greater boldness was it said on 
the same occasion, — ‘ But if not content with the 
‘ age of these enormous western tombs or pyra- 

^ At a meeting of tbe Royal Society, Edinburgh, December 16, 
1867 ; Bee Appendix 2. 
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‘ mids, we h»d, besides cromlechs and megalithic 
* circles, other' remains of injtellectual man in 
‘ Europe imdoubtedly older than the oldest Egyp- 
‘ tian Pyramid.’ And a piece of carved ivory, 
described as ‘that accurate piece of drawing or 
‘ sculpture,’ was then alluded to, as being ‘ far, 
‘ far older than the age of the oldest Pyramid.’ 

But even these claims of enormous antiquity 
for intellectual man, in this north-western part of 
the world, are overpassed by certain others made 
here also for certain sculptured stones (some of 
thcui similar to, if not also identical witfi, many 
in the interior of New Grange) ;*and whose age 

their admirers mostly express id a series of dim 

• 

and misty allusions to archaeological periods of 
bronze and of stone almost interminable, having 
intervened since they wer§ executed ; as well as 
to huge physical changes, such as the time ‘ when 
‘ possibly England was still geologically united to 
‘ the Continent, and the Tharqes was only a tri- 
‘ butary of the Ehine ages and changes these 
last, for which geologists usually demand tens, and 
even hundreds, of thousands of years. 

Here then, we have positively, — ^though in the 

^ Archaic Sculpturings, p. 145 ; by Sir Jiimes Y. Simpson. 


I 
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last chapter we had not,— moderli science, as 
practised by soma persons, in direct, and unapolo- 
gized for, antagonism to Eevelation. More com- 
pletely so too, the further the case is examined 
into, — ^for these large assertions of archaeological 
’time for anything bearing, or supposed to bear, a 
highly intellectual character, arc almost invariably 
found to underlie still larger demands, by the 
same persons, for comparatively imintellectual 
remains. For these, they claim indeed the most 
enormous periods ; but during which they argue 
that man may have been developing or improv- 
ing himself by slow degrees, out of a primal 
state of bestial ignorance and simplicity — bright up 
to his highest condition in modem times, without 
having either required, or received, any inspira- 
tion or other supernatural aid from his Creator. 

Now with the general question of whether 
these writers are religiously right or wrong, — 
whose minds find such pleasure in pushing off 
into the remotest distance of time all symptoms 
of the direct action of a personal God, and deny- 
ing every trace of the Scriptural Deluge, on the 
affairs of all human kind, — we have not here to 
do. But we cannot avoid taking scientific note, 
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that both an e^egious diflTerence of opinion from 
the Biblical narrative, and an* astonishing state- 
ment of absolute fact, in the matter of what coun- 
tries first were inhabited by intellectual man, and 
when, — has been brought up before us. Brought 
up too in a manner, and by parties, we cannot 
ignore ; and maintained not a little upon the 
strength of many asserted qualities and charac- 
teristics of the so-called Irish, as containing the 
finest examples of all the. European, Pyramids, 
and some of their component stones. Inhere is 
no other course therefore possible to us, as mere 
searchers after scientific truth, than to examine 
what are the observations^ examinations, or argu- 
ments, upon which the existence of the said most 
remarkable qualities and characteristics of these 
structures, is asserted. 

Tested by Geometry. 

We have already shown, p. 1^, and partly re- 
peat below,^ the strict geometrical definition of a 

^ (1.) A Pyramid is a' solid whose base is a regular rectilinear 
plane figure, and whose sides are plane triangles, having all their 
vertices meeting together in a point above the base, called the 
vertex of the Pyramid. 

(2.) Pyramids take particular names from the figure of their base, 
as triangular, square, rectangular, pentagonal,, etc., etc,^^Ordinary 
Geometrical Dejtaiiiom, 
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Pyramid. How near thereto, then, come the 
Irish Pyramids? 

In Sir William Wilde’s woodcut view of New 
Grange, — the chief of these monuments,^ — ^we see 
merely a low, broad, straggling, mound, partly 
overgrown with a hazel plantation, and sprawling 
over a field whose surface dips exceedingly to- 
wards one side. But as this is the present state 
only, and may be very different from the build- 
ing’s original condition, we refer to the more 
methodical account by Governor Pownall, in the 
second volume of the Archcsologia, date 1770 : a 
description extending through forty quarto pages, 
discussing several previous accounts, and fortified 
with measures expressly taken for the Governor, 
by a Mr. Samuel Bovie, a land-surveyor: these 
measures too, being the latest we can hear of. 

Now in his Plate 20, where Governor Pownall 
gives both a plan (to be taken in connexion with 
the explanatory ‘letterpress on p. 253), and a re- 
stored sectional elevation, — it appears that the base 
of New Grange was — in ground plan — not a rec- 
tilinear figure of any kind, but circular ; and its 
top, not pointed, but hroad and flat ; the attached 
^Beauties of tJte Boyne, p. 189. 
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scale giving'a height from the lowest part of the 
base = 67 feet ; ^ with a horizoijtal breadth at top 
of monument =118, and at bottom, of some 
319 feet. 

All this is evidently the very antithesis of a 
Pyramid ; and while the circular base receives a 
special confirmation from the remains of a con- 
centric and environing ring of standing pillar- 
stones stiU to be seen,— the broad flat top testifies 
to its having been an original feature, by showing 
a similar large piUar-stone* upon it, in the time 
of Mr. Lhwyd, the first post-mediaeval desftriber.* 
Now such a sort of lithic top-knot existed on 
the summit of the circular tumulus of Alyattes, 
in Lydia,® and on most of the Etruscan tumuli ; 
— while, as for the outside circle of stones sur- 
rounding the base, that is exactly borne out by 

> The Surveyor’s strict measure gave only 42 feet for height, and 
it is not quite clear that Mr. PoumAl was justified if. altering his 
figures. — See p. 252 of Arclwiologm, vol. ii, 

* Much material had been removed in previous years, for mending 
roads, but Mr. Pownall shows that it was Inken from the side, and 
not ilit top of the monument. 

^ ‘ The upper portion is sand and gravel, apparently brought from 
‘ the bed of the Hermiis.’ On the summit are, ‘the remains of a 

* foundation nearly 18 feet square, on the north of which is a huge 

* circular stone, 10 feet in diameter, evidently placed there as an 
‘ ornament, on the apex of the tumulus.’ — Description of the tomb 
of Alyattes, in Researches in Asia Minor, by W. J. Hamilton, 1842 ; 
vol. i. p. 145. 
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another and undoubted tumtilus or' harrow in 
Arcadia^ describe^ of old by Pausanias; and 
thus translated by Pownall, — ‘I contemplated 
‘ the tomb of iEpytus with a studious and curious 
* reverence, because Homer mentions it in so 
‘.marked a point of view. It is a tumulus* of 
‘ earth of no great size, surrounded at the foot or 
‘ base with a circle of stones.’ 

Hence New Grange, though said to be com- 
posed of loose pebble stones ehiefly, rather than 
mere soft earth, — but yet haying enough of such 
earth dnd garden soil, as to be able to grow a 
flourishing plantation of hazels on its surfaee, — 
can evidently, by virtue of its shape, only claim 
the name of tumulus, heap, hillock, or moat , — 
as indeed the Ordnance Survey both defines and 
expresses it,^ — and is a work of the circular, not 
the Pyramid, builders. ^ So too, seem to be, from 
the best descriptions yet published, all the other 
lesser archseologicd forms, heaps, or barrows in 
its neighbourhood. 


* The word used by the old Greek itinerant is not TVpafilsj which 
he would surely have known how to apply, — but that is^ 

agger or tumulus^ in Latin ; and 'heap or hillock^ in English. 

^ See Maps 19 and 20, of Ordnance 6-inch scale, for county of 
Meath. 
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Not one oS these either is, or ever was, a ‘Pyra- 
mid,’ in shape, or according tp the geometrical 
definition thereof; or has, or ever had, the least 
right to the term. 

With most persons this would settle the Irish 
Pyramid question at once and completely ; not 
so however with two, in particular, of the archae- 
ologists already mentioned ; for they seem to have 
decided for themselves and a few followers, that 
the word ‘ Pyramid ’ means a species of sepulchre ; 
and also that such sepulchre, if it affects one ex- 
tcmnl form rather than another, is more litely to 
be rounded^ than what all the rest of the world 
would call, pyramidal. 

But though a sepulchre be undoubtedly one 
of the uses to which the Egyptian Pyramids were 
put, — the name is most assuredly not applied 
there to sepulchres in general; nor in fact to 
anything else than angular masses of masonry 
built in the well recognised external form, or 

^ * First and most notable is a dome-roofed stone chamber, con- 

* taining the remains of one or more bodies, and approached by a 
< covered way, the whole being enclosed in a large earthen tumuluB 

* or harrow, and generally surrounded by a circle of upright pillar- 
‘ stones. This U the true Pyramid, modify it as we please, of which 

* the type is to be found in those great oriental monuments, with 

* the characters of which all are acquainted’ of the Boyne, 

by Sir W. K. Wilde, p. 224. 
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closely approximating thereto, of mathematical 
Pyramids;^ and this, whether they contain inter- 
nal tombs or not. That such tombs are not held 
to be necessary there to the name of a P 3 nramid, 
is well seen in the case of the ‘ second Pyramid ’ 
of Jeezeh ; which, though it was thought, before 
its opening by Belzoni, to have no chambers at 
all in it, and to be an entirely solid mass of 
building — ^was yet called by all nations a Pyra- 
mid, just as well as the known chambered and 
tombic struetures near it. 

Morfe extensively still, — what arc called by 
divers authors the ‘ Assyrian Pyramids,’ are merely 
somewhat pyraUlidally shaped masses of brick or 
masonry ; always supporting on the top, a hollow 
temple for living worshippers to attend at, but 
seldom known to contain sepulchral chambers, 
with entrance-passages, underneath. 

The same precisely may be said of the so-called 
Mexican, and oth^r American, Pyramids (Fergus- 
Bon’s History, voL ii pp. 764-768) ; for the chief 

^ That some of the Egyptian Pyramids, having been badly* built 
and of poor materials — are now, after 3500 years’ exposure, reduced 
to mere rounded heaps of rubbish, — is evidently not against our 
argument ; for that bases itself entirely on what the original builders 
intended to make, and did succeed in making, whether in Egypt or 
Ireland, or elsewhere,^ in their own time. 
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known use V)f the pyramidically shaped part of 
the structure there, was to ^t as an elevated 
base, to give dignity to a temple raised on the 
top; and to allow the religious ceremonies per- 
formed thereat, to be witnessed by crowds of 
people in the plains below. Wherefore, eten ^ 
regards the popular use of the word ‘Pyramid,’ 
apart from its geometric definition, the name 
has been most abundantly employed by Anglo- 
Saxons both in the New and Old Worlds, to in- 
dicate a peculiar externoT shape, and not some 
one possible internal use, of many and many a 
building, or other mass carved out, or made up, 
of solid and dense materials. 

Nor is this great fact altogether unknown to, 
and unadmitted at times by. Sir W. Wilde, and 
we suspect most of his school as well; for, in 
the former’s work already Referred to, there is an 
extract quoted with apparent approbation from 
Dr. Molyneux, 1699 A.D., — as to there having 
been found lying on the floor of the inner cham- 
ber of New Grange, when it was first entered in 
recent times, ‘ a slender quarry stone, five or six 
‘ feet long, shaped like a Pyramid.’^ 

^ Beauties of the Boyne, by Sir W. Wilde, p. 202. 
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The little band of archseologists* just men- 
tioned, may indee<^ assert thereon, that they hold, 
that said stone was therefore shaped like a hemi- 
spherical tumulus, or heap, of soft earth just 
emptied out of a bushel ; and had a little sepul- 
chral chamber and entrance-passage worked in- 
side it. But others believe, that the common sense 
of the world will be dead against such an idea ; 
and wiU hold Mr. Fergusson perfectly blameless 
for not having put New Grange’s circular harrow 
at the head of all triangular-sided Pyramids, in 
his careful History of Architectural Forms. 

« 

Tried by Astronomy. 

Yet New Grange and its fellows need not lose 
any of their alleged high intellectual character, 
merely on being called by another name than that 
of ‘P 3 ?Tamid,’ — if solicj, proofs of said high and 
noble mental qualities arc really there. But in 
that case, where precisely are they ; or, in what 
do they consist ? 

They are not in external shape, — for there is 
no science in imitating the form of an earth heap, 
and with earth materials — ^which easUy dispose 
themselves in that shape, when thrown together 
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almost axiyliW. But then New Grange has in the 
confession of all men a sepulcjiral chamber, and 
that chamber an ‘entrance-passage,’ with the 
astronomical direction of ‘very nearly north and 
south and that is precisely the ground of much 
astronomical praise of the Great Pyramid and 
entrance-passage. 

True ; and at the Great Pyramid, the ordinary 
popular term of ‘ very nearly,’ is found ]^y care- 
ful measure to mean something less than one- 
thirteenth part of a degree, from due north and 
ouuth. But how much does the same *phra3e 
imply at New Grange ? 

On turning to Governor Pownfill’s treatise, we 
find 24 ° ! 

While this quantity too, is given as being to 
the north-west, — the entrance-passage of another 
of the Boyne heaps, is sa^ to open out to the 
west, and another to the east. 

. Proved hy Mechanics. 

If not in its astronomy, then, does the intel- 
lectual force of New Grange reside perhaps in its 
mechanical stylo of structure and composition ? 

^ BeauUes of the Boyne, by Sir W. Wilde, p. 194. 
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To this end, we may well cxamine-Plate 21, p. 
254 of Governor Pownall, and the several wood- 
cuts of Sir W. Wilde’s most effectively and charm- 
ingly illustrated volume. The former gentleman 
is frequent in finding constructive resemblances 
^etwebn New Grange and the well-built Great 
Pyramid of Egypt ; and at his page 268, notices — 
that a few feet within the entrance of the latter, 
the passage is reduced to so narrow a strait, that 
travellers can only creep, or be pulled through, 
lying down at full length, prostrate and serpent- 
like.^ Now there is a similar strait, says Governor 
Pownall, just within the entrance of New Grange ; 
and though he first thought on looking at it, that 
it was caused by some of the stones lining said 
entrance having tumbled over, — yet hearing of 
so similar a strait at the Great Pyramid, he con- 
cluded that it must have been intentional and 
important : and that the same architectural idea 
had governed botk 

Yet though that strait or narrow part of the 
entrance-passage did so long exist to trouble 
visitors at the Great Pyramid, — it was artificially 
produced within the passage wall by mere impor- 

^ See also Life and Work at the Great Pyramid, vol. i. p. 370, by 
C. Piam Smyth. 
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tatiou of san^ and stones from without, by modem 
Arabs ; — and these adventitious and gratuitous ob- 
structions having been at last removed by Colonel 
Howard Vyse, — behold the real entrance-passage 
of the Great Pyramid, a lon^ rectilinear, rectan- 
gular tube, of well prepared, traly planed, and 
exquisitely close-jointed masonry, — admitting of 
measurements for breadth and height to tenths and 
even hundredths of an inch ; and with no approach 
to any narrowed or strait p^ in it at all. The dif- 
ficulty then vanishes at Jeezeh. But how about 
the other strait at New Grange, supposed to have 
been made by a similar mental intention of the 
original builders ? Alas !,it seems in so far a real 
case of that entrance-passage itself, — never very 
truly rectilinear, and with many ins and outs in 
its course — becoming muoh worse at one point, 
through the very bad ms&onry there altogether 
giving way. 

Some of the stones of New Grange gallery, are 
big enough to require much manual force to have 
moved them to their present positions. But, mde 
to an inconceivable degree, unworked, indeed un- 
touched by any instruments of the mason, — ^though 
scrawled over with the engraved tattooing marks 
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of the savage, — even the best of these stones 
lining the passage, and forming the lower walls, 
of the central beehive-shaped chamber of New 
Grange, are mere mis-shapen, natural pillars or 
slabs •, — ^placed in wriggling, uneven fashion, and 
fOled in between, more or less, with loose, im- 
cemented rubble-work of small boulders.^ 

The sight is distressing to any one who has the 
smallest idea of using the rule and the level, or 
of practically realizing any of the mathematical 
solids or plane surfaces. One and only one re- 
presentation speaks of something better ; it is the 
picture of a dilagonal-brace ornament on a stone 
over the doorway — as given by Sir J. Y. Simpson, 
in the Plate 29, fig. 5 of his Archaic Sculpturings. 
1 had looked and looked again at that engraving, 
feeling that there was indeed therein a proof of 
higher mechanical knowledge and technical edu- 
cation, than what all the other reproductions 
throughout that well-filled work, of early British 
and Irish art, display. But, alas again ! Sir W. 
Wilde’s book contains at p. 193, what is I fear 
the original of Sir James’s engraved figure, — and 

^ See Plate 21, p. 254, of Archoeologia, voL ii. Also Sir W. 
Wilde's Beauties of the Boyne^ and Sir J. Y. Simpson’s Archaic 
Sculpturings. 
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shows that^ the mathematical accuracy of the 
latter drawing, was put into it» by the Edinburgh 
engraver last year. 

Questioned for Age. 

High intellectuality therefore, we search for rft 
New Grange in vain, in vain. 

But then its defenders retreat into the strong- 
hold of its uncountable great age ; and its supe- 
riority therein, to any remains of buildings known 
to exist in the more ancient lands of Biblical fame 
and story. 

Of course this exceeding age should be an in- 
tensely interesting and npteworlhy feature, if it 
can really be made out. But what are the argu- 
ments and facts on which it is supposed to be 
founded ? So far as we nan collect them, they 
are as follows : — 

Isf. 

‘ New Grange was plundered by the Danes, within thirty or 
‘ forty years of the time that the Great Pyramid of Jeezeh 
‘ was entered by Khaliph A1 Mamoun, or in 862 a.d.’ 

Now what does this prove, except that New 
Grange was standing when the Danes entered it 
in 862 A.D. ; as they probably did likewise with 
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too many British and Irish houses b\iilt either in, 
or a very short time previous to, 862 a.d. 

That moreover, is the earliest contemporary 
notice that has been yet produced touching New 
Grange. Whereas of the Great Pyramid of Jeezeh, 
we have the contemporary foreign notice of 
Herodotus 1300 years earlier; besides its own 
speaking and intelligent forms, testifying astro- 
nomically for 1600 years earlier still. But there 
it stops ; and does not invade either by itself, or 
by helping New Grange, — that most mysterious 
of Bible epochs, viz. the time before the Deluge. 

2d. 

‘ The Great Pyramid of ]'i!gypt was built in part with iron 
‘ tools, or in the iron age ; but New Grange was built long 
' before that ; before even the bronze age ; or actually in the 
‘ atone age of the world.’ ' 

This assertion is made up partly of fact and 
partly or theory. Fact, in that iron tools were 
known to the builders of the Great Pyramid; 
and perhaps fact, that at New Grange, what few 

^ This statement may not be intended for the whole of New 
Grange barrow, but only for some of the carved stones contained in 
it : though its congeners, the Brittany * Pyramids,* are very con- 
fidently claimed for the * stone age:’ and it is our business here, 
not to understate any of the claims that either have been, or can 
be, made for I^ew Grange or any of its fellows, by their admirers. 
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tools there Vere, may have been of stone. But 
theory alone, that a stone, a bsonze, and an iron, 
age successively existed on all the face of the 
earth ; and that each in turn prevailed over the 
whole of its surface similarly at the same time, 
and for indefinitely long ages. 

The facts then may be allowed : but the theory 
is the flimsiest ever put forth by mortal man, and 
is of daily disproof within every one’s experience. 
When Captain Cook sailed forth fi:om Britain in 
the iron age here, did he not find Pacific island 
savages still living in the stone age ? thdt is, in 
the use of stone and bone implements only, and 
ignorant of metal. Are not Sbme Australians 
living in that state still ? And was one, regular, 
and uniform, state of civilization ever known to 
spread and prevail equally ^at the same time over 
all the nations and tribes and peoples of the earth, 
from extremest east to remotest west ? 

Of course not. When Juliqp Caesar came to 
Britain, he found its natives a long way behind, 
or beneath, the refined and polished status of his 
own nation. And had Alexander the Great visited 
Ireland, ^.e., come from further east to stiU remoter 
west, how many grades of civilization would he 


K 
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not have discovered amongst all the scAreral nations 
and tribes, — barbarians aU, in the language of the 
Greeks, — that lay between. 

No reason is there then, — that in the still earlier 
days of the Egyptian Pyramid-builders, — men in 
Ireland, if in truth Ireland was then peopled 
at all, should have been as far advanced in civi- 
lization as the dwellers on the banks of the Nile. 
When builders at Noph, were using iron tools, — 
bronze was still in vogue in Syria and Asia 
Minor ; Greece was probably in the stone age of 
Eastern backwoodsmen discoverers; and no Aryan, 
pre-Celtic, or even CjTnbric wave of population 
was likely to have yet made settlements on 
Ireland’s fertile shore. 

3d. 

^ It is asserted that the tattooiDg style of the ornaments on 
' some of the stones at New; Grange, and put on dirers of them 
‘ he/ore they were fixed in their present situations, — is of 
' that rude, rough, primitive or archaic type, which justiGes a 

* reference to times, imlj describable by geological changes, 

‘ dimly shadowing forth to astonished historians whole myriads 

* of untold years/ 

That some of the said ornamentations are in- 
deed symptomatic of as idle, thoughtless and 
barbarous natures as man is ever known to have 
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exhibited in all the melancholy chronicles of 
human savagedom, — is likely toough; but that 
they are therefore, and without further proof, to 
be considered pre-eminently archaic, and as if 
man were then raising himself by his own un- 
aided efforts at the beginning of all things, out of 
a mere bestial and uninspired condition ; — is not 
a necessary conclusion at alL Such an idea is 
rather, only the wilful prejudice merely of those, 
who like to deny that a Divine inspiration of man, 
as related in the second chapter of Genesis, ever 
took place ; and who prefer to believe in spontane- 
ous development, natural selectioh, the struggle 
for life, and some other sinjilar animal principles. 

In any case almost, of savage-like traces of 
man’s handiwork, executed in unknown ages or 
circumstances, being alighted upon , — two hypo- 
theses seem equally worthy'of being tried, to ex- 
plain them : first, if modern men will, that they 
were the doing of archaic tribes,*the progenitors of 
subsequently civilized nations ; and second, that 
they were produced by the posterity of once civi- 
lized people, but long since ruined by war, or 
famine, and degraded by unfortunate emigrations, 
or idolatry and sin. 
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The first of these hypothecs is the favourite 
generally with mofet of our titled authors. Their 
present country has been on the whole regularly 
improving in chnlization and advancing in Avealth, 
power, and importance, during the last thousand 
years at least ; and they themselves are the latest 
and most distinguished expression of the fact. 

But if some nations are going up, others are 
coming down, in the world. For where are now 
the merchant princes of Tyre ; — where the strong 
monarchies, and industrious, warlike, and building, 
populations of Nineveh and Babylon? Where 
are the once ' intellectual inhabitants of Asia 
Minor ; where are vanished the virtues and the 
genius of the Greeks ; and more particularly, 
what has become of the practical arts, as well as 
the wisdom, of the ancient Egyptians ? 

Sir John Lubbock, speaking for the archeo- 
logists,^ declares that man can never lose any- 
thing useful he* has once discovered ; his pro- 
gress must therefore be continuous, like winding 
at a ratchet-wheel ; that the most advanced state 
anywhere, is therefore the latest,— and the earliest 
condition of men must have been as low, if not 

^ Prehistoric Times, by Sir John Lubbock, p. 475. 
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lower, than'* the v6ry lowest state of existing 
savagedom in any land whatever.^ 

Yet were he to make a careful survey of Egyp- 
tian monuments from the earliest known times to 
the present, — it would be found a history of con- 
tinued degradation in artistic excellence, from a 
high original status of exact masonry, truthful 
drawing, majestic sculpture; until now, the de- 
scendants of the same men can do little more 
than buUd mud huts, and daub over the lintel of 
the doors some execrable coloured ornaments, or 
rirliVnlous imitations of a railway-train bf chil- 
dren’s trucks, with a black-faced naan holding out 
a red flag. And the melancholy thing is, that 
these latter-day representatives of the old Egyp- 
tians, think these infantine performances of theirs 
are splendid. 

These unhappy men, then, have, without doubt, 
lost an infinity of things which their fathers 
knew ; and, in a second childhqpd, are far weaker 
than their fathers are ever known to have been 
in their first historical birth. 

Are then the idle, scrawling, curving lines, rings, 
and holes so abundantly engraved on the stones 

^ Prelmtork Times, by Sir John Lubbock ; ^concluding chapter. 
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at New Grange, and other British arid Irish mega- 
lithic erections, — the work of man in his first, or 
second, state of childishness ? 

Asserts Sir J. Y. Simpson,’ — in a hook upon 
the ring and spiral cuttings in Scotland, Ireland, 
and France, chiefly : — 

* From the very earliest historical periods in the architec- 

* ture of Egypt, Assyria, Greece, etc., down to our own day, 
‘ circles, single or double, and spirals, have formed, under 
‘ various modifications, perhaps the most common fundamental 
‘ types of lapidary decorations.' 

But answers thereto William Osbum, specially 
for E^’pt, the first of the countries mentioned, 
and for whatever formed the examples of archi- 
tecture there in its very primal historic period : — 
‘ The earliest monuments in Egypt arc, in point of drawing, 
‘ the best. It is the same in Nineveh and Babylon, as Layard 
‘ and Rawlinson have repeatedly told me. Whereas, concen- 

* trie circles, spirals, and other geometrical figures, arc the 
‘ last expiring efforts at lapidary ornamentation among de- 

* graded hordes of mankind, just before their lapse into utter 
^ barbarism. No such occur on any of the most ancient 

* Egyptian monuments with which I am acquainted.' 

But this most mature and well-considered 
judgment, is confusion indeed to those archaeolo- 
gists, — ^who would hold that the New Grange, and 
other similar, stone ornaments were engraved, not 

^ Archaic SculpturingSy p. 115. 
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only long before the* Great Pyramid of Egypt had 
been thought about, but ages also before the crea- 
tion of Adam. Yet Mr. Osbum firmly implies, 
from large Eastern experience, that those scrawls 
are not ancient at all ; but are more probably the 
work of the second and worse childhood of meB> 
long after the Egyptian Pyramidal day. 

Up therefore once again rises the champion of 
North European antiquity, to prove the perfect 
truth of the specially doubted part of his former 
assertion ; or, that the architectural monuments of 
th" '"'’n/ earliest historic periods of Egypt, — are 
decorated with ‘circles single ©r double, and 
spirals:’ such things, according to him, forming, 
‘ imder various modifications, perhaps the most 
‘ common fundamental types of their lapidary 
‘ decoration.’ ^ 

The question is evidently a momentous one for 
some archaeological theories of New Grange. Be- 
cause, under our searching, but ive hope impartial, 
examination, that monument has lost every ves- 
tige of the high intellectuality once claimed for it. 
Its two first assertions of high, overweening, and 
ante-Biblical antiquity have already gone by the 

> Boyal Society, Edinburgh, January 6, ISiiS, and Appendix 3. 
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board, and now the third and'last is hanging only 
by a thread. 

The archieologically-leamcd Baronet, therefore, 
had his friends hanging breathlessly on his words, 
when he propounded, at the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh, on January 6, 1868 — 

‘ that at the Northern Pyramid of Dashoor, as described 
‘ by Howard Vyse and Perring, the stones of which that 
‘ monument is composed, have abundance of concentric circles 
‘ as ornaments ; proving the case therefore for times, not the 
‘ very earliest, but still considerably early, of Egyptian archi- 
‘ tecture ; * and a drawing of concentric circles on one frag- 
ment of stone, was handed round the meeting. 

‘But his second case,' the eminent speaker considered, 

‘ would be allowed ’by all the members of the Royal Society,’ 
before whom he read it, ‘ to be quite unanswerable, and even 
‘ for the very earliest Egyptian known example ; for it was the 
‘ account given by Professor Piazzi Smyth in the first volume 
‘ of his Life and Work at the Great Pyramid^ of two concentric 
‘ circles or semicircles on the granite leaf of the antechamber 
* to the King’s Chamber in the Great Pyramid \ such admirable 
‘ concentric figures too, as gave that building over at once to 
‘ the archaeologists of rings, and spiral markings.’ 

And he, Sir J. Y. Stmpson, added, that he seized the Great 
Pyramid immediately, as his own peculiar possession, the 
moment he saw thern.^ 

^ The newspaper report of this address, which occupied its able 
author nearly half an hour in delivering, — is so exceedingly short, 
and no other having appeared, — am obliged to trust to my memory 
for what I heard, and saw on the occasion ; but a very impressive 
occasion, not soon to ibe forgotten by any one, and least of nil by 
myself, when beholding my own book jierverted to such a use. 
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The answer to the* first case is, — that the stones 
alluded to, formed no part of rtie north Pyramid 
of Dashoor itself, which is a brick Pyramid, — ^but 
of the propylcBon in front of one side of it, and a 
very difierent sort of building indeed ; probably 
not earlier than the 15th dynasty, or 1900 B.Oi> 
and perhaps vastly later. While as to the con- 
centric circles found on a portion of one of these 
stones, they are not put in, as are those at New 
Grange, purely as such and by themselves, but as 
integral parts of an artistic design, representing a 
r,.xt;:rnl object.^ The design there, is the very 
frequent one of early Egyptian decoration,— viz., 
a series of little pillars or posts 'of a balustrade, 
formed out of the stems of some reedy water- 
plants, tied together at intervals of their length, 
and with the flowering head of the plant plucked 
off, and stuck with its stalk through part of the 
vertical bundle, in such a manner as to present 
the said flowering head, end oi> to the spectator ; 
and very effectively then designed or indicated 

^ The case in question may be seen as one of eight figs., on a plate 
without number, but entitled ‘North Brick Pyramid of Dashoor,’ 
opposite to p. 63, and described at p. 72, of vol. iii. of Colonel Vyse’s 
Pyramids of GlzeJi, It was a copy of said figure, out of said plate, 
which was handed about among the members of the Royal Society, 
Edinburgh, on the above occasion. 
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in line drawing, by two or thtee concentric circles. 
But these little circles are no more put in for 
themselves and by themselves alone, than are the 
two concentric circles of the human eye, in every 
modem portrait-painter’s representation of the 
‘Jiuman face divine.’ 

And the answer to the second case is, — ^that a 
drawing, numerical measures, and description of 
the supposed discovery of Sir James Y. Simpson, 
on the granite leaf of the Great Pyramid, are 
given in the second volume of Life and Worh 
at the Great Pyramid, p. 96-100 ; showing that 
there are no concentric, or any engraved, circles ; 
but, an anomaloiis, smooth, semi-oval, raised patch, 
seven inches wide, seven inches high, one inch 
thick, terminated rectangularly and rectilinearly 
below, but bevelled and curved at top and sides. 
A very peculiar-looking affair no doubt, something 
mysterious even, and possibly carved in situ at 
a later time ; — but totally unable to furnish the 
whole twenty-one acres of the Great Pj^amid’s 
well-dressed original stone surface, with enough 
of engraved circles, ‘ single or double, and spirals, 
‘ to form perhaps the most common fundamental 
‘ t}^e of its lapidary decoration.’ 
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In fact, one has to wander down, down in his- 
tory, through the long past P 3 rfaniid monumental 
ages of Egypt, until one arrives at the more re- 
cent barbarous and debased Ethiopian structures 
of Meroe, — before anything like little circles, put 
in for apparently nothing but idle ornament, can 
be discovered. Fourteen hundred years of con- 
tinued degradation, dropped out all the science 
and most of the art ; and at length allowed mere 
circle ornaments to crop forth on the architec- 
ture of the banks of that Nile, whose earlier 
yeais hud witnessed the glories of the old Em- 
pire, in the act, or course, of* formation and 
erection, by the hands, of the first Pyramid 
builders. 

And it may be, who knows, that a somewhat 
similar period of deterioration occurred amongst 
some tribes of the first circular builders ; who, 
flying before their enemies, contending with 
want and hunger, heat and cftld, in their con- 
tinually western migration, — at last reached the 
shores of Ireland, some very few centuries be- 
fore the Christian era ; — and bbth scrawled on, 
and prepared, pillar stones — of which some were 
afterwards used by the Tuatha*de Danaan, in 
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making up their great burijfl mound of Brugh/ 
now known as New Grange. 

Sculptured scrawls, however, arc these, which 
present no memorials of artistic glory ; form no 
grounds for boasting of the intellect, or wealth, 
or powerful industr}% or warlike renown of Ire- 
land in archaeological days ; but rather mark the 
lowest and darkest point to which the race that 
made them, ever descended. A dismal depth 
indeed, of misery, ignorance, and woe, which 
had reached its extrem'est grade of calamity, when 
the raetjs which bore it, arrived in that Island of 
the West, destined of old to be their asylum ; 
and in which. Under the blessing of Providence, 
they have been ever since, slowly but steadily, 
and we trust will long continue to be surely, 
emerging. Emerging too, towards far happier 
days and prosperous times than Ireland has ever 
known yel, or than it has entered into the minds 
of the warmest of her patriots to conceive. 


^ * The nobles of the Tuatha de Danaan were used to bury at 
Brugh.’ — ^From the Senchas-na-Relec, or History of the Cemeteries, 
contained in the Leabhar-na-h-Uitlhre, a M'ork compiled in the tenth 
century a.d. BmutuA^of the Boynttj by Sir W. Wilde, i>p. 184, 187. 

For further Plates of New Grange and its congeners, see Mr. 8t. 
John Vincent Day’s Great Pyramid paper before the Philosophical 
Society of Glasgow, February 1808. 
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CHAPTER 18 . 

EGYPTIAN POTSHERDS. 

After having fared so badly, i.e., gathered so 
little, in our search after high intellectual anti- 
quiLy in the north and west, — it may be prudent 
to return to some of the Biblical legions of early 
civilization in the south apd the’east. 

To Egypt then, once more we direct our atten- 
tion ; for, even there, has modem archaeological 
science found something new, and nearly incre- 
dible as well as new, to asSbrt. 

A few years before his death, the late highly 
respected Mr. Leonard Horner*prevailed both on 
the Royal Society of London, and the then Vice- 
roy of Egypt, to have certain borings performed 
in the alluvial soil of the land on cither side of 
the Nile. This was done ; and at divers depths 
of many feet, say 60, or 70, or any other number. 
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burnt bricks and pottery we're found. Then, on 
the assumption that the alluvial soil increases by 
surface additions of fine mud derived from every 
annual inundation, — at the rate of, say 3 inches, 
or 6 inches, or otherwise, per century, — the dates 
at whieh these fragments were deposited on the 
then surface of the ground, is computed to be 
16,000, or 28,000, or almost any other large num- 
ber of years ago. 

This conclusion has been attacked by several 
writers as faulty, — 

Isi, Because irrigation wells being frequent in 
every field of 'Egypt; occasionally falling into 
ruin, and thcn'^filled up, while new ones are 
opened elsewhere, — broken pottery may easily 
have fallen into them when open, and thus be 
found now, far below, the once historic and con- 
temporary surface of the ground. 

2c?. The Nile having frequently changed its 
course in the vaUey, silting up rapidly in flood- 
time its old channels, — has easUy thus placed 
many things at uimaturally low levels. 

3c?. The burnt bricks frequently brought up in 
the borings, are considered by Egjq)tologists to be 
much oftener Eoman, than Egyptian. And, 
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4JE. Some workmefi have large proclivities, over- 
seers relate, when not particularly well looked 
after, for astonishing their highly educated em- 
ployers, by what they make the machinery under 
their charge bring up from an unknown depth to 
the light of day. Whence, almost in anticipation 
of the care that should have been exerted in these 
recent Egyptian borings,— Colonel Howard Vyse 
thus relates in his Pyramid book, vol. i. p. 232, 
his experiences in Italy, — 

^When I was employed in 1832, in an excavation at 

* Bosco Tre Case, near Mount Vesuvbs, the same *piece of 

* broken pottery was brought up from a shaft five successive 
‘ times, by way of an inducement to go oij with the work.* 

To this series of objections may also be added, 
— ^that the whole geological principle involved, is 
wrong in its foundation ; for^ while it assumes that 
the pottery or bricks as found now, are stiU in 
the very same stratum of soil where they were 
originally deposited — ^popular eaperience or belief 
tells, that any large lumps of matter, sink through 
the alluvial soil of Egypt, w.hen well wetted and 
stirred up by the inundation, as though it were a 
quicksand. 

This peculiar effect seems to arise mainly in 
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consequence of the extravagantly fine or minute 
nature of the atoms composing the said alluvial 
mud ; proverbially black, because so minute in its 
particles. Small enough indeed are these to float 
in the air as vapour; and therefore excessively 
movable by, and disinclined to settle in, the 
denser medium of water. But a biff fraffment of 

O O 

a potsherd, or anything in the shape of a brick- 
bat, of course sinks down through the sludgy 
medium when it is acting more like a fluid than 
a portion of solid earth.* Hence the depth at 
w’hich a brick is ..now found under the surface of 
the ground in Egypt, is much rather the effect of 
its sinking in a few years, through an impalpably 
fine medium slushed with water for several months 
ever)’ year, — rather than because a civilized nation 
lived on tliat spot, 20,000 years before the touching 
story of Joseph had been enacted under the sun. 

The Egyptian potsherds, then, of Mr. Leonard 
Homer, though duly brought up in a recent 

^ See in Dr. Clarke’s Travels, his account, in the voyage from Acre 
to Alexandria, of how the mud of the Nile is occasionally heaped 
up almost to the surface of the sea by chance combination of 
currents, forming apparent rather' than real, shoals ; for a ship, 
he says, striking on one of them, even out of sight of land, is never 
wrecked, or even stuck fast, so extremely light and mobile is that 
mud material. „ 
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lecture by Mr. Huxley at Sion College, in argu- 
ing confessedly and boldly fbr immense anti- 
Biblical periods of civilization in Egypt, — are of 
ratber less support, than Egypt’s broken reed, of 
old, to lean upon for any of these purposes. 


L 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL. DATA — ewuinued. 


CHAPTER 19 . 

EGYPTIAN DATE MULTIPLIER. 

Writes the eminent Sir Charles Lyell, in the 
third edition of his Antiquity of Man, p. 383 — 

‘ In Ae temples’ (of Thebes) ‘are found pictorial reprcsenta- 
^ tions of battles and sieges, processions in which trophies are 
^ carried and prisoners led captive ; and if it be true, as 
‘ Sir G. C. Lewis contends, that throughout the historical 
‘ period the Egyptians were a peaceful and never a conquering 
‘ people, the wars to which these monuments would then refer 

* must be so ancient as to confer on the Egyptians far higher 

* claims to antiquity thaa those advanced by Bunsen and 

* Lepsius.’ 

An extraordinary paragraph ; for, beginning 
with the Thebin temples, which Egyptologists 
seldom put higher than, if so high as, 1800 B.c. — 
a facile under-current of argument is indulged in, 
which presently makes those buildings witness 
to Egyptian military government, and highly 
wrought civiKzation having lasted something 
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more than 10,000 years. Such a rapid mode of 
getting up an enormous antiquity, which may 
then be quoted in subsequent discussions against 
Biblical students with a bewildering eflFect, is 
worth while to look into, if only to ascertain how 
it is accomplished. 

The commencement, as already mentioned, is 
made with the Theban temples ; whose dates are 
moderate, their existence certain, their preserva- 
tion admirable, and their ^walls so abundantly 
covered with sculptures and long inscriptions — 
call"'! by M. Renan, the Goventment Gazette of 
the time, — that they tell whatever' tales they do 
tell (viz., in nine cases out .of ten, the contempo- 
rary doings of King Rhamses the Great, in 1400 
B.C.), — almost as clearly, — as did the London news- 
papers of their day, the events of the Crimean War. 

But then Sir C. LyeU ignores the inte^retation 
of these Theban inscriptions by every Egyptolo- 
gist ; takes the sculpture part odly, as represent- 
ing a war, or some war, — and prefers to trust 
for ascertaining ivhat war, to a man who hated, 
despised, and misrepresented the Egyptians ; 
mainly too because, while he knew next to ‘nothing 
of them, he had read up deeply and ardently 
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about the Greeks, and blinded himself with their 
selfish pride and ethnic conceit. This man is 
no other than the late Sir 6. C. Lewis, whom we 
have already shown to be a sort of anti-Newtonian 
kind of genius amongst philosophers, in his 
•Egyptian dates. He then. Sir G. C. Lewis, simply 
writes to the effect of the Egyptians having 
always been, during the historic period, a charac- 
teristically peaceful people; and immediately 
thereon, Sir C. Lyell (quite regardless of the 
wars both to the north-east and south of E^rpt, 
which* national etiquette expected every new 
Egyptian sovereign to wage), — declares that, if 
Sir 6. C. Lewis is right in stating the all-peace 
characteristic of Egypt throughout its historic 
days, — ^the wars shown in the sculptures of the 
temples at Thebes, must have been pre-Historic ! 

So far, however ‘good, — as to the strict, me- 
chanical inference to be drawn from the approxi- 
mate dictum of Sir G. C. Lewis, quite wrongly 
assumed to be absolutely true. And if Sir C. 
Lyell had only been content to take his date for 
the beginning of such Egyptian History of Sir 
G, C. Lewis, from the same Sir G. C. Lewis 
himself, — no very serious error in time would 
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have occurred. For/he would then merely have 
implied, that the wars described on the Theban 
Temples, — being prehistoric for the Egypt of Sir 
G. C. Lewis, — must have taken place somewhere 
before 1500 B.C. ; that being nearly the date, 
wherein that eminent classic scholar places th<j 
beginning of Egypt’s historical period. 

Unfortunately, however, at that most critical 
point of his argument. Sir C, Lyell suddenly 
changes his Philo-Hellenic reference Lewis, — for 
those two thorough-paced Egyptologists, ‘ Bunsen 
an'l TiPpsius;’ of whom Bunsen claims fbr the 
antiquity of Egypt’s historic and eivilized begin- 
ning, something more than ,1 0,0 0(T years B.C. The 
Egyptian moderate peacefulness then, first seen 
through Sir G. C, Lewis, being next transferred 
to, and made to over-ride absolutely, Bunsen’s long 
chronology, as it had before done Sir G. C. Lewis’s 
short system, — is, by that one act of* the pen, 
made to begin 8500 years earlisr than it would 
have done, by means of Sir G. C. Lewis alone. 

Hoping that this is not a general date-method 
among geologists, — now pass on to a distincter 
literary assertion of some other very long-lived 
glories of royal Egyptian history. . 
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ARCH/EOLOGICAL DATA — concluded. 


CHAPTER 20 . 

EGYPTIAN WRITTEN HISTORY. 

In the course of a paper, read last summer 
before’ the British Association at Dundee, its 
renowned author (Mr. Crawfurd, President of the 
Ethnological Society of London), adduced, among 
other arguments for the immense antiquity of 
man, — both some allusions to the Pyramids of 
Egypt ; and, more particularly, a statement to the 
effect of the first scries of ‘dynastic writers’ 
(newspaper report) having lived and flourished 
on the banks of the Nile, at a date of 8976 B.c. 

On inquiring, by letter, his authority for the 
assertion, — I was frankly referred by Mr. Craw- 
furd to M. Lesueur’s Chronology of the Kings of 
Egypt ; and on procuring that handsome quarto 
book, — publishpd in Paris in 1848, and as a prize 
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essay that had been ‘crowned by the Academy of 
Inscriptions and Belles-Lettres of the Institute of 
France, — ^behold Mr. Crawfurd, in so far, com- 
pletely justified. For, in the broad pages of M. 
Lesueur, you may read the names of king^ ruling 
for thousands of years with that complei an^ 
highly organized duplex style of government, of 
Upper and Lower Egypt ; and you may also make 
yourself acquainted with their hieroglyphic signa- 
tures, and the exact lengths of their reigns — even 
to the minutiae of odd meJnths and days as well 
as years, — and this, for all the mighty period be- 
ginning with 11,504 years B.C., and ending with 
Alexander the Great, in the year»332 B.C. 

Now, inasmuch as this grand result for proving 
a long established Egyptian government and his- 
tory, is brought out with due form and multitude 

ft 

of plates and woodcuts in a, first-class prize essay, 
written to the express requirements of — ‘ A 
* critical examination of the Egyptian Dynasties, 

‘ after historical texts and the national monu- 
‘ ments.’ 

And as this statement of the theme is further 
intensified and pointed with puiqiose, by the addi- 
tion to it of that most effective phrase of the 
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French poet, so truly descriptive of mighty and 
Egyptian-like monuments of stone, — 

‘ Leur masse indestructible a fatigue lo temps,’ 

— seeing aU these allusions to monuments, — I did 
expect that the several main points at least, of 
that long series of chronological records would be 
founded on, or referred to, something or other 
made of, or cut into, enduring stone. Yet after 
looking the book through from one end to the 
other, what has not been my utter surprise to 
find, that there is not a single contemporary 
monument cited for all the earlier TOGO years of 
that astonishing series of Egyptian kings. 

Nor does M. Lesueur pretend that he has any 
such monuments. He states perfectly fairly, 
loyally and truly, that the earliest monuments he 
can quote are, the Great P3rramid of Jeezeh and 
its adjacent tombs;. while for the 7000 years 
previous 'to them, he has nothing but some 
wretched fragments of mss. ; or scraps of Manctho, 
and the so-called Turin papyrus,^ written and in- 

1 The following interesting particulars are from a MS. by William 
Osbum, author of TUr M(ynumental History of Egypt. 

‘ As to your question, What was the date of the original writing 

* of the Turin pap3rruB ? — I answer, as to the existing copy at Turin, 

* very late indeed ; certainly not before our A.D. 50 ; probably a 

* century later. (A Qerman has found the name of Christ in more 
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dited by not very bonest or able scribes some 
9000 years after many of the’ events they pre- 
sume to describe. 

In fact there is no authority, that we can for 
one moment give credence to (under our settled 
principles in this book of referring to contempo- 
rary records), — for all that grand account of 
Egyptian government and political economy pre- 
vailing through a myriad of years ; though it was 
all laid off as fact before the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science. We may per- 
Lips thank M. Lesueur for hi§ 'toilsome hteraiy 
labours in collecting tales that were old to him, 
though infinitely young Qompjfted to the times 
they ambitioned to speak of ; — but, in accordance 

* than one of the later chapters.) I said this at Turin twenty years 

* ago, when I saw the original. 1 repeat it after more than fifteen 
‘ years* study of I.cp8ius’8 very exact* copy. The writers were the 
‘ itinerating Egyptian priests, mentioned by Petronius Arbiter, who 

* traversed the length and breadth of the Roman Empire with ass* 

‘ loads of images, spells, periapts, and other gewgaws, which they 
‘ sold in the several cities they visited at rei^unerative j)rices ! The 
‘ man who was so befooled as to pay the king's ransom they would 
‘ doubtless demand for 120 feet of papyrus, was one of their con- 
‘ verts or perverts, whom they had persuaded to leave the pleasant 

* city in Asia Minor, in which he was \)orn, and remove to Thebes, 

‘ in order that\ie might have his gods about him. Petronius men- 

* tions this as a case often occurring in his times. The Temple of 
' Isis at Pompeii, the obelisk at Beneventum, and the many pseudo* 

* Egyptian antiques at Rome, were all the works of these vagabond 

‘ priests.’ 1868 A.D. • 
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with the conUmporary method of inquiry, we 
must wipe out uriSparingly from the proved his- 
tory of the world, all the names of all his races of 
kings from 11,504 B.C., down to a few centuries, 
or years, preceding the Great Pyramid, 
f A wholesale murder, some may insinuate, but 
not of the innocents ; — for even their best friends 
make out all those kings to have been, if they 
ever exis[ted, idolaters through the whole period. 


Latest Excavations. 

‘But does every one agree with you,’ many 
earnest friends ‘may ask, ‘ in saying that there 

* are no monuments in Egypt earlier than the 
‘ Great Pyramid ? Was not that building erected 
‘ under kings of the 4th dynasty ? Surely then 
‘ there must have bcv'in three dynasties previous, 
‘ without 'going to all those other tribes of pre- 

* vious kings contained in Lesucur V 

The question looks specious. There ought to 
be the monumental remains of three previous 
dynasties lasting for about as many centuries,* 

^ Certain Pyramids near Sakkara are by some authors attached 
to the 2d and 3d dyi^asties, but Lepsius in his Denkmader classes 
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if Egyptian histoiy* really began with the first 
king of that series of Manetho% dynasties, named 
Menes; and the archaeological world has long 
been looking forward with extraordinary avidity, 
to had the discovery of some contemporary monu- 
ment of that greatest name in early Mizraite 
story. M. Eenan too says, ‘ that h.e has no doubt 
but that such remains will be found and Mari- 
ette Bey, the present ‘Minister of Monuments’ 
in Egypt, states in his lately published Catalogue 
of the Museum at Boolak, that his excavators 
arc digging at a certain spot, between 'Jeezeh 
and Sakkara, in order ‘to make* to appear the 
statue of Menes.’ But i^ has hot yet come to 
light. 

A startling discovery of another kind has 
indeed been announced, to the effect, that an 
engraved tablet has been found on the Pyramid 
hill, — setting forth how King Shofo, Buphis, or 
Cheops of the Great Pyramid, — ^had, amongst 

them as of the 5th and Gth ; and begins all his magnificent collec- 
tion of detailed, and chronologically arranged, plates of Egyptian 
documents, with the quarry-marks of the Great Pyramid. 

More strikingly still, in his published Letters from Egypt , — ^he 
testified that he has found nothing yet, earlier than the Great Pyra- 
mid ; and that that monument must therefore form the beginning 
of. history, not only for Egypt, but for all the; world. 
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many other public works, ‘ repaired the figure of 
the Great Sphinx.’’ 

Such a statement shook the faith of many, as 
to the long subsequent age of the Sphinx to the 
Pyramid. For here was monumental testimony 
that the Sphinx had become dilapidated ; and 
must therefore have been so old, in the days of 
the builders of the Great Pyramid, that he, King 
Shofo, had to repair it. But on siibmitting the 
inscription to William Osbum,^ his thorough 
Egyptological knowledge pronounced it to be, 
‘ nothing but a rigmarole about the god Suphis, 
* agreeably with the Suphis and latter-day Osiris 
‘ worship, set up* upon the Jeezeh hill in the time 
‘ of the 25th d}Tiasty, or about GOO B.C.’ 

While as to another statement of two car-rings 
having been found, ‘ which belonged to the wife 
of Menes,’ — Mr, Osburn shows that story to 
have arisen, partly out of the true discovery of 
ear-rings with a hieroglyphic on them signifying 
simply m n ; but partly also out of the erroneous 
assumption, that these letters are found only in 
the name of Mrs. Menes : whereas they occur in 

^ Still living at Leeds, 1868. Author of the Monumental History 
of EfjypU 
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hundreds of other Words ; and the ancient Egyp- 
tians inscribed every article &f their ingenious 
manufactures, with multitudinous particulars of 
the events and circumstances of the time, — re- 
quiring the use of many words, some of them 
necessarily including the letters m n. 
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CHAPTER 21 . 

ARCH/EOLOGICAL RESULTS. 

Again then wc have to sum up a long list of 
inquiries, — archseologieal now, though architec- 
tural before ; — but the result comes out strikingly 
closer to what we had previously concluded, from 
architebture alone.. 

For hero, wft arc brought back once more to 
the valley of the Nila, as the scene— all Euro- 
pean so-called Pyramids notwithstanding — of the 
earliest known existing traces of intellectutd 
man. And the earliest monument in these Nile 
lands, which we can positively lay our hands on, 
— is the Grreat Pyramid of Jeezeh.’ 

In so far as th'at notable fact is concerned, all 

' ‘ Nor have I yet found a single cartouche that can be safely 

* assigned to a period previous to tlie foiirtli dyna8t3\ The builders 

* of the Great Pyramid seem to assert their right to form the com- 
‘ mencernent of monumental history, even if it bt; clear that they 
‘ were not the first builders and monumtuital writers. 

‘The Pyramid of Cheojis, to which the tirst link of our whole 

* monumental history /is fastened immovably, not only for Egyptian, 
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hail to Mr. FergusSon, on whose architectural 
history we leaned so much at tRe commencement 
of our investigation, and whom we have now 
found to be so trustworthy a guide both within, 
and for a considerable space without, the actual 
limits of his professional science. 

He too admires the Great Pyramid in point of 
construction as much as we can do : — 

* No one/ says ho, ' can possibly examine the interior of 
‘ the Great Pyramid without being struck with astonishment 
‘ at the wonderful mechanical skill tlif played in its construction. 

‘ Nothing more perfect mechanically has ever been erected 
‘ since that time.* 

‘ Nor is our wonder less when we aslsT ourselves, how it 

* happened that such a people became so thoroughly organized 
‘ at that early age, as to be willing to undertake the greatest 
‘ architectural works the world has since seen, in honour of 
‘ one man from among themselves ? A king without an army, 

‘ and with no claim, so far as we can see, to such an honour 

* beyond the common consent of aJJ, which could hardly have 
‘ been obtained except by the title of long inherited services 
‘ acknowledged by the community at large.’ 

All this account is as admirable, as it is elo- 
quent, and we must agree with our great historian 

* but for universal history.’ — Dr. Lepsius’s Letters from Egypt in 
1843. 

ScQ also the chronological arrangement of Lepsius’s unrivalled 
collection of folio Egyptian plates, in the Dcn^maeler, 
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of arclutecture perfectly in tliis, — ^that the earliest 
stone building 'which both he, and 'we, can find, — 
is one of the grandest, best- constructed, and most 
enduring, ever erected by man. We may also 
agree ■with him, that the political circumstances 
Tinder -which the arrangements for such an un- 
precedented building could be entered into, have 
something very mysterious about them. But 
when he next considers it to be demonstrated, 
by the mere fact of so large and excellent a work 
being constructed then, — that there must neces- 
sarily have been long and uncounted pre-sdous 
ages of civilized life in the valley of the Nile, — 
we must take leave to differ ; for he is then going 
entirely on a theory, that architecture must have 
been developed, somewhat according to the Dar- 
winian laws of man’s development, by slow con- 
tinued steps out of the simplest original atom. 

To the theory, as such, or rather as a proposi- 
tion to be inquiied into, — there is of course no 
objection. But we cannot admit its right to pro- 
nounce infallible decisions on what took place on 
the earth in archaic times, — ^rmtil it has been 
satisfactorily and scientifically proved, to have 
prevailed at thoge periods without a break. 
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Now if Egyptian civilization did really exist 
for so long a period, that its duration before the 
building oT the Great Pyramid, makes all the 
years which have elapsed since then (though 
there are more than 4000 of them) sink into utter 
insignificance,* — the question naturally arises, 
what has become of all the architecture and other 
contemporary monuments of all those countless 
ages? And this question is so much the more 
necessary to ask, seeing that the multitudinous 
EgypHan monuments since the Great Pjrramid’s 
day, are generally so admirably preserved *by the 
dry and rainless climate, — that some Egyptologists 
arc inclined to boast, that nothing whether in 
stone, or even brick, ever decays in that wonderful 
region, — formed by nature to be, and actually 
made by an industrious popjilation into, the very 
monumental land, and enduring record-keeper, of 
the whole earth.® 

Mr. Fergusson himself, we believe, admits the 
difficulty. If his theory is true, there ought to 
have been interminable quantities of pre-Great 
Pyramid buildings erected in Egypt ; and if they 

^ Fcrgussoii’s History of Architecture, p. 81. 

2 Bunsen's EgypVs Place in Universale History . 


M 
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were so erected, why cannot we find some traces 
of them 1 It must surely be a pain, a grief, and 
an anxiety of no mean order to so honest a man 
as that able historian, that he cannot show even 
a single example of the architectural style sup- 
posed to be in vogue for ages throughout all 
Egypt, before the Great Pyramid. 

He hopes indeed, that that architecture wUi 
be found some day; and he meanwhile derives 
a little, though rather sorry, comfort from one 
feature of his general* researches in architectural 
history, showing — that the first specimens of 
each style, were always and invariably the best 
of their kind. 'As, that the Pantheon at Eome, 
both was the first, and is still the largest, and 
best, dome in the world; while the earliest of 
the rock-cut temples of India, are also the most 
beautiful which that land still possesses. 

But the amount of originality in these cases 
was small; for 'Theban tombs had been cut in 
Theban rocks, 2000 years before the Jains began 
their work in India; and as for the Pantheon, 
which dates only from the late Emperors of Im- 
perial Eome, — where architects had for ages been 
brought in from all other countries to contribute 
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toward the glorification of the u^istress city of the 
whole Mediterranean world, — it was no great 
stretch of invention, from the flat-stone domes 
and radial arches without number, which both 
Etruscans and Eomans had delighted in forages, 
— to rise up to the ideal of a radial dome. 

At the Great PyTamid,'’on the other hand, with 
its very early date, there was no predecessor 
building of any kind, pyramid or otherwise, of 
which we can find any traces — ^whether in Egypt, 
or over all the rest of the world. Building in 
stone, was then a perfectly jie^ art; and the 
Great Pyramid is far larger and more signal as a 
lithic structure, than any of the leading examples 
of long subsequent mere varieties of architecture. 

If ever, therefore, there was anything done on 
the earth, not on the development principle, — it 
was, so far as our present knowledge of all the 
facts of observation go, — the -designing and build- 
ing of the Great Pyramid. Its sudden manner 
and perfect appearance on the earth when it did 
come, can only be paralleled in Pagan literature, 
with the fabled birth of Minerva, full-grown, 
learned, and armed at once, on first springing 
forth from the brain of Jupiter ; <Jr, more to the 
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point still, and jn the sacred pages of our own 
Bible, — with what we read there both of the 
Divine inspiration of man, — by which he be- 
came at once a living soul of a high order, — and 
the communication, at sundry other times, by 
Divine wisdom, to certain chosen men, of the 
designs of several buildings according to match- 
less patterns, measures, and methods of execution. 

Opinions on the Final Result. 

i 

Thf- bringing forth of such an origin, for the 

beginning of all archaeology and all architecture, 

has been, — jusft as might be expected in the 
♦ 

present day, — the signal of attack from the ‘ de- 
velopment’ men in natural history, from upholders 
of the inviolability of nature’s laws even by the 
Framer thereof ; from deniers of the Inspiration 
of Scripture ; and repudiators of the truth of any 
or all the miracles related there. 

But what are the arguments or facts brought 
forward by these gentlemen, against the above 
result obtaining, as the real and true origin ? 

One says, 

‘ that wc hnow that civilization must always have been a slow 
‘ process ; and pairticularly slow in Egypt, because the Egyp- 
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‘ tians being always confined to their narrow valley, had no 
‘ social advantages for seeing and convel'sing with foreigners/ 

Another says, 

* that it is so perfectly impossible, according to all theories, 

* and even known laws of human progress, for anything very 

* great and original to be done suddenly, — that the %|[lcged 
^ sudden appearance of the Great Pyramid, is an infraction 
‘ of natural laws. In so far, therefore, it cannot be true ; or, 

* if true, it must be miraculous. But in that case, he, the 
^ speaker, docs not see the object of such a miracle.’ 

While another still, 

* would not limit the definition of sf miracle, to his own powers 

* of comprehension as to its purpose, — ^but thinks that any 

* interference with the laws of nature is something so momen- 
^ tous, that all the facts yet ascertained with regard to the 
‘ Great Pyramid should be lookod on with suspicion, or at 
‘ least be held in abeyance, — until something more has been 

* discovered which may, he thinks, completely alter the case.’ 

Though we cannot agree with this last objector 
in fore-casting, as he does, the tendency of any 
additional further evidence which may still come 
to light, touching the manner* in which both 
civilization’s dawn broke upon Egypt and its first 
great work was executed ; — yet we do allow the 
case to be so extraordinarily momentous, that the 
utmost degree of caution should be used in weigh- 
ing and sifting the evidence on either side. More 
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facts may, perhaps, still be discovered in Egypt, 
and will have their weight; but not an over- 
whelming weight, because the stock of facts 
already ascertained with regard to that country 
is exceedingly large ; larger than for any other 
(indent people whatever; and indeed so large, 
as to be the frequent point of reference, either 
for enthusiasm or envy, held forward by the 
promoters of even Palestine exploration, to a 
public whom they think not so ready with their 
subscriptions as they should be. 

But meanwhile, seeing that discoveries can 
neither be made to order on the moment, nor 
prejudged with success or propriety, — ^we may do 
well to put the existing known facts of the Great 
Pyramid, — as being the first, largest, and best 
built mere building in Egypt (and perhaps in the 
world), through a severer scrutiny than it has 
yet undergone, for its claims, to the still higher 
attribute of inteUectualitg of design, as well as 
execution. 
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INTELLECTUALITY OF THE 
GREAT PYRAMID. 


CHAPTER 22 . 

ITS SHAPE. 

Hence all our desire now concentrates into this, 
VIZ., to ascertain by unp^judiegd methods what 
the Great Pyramid individually is, or was made 
by labour and art, to be ;,and dso, what it may 
mean, by being precisely what it is. 

This should surely be a pretty safe path, in so 
far as it can be followed through means of all 
the most trustworthy measures and examinations 
actually made at the place, upon the veiy build- 
ing itself, in modern and accr(^ted times. And 
yet certain authoritative objectors appear, re- 
commending us rather to .take account only, of 
whatever vague or indistinct characteristics may 
be found common to many and various p3rramids. 

In favour of proceeding thijs, it is alleged. 
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‘ that the Pyramids of Lower Egypt are more like 
‘ each other, than are European cathedrals like one 
‘ another. But these cathedrals,’ they add, ‘ we 
‘ know, were all built for one and the same mental 
‘ intention. Much more then must all the Pyra- 
‘ mids, with their stronger co-resemblances, have 
‘ been built to express one and the same purpose 
‘ of mind. And we shall get at that purpose, 
‘ and test its intellectuality much more speedily 
‘ and powerfully by taking note of all the Pjnra- 
‘ mids,— rather than 'by confining ourselves to 
‘ one ef them only ; .whether that one be the 
‘ Great Pyramid or any other.’ 

A suitable answer to this doctrine, however, 
appears to be, — 

Cathedrals, with their floriated architecture, 
belong to art. 

But Pyramids, when pure, are simply geome- 
trical, and belong to science only. 

In art, and under one division of it, say the 
name of ‘ ode,’ what a crowd of diversities both 
in composition and sentiment arc indulged in 
there. But in science, what is admitted as a de- 
monstration of — say the 47 th problem of Euclid’s 
geometry, — except the demonstration itself ; and 
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how totally inapplitfahle to supply the place of 
that, would be a general mixture of all the other 
demonstrations of all the other problems in Euclid, 
excepting the 47th. 

In truth, seeing how intensely mathematical, 
rather than artistical, the form of the Gre^ 
Pyramid most assuredly is, — in its original day, 
simply a huge white Pyramid, with smooth tri- 
angular sides ; — more exactly and perfectly so 
too, than all the other known Pyramids ; — we 
might do almost anything else whatever, with 
more reason, than attempt to e:jplain the Great 
Pyramid’s preciscly-built and grandly-uniquc pro- 
portions — by confounding them v^^th the perfectly 
different proportions of a host of contradictory 
pyramids, of subsequent ages, different parts of 
the country, and inferior construction in every way. 

We purpose therefore now, to appeal to no- 
thing but hard measured facts at, and in, the 
Great Pyramid itself ; no matter what differently 
shaped building may stand in some other part of 
the world. And, if such sturdy data, on being 
compared with modem exact science, — as now 
conducted in our best schools, — do not then dis- 
cover of themselves, and unassisted, some argu- 
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meats for liigh intellectuality, — ^we shall wiUmgly 
drop the Great Pyramid entirely, and cease to 
consider it a combmcd monument of mind and 
matter. 


The Governing Idea. 

We have already stated that all the Pyramids 
of Lower Egypt, when duly restored from present 
decay to their primitive condition, are quadran- 
gular-based structures ; but differing one from the 
other in shape, i.e., chiefly in so far as regards the 
proportion of vcftical height, to breadth of base. 

The particxdar proportion in this respect ob- 
served at the Great Pyramid is found nowhere 
else. Does it then mean anything particular 
there ? 

Herodotus (445 B.C.) was told by the Egyptian ' 
priests, that the proportion was chosen so that 
the area of one of the triangular sides of the 
building, might ■ be equal to the square of the 
vertical height,^ The proportion, when measured 
by modem savants, is evidently something very 

1 The words of Herodotus on this point are rather imperfect and 
unintelligible to pure classical scholars ; and were, we believe, first 
proved to mean as above, by the late John Taylor, author of Th^ 
Great Pyramid : Why was it built, and who buiU it ? 1859. 
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close to that ; so exceedingly 'dose indeed, that 
mstramental observation confd not have posi- 
tively disproved the assertion but iov, first, Colonel 
Howard Vyse’s fortunate discovery of two of the 
ancient casing-stones of the exterior, in situ, and 
in admirable preservation ; and second, the* m^- 
sures of the comer angles of the Great Pyramid 
taken in 1865, from the original comer sockets 
of the stracture.^ 

These and other observations diow, — that the 
angle of the faces, with the base of the Great 
Pyramid, is not 51° 49', as reqiiircd to suit the 
geometrical idea mentioned 'by Herodotus ; but 
is nearly 50° 51' and some secolads. The latter 
quantity, however, though disproving the first 
idea (and which cannot be trusted as contem- 
porary information, when received by the Hah- 
camassian from ^e lips of priests of a greatly 
altered religion, and some 1700 years after the 
building of the monument) — yet brings in an- 
other mathematical idea of a still higher character. 
For the angle of 51° 51' 14’3", is the angle which 
makes the vertical height of the Great Pyramid, 
bear to the continued length of the four sides of 

^ See Life and Wenrk ai the Great Pyramid, vol. iii. p. 28. 
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its base, the proportion of radius to the circum- 
ference of a circle. 

This quantity when given for the diameter, 
instead of radius, becomes that most important 
expression of modem mathematics, known as tt 
so that the Great Pyramid may then be termed a 
TT-proportioned Pyramid, and stands up in its 
whole shape a type and lasting memorial, of 
‘a squaring of the circle’ (in the proper way), 
having been performed ages and ages before the 
question was ever heard of amongst the schools of 
philosophy, or the societies of the learned, whether 
amongst historic Greeks or Egyptians. 

The Governing Idea attacked. 

No sooner however had this illustrious char- 
acter been assigned to the observed shape of the 
Great P3rramid, — ^thaiv many and many a theorist 
rushed forward with something else as preferable. 
When, indeed, the angles which their theories 
required were several degrees, or even minutes, 

^ Mr. St. John Vincent Day, C.E., has recently called attention, 
before the Philosophical Society of Glasgow, to another feature of 
the "whole Pyramid, giving the tt proportions at once ; without the 
doubling necessary when dealing with the linear proportions only, as 
above. But as he is expected shortly to publish his essay, 1 refer 
readers to his own clear and explanatory pages. 
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dififerent from the observed, or frr-computed, angle, 
— such ideas could be refused admittance at once. 
But when in the course of last autumn, a thought 
was brought up requiring within a few seconds 
only, the very same angle as the ir hypothesis, — 
a new difficulty had arisen, for the case could nt>t 
be discriminated then by observed angle alone. 

That this new view,* was promulgated by 
Colonel Sir Henry James, RE., showed that so 
able a judge as the Superintendent of the Ord- 
nance Survey, considered the observed angle of 
the Great Pyramid, to be by this time wtU mea- 
sured, and very close to tHe tnlth, — though he 
differed as to the governing idea in the mind of 
the original designer. 

That idea he considered to be, — ^merely taking 
for the vertical height of the Pyramid, of 
the semi-diagonal of the baSe. And, as that gives 
for the height, a quantity different by only ■jxi’cto th 
of the whole, or two inches nearly on the entire 
height of the Pyramid, from what is given by the 


1 First discovered by Mr. Petrie, C.E., and communicated to me 
in MS., amongst six other sheets of Pyramid details, October 16, 
1867 ; but indeiiendently discovered very shortly afterwards by Sir 
Henry James, and by him, both sent to me and afterwards published 
in the Athcnceum, 16th J^ovember 1867. See Api)endix 1. 
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ir hypothesis coml|ined with the usually received 
absolute size (which latter too is not certainly 
known within a whole handful of inches), — ^why, 
two equal competitors seemed here brought up, 
for the honour of having been the mental inten* 
tion of the primeval architect. 

The occasion was one for cool criticism and 
patient investigation; for the coincidence of either 
idea, or perhaps of both, with the observed angle 
of the Great P 3 rramid, — might be an affair of 
accident only. Sir Henry James however, had no 
such difficulty ; for he at once gave the decision 
absolutely in favour of his own hypothesis, and 
announced that ‘ he had discovered the mode of 
‘ construction of the Great Pyramid.’ 

The grounds of this decision seemed to be, that 
the -^th semi-diagonal, was a simpler idea than 
the TT proportion ; and some modem gentlemen 
have a peculiar pleasure in trying to show, that 
the designer of tke Great Pyramid was of poor 
mathematical powers, and mean constractive at- 
tainments ; or, as unable to conceive a high 
thought, as to put it into practical execution. 

Now there is no harm, but, on the eontraiy, 
much positive merit, in always trying first, the 
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simplest possible hypothesis, fcfr explaining any 
given phenomenon. But we have no right to 
favour such simple hypotheses, by keeping out 
of view any additional observations of collateral 
facts. Such facts did exist in this case, in the 
shape of the angles of the very curious system of 
descending and ascending passages inside the 
Great Pyramid, — for they had already been 
shown to be conformable to a further develop- 
ment of, or to constitute a corollary to, the tt 
theory of the outside.^ 

This by itself, was more than doubliftg the 
claim to intention, for the ir^hypofhesis ; though 
the measurement of the precise angle is a difficult 
one. Yet at the instant of despairing what to 
search for next, or that could be better — ^behold 
Mr. William Petrie, alights upon a discovery 
which seems to make the *matter plain for all 
men now to read easily, even as they run. 

Testimony of the Trenches. 

Huge, deep, and long rectangular cuttings in 
the rock of the hill, lie before the eastern face of 

^ Life and Work at the Great Pyramid, by C. Piazzi Smyth, voL 
iii. pp. 34-44, and 219. 
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the Great Pyramid ; variously destined according 
to previous authors, but denominated by myself 
‘ azimuth trenches because, while two of them 
lying north and south, nearly (or within 19') 
mark a meridian line, — the others radiate out from 
the middle point between these two, at horizontal 
angles representing the summit and foot of the 
Great Pyramid.^ And for several reasons men- 
tioned in Life and Work, I ventured to consider 
these trenches to have been originaUy incised, 
for instructing the masons in the exact angular 
character of the very mathematically formed 
building they were engaged on, and while the 
work was in progress. 

This hypothesis seemed to explain the angular 
differences of the trenches well, but said nothing 
about their position with regard to the Pyramid, 
or their length. No 5 ^r, however, these matters are 
answered by Mr. Petrie ; who says, that if you 
take the Great Pyramid, as it was when in 
masonry progress, or without its final casing- 


1 At p. 12G, vol. ii. of Life and Work at the Great Pyramidj are 
given measures of azimuth trenches, by which these points may be 
tested : while the further information is now tendered, that the sides 
of the Pyramid referred to there, are the present broken sides, within 
the area of the casing-stone socket marked sides. 
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stone film, — and if from the centre of the then 
’ base, you draw its proportionate v circle ; — the 
conjoined axes of north and south azimuth 
trenches, will form a tangent to that circle, at 
its most protuberant point in front of the middle 
of the east side. 

And further, if from the points towards the 
north and south extremities of the east side of 
the base, where the tr circle cuts into the area of 
the base, you draw rectangular offsets from that 
side, eastwards, — these offsets will be found to de- 
fine the places of the admirably square-cut outer 
ends of both north and south azimuth trenches, 
with as much accuracy as 'the present standing 
and broken sides of the Pyramid admit of, in 
their measurement.^ 

No less than three special points of the ir theory, 
being thus found marked, and in so magnificent 
and easily legible a manner, to all men — whether 
using microscopic instruments, or ordinary plain 
vision and common sense, — we may hope that 
that theory is now firmly established as having 
really been in the mind of the designer. 

' Life and Work at the Great Pyramid^ voL ii. p. 126, 


N 
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INTELLECTUALITY OF THE 
GREAT PYRAMID — continued. 


CHAPTER 23. 

ITS NUMBERS A COROLLARY TO SHAPE. 

The previously mentioned satisfactory conclu- 
sion as to sha^e intention, was no sooner gained 
in our investigations, — than various objectors 
appeared against the ancient architect of the 
Great Pyramid, on this very account;— one of 
them asserting with no little emphasis, — 

‘ What a much better £gure a cone would have been, than 
‘ any Pyramid, to express the tt relation of diameter to cir- 
* cumference of circle I ’ 

While another gentleman criticises severely 
both cone and pyramid, on important ‘artistic 
grounds.’ 

‘ The upper part of these two classes of figures,’ says he, 

‘ retreat too rapidly from the eye, and are thus never seen of 
‘ their true size or with their full dignity. Whereas, had the 
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‘ architect only been properly adviseu to adopt a cylinder in 
‘ place of a cone, or a rectangular mass in place of the acute* 
< angled pyramid, — the superior vigour of outline of these 
‘ forms when realized on so grand a scale, — ^would have pro- 
‘ duced an effect positively sublime.* 

At present we need only remark in answer, that 
although the ir hjrpothesis may have been proved 
to have been in the mind of the designer when 
planning the Great Pyramid structure, — ^we have 
arrived at no proof, that that one thought was 
the only thought there. ^ And although cones, 
fylin^lers, and cubes of certain proportions may 
be made to designate the tt ratio, — yet they do it 

f • 

with a decided difference o^'accepnpanying quali- 
ties. A cone, for instance (taking the base, as 
one side), has only two sides or surfaces ; a 
cylinder, three ; and a cube six ; but a quadran- 
gular-based pyramid, reckoned after the same 
manner, has five. 

Now i^ — besides the tt propoytion of the Great 
Pyramid, and an acknowledged geometrical figure, 
— that building was intended to contain some 
system of numeration, or of symbolization by 
number, wherein five was to be, if not the very 
radix itself, at least a number of frequent refer- 
ence and employment, — it is plain that a square- 
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based w pyramid ^ has incomparable advantages 
over a ir cone, cylinder, or cube ; in fact, it is the ■ 
right figure in the right placa 

The peculiar and characteristic fiveness of its 
sides .or surfaces, moreover, repeats itself in the 
similar fiveness of such a pyramid’s angles or 
rather comers (viz., four below and one above). 
So that then, from such a figure, with its five 
sides and five comers, the collective number of 
ten, is thence derivable : even very much as all 
decimal arithmetic is usually held to be founded 
on the two, so-called, five-fingered hands of man ; 
though each h^ re^^ly only four fingers and one 
thumb.^ 

The Facts derided. 

That any importance could be attached to these 
two groups of fve in the Great Pyramid,— was 
recently the special subject of attack, denounce- 
ment, and ridicule before the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh, by a gentleman, — who quoted as one 
of his most convincing instances of the absurdity 
of what he denounced, — the hint given to him, 

^ Somewhat similarly of the pyramid’s * five sides,’ four are 
triangular, and one is the square base ; while of its five corners, it 
has four similar ones below on the foundation level, and one above, 
in a very elevated and distinguished position. 
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he said by a fnend, to the efJect, — that the very 
room in which the Society was then meeting had 
five windows, and five divisions in its ceiling, 
repeated twice, besides ten chairs, sometimes five 
benches on either side, and certain other less 
essential detail. 

So it had ; but were they as dominant features 
of the whole building they belonged to, as are the 
two pervading fives at the Great Pyramid ? 

At the Great Pyramid, the whole surface and 
the whole substance of the building (and that 
the largest and most massive* as well us most 
ancient in the world), corgbinesp in making up 
these two geometric sets i)i five, and apparently 
nothing else extraneous besides. But at the 
Eoyal Institution building, wherein the Eoyal 
Society of Edinburgh meets — what do we find ? 
An ornamental hollow structure of the present 
century, erected on a rubbish-heap ; and serving 
a multitudinous set of purposes for many men, 
and different societies. Outside, you see porticoes, 
fluted columns, cornices, pe'diments, lions’ heads, 
chimney-pots, windows many, spliinxes mounted 
up on the frail roof. Queen Victoria’s majestic 
figure in stone ; volutes of Grecian vegetation. 
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protrusions here |and recesses there, — nothing 
certainly which leads an observer to consider, 
that a remarkable, or indeed any, purpose of five- 
ness runs through all the building and forms its 
most distinguished, most pervading, and most 
ea^iily recognised type, iminterfered with by any 
other number. 

And inside, — we find a side suite, only, of rooms 
for the Royal Society, a central one for the Anti- 
quarian Museum of Scotland, and others upstairs, 
sadly dominating those of the Royal Society, 
for the . School gf Design under the Board of 
Trustees of Manufactures; with divers little cham- 
bers for oflScials \ and ' with almost every diver- 
sity of windows and ceilings, chairs and benches 
amongst them. 

Really therefore, had not the case been brought 
forward before a very, full meeting of the most 
scientific society of Scotland, and not only treated 
with marked favotir fi:om the Chair, but held by 
many rather thoughtless persons present, to have 
proved, as they termed it, ‘a smasher’ to the 
importance of the Great Pyramid, — I should not 
have thought it worth notice. And even now can 
only compare it to some innocent youth picking 
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the fives out of a loultiplicatijon-table, contain- 
ing numbers up to one hundred and forty-four, 
and declaring that the whole table was formed 
for the fives alone ; or at all events, that that 
little bit of modern paper, containing somje fives, 
amongst other numbers up to 12 times 12, pos- 
sessed all the excellences, in the way of grand, 
primeval fivencss, claimed for the Great Pyramid. 

When any earnest inquirer shall have discovered, 
not only a mere page of various figures, of which 
two or three are fives, — ^bttt a large folio volume 
wherein every page throughout, except perhaps on 
one small portion, shall be :^ed with fives, and 
nothing but fives, — he wiU 'have ^discovered both 
something very unique in numerical literature, — 
and something that may give him an apprecia- 
tive idea of the enormous amount of fiveness 
extending uninterrupted and dominant through 
all the Great Pyramid’s mighty bulk. 

But until that volume is found, or until an- 
other building shall be discovered somewhere in 
the world, as pure, simple, and extensive, in its 
fiveness, and making as much use of its fiveness 
afterwards in numerical references towards the 
noble things of the earth, and the high things of 
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heaven, as the Cfereat Pyramid will be presently 
proved to doj — we suspect that that structure’s 
remarkable design, in the world’s early ages, has 
not been very much injured, or altered, by this 
late attempt to hold it up to modem ridicule. 

Subsidiary Numbers. 

Though in a lesser degree, than fives, — ^four 
may also be considered as a Pyramid marked-out 
number ; because four is the number of the sides 
of the square base, aid four the number of the 
triangular faces or flanks. 

Three and seven have likewise been suggested 
by William Petrie, as 'numbers connected with the 
Great Pyramid. Though, too, at present these 
numbers are only to be dimly seen, in a rather 
abstruse manner (notwithstanding that they are 
general and universal to the whole surface), yet 
they have the discriminating merit of belonging 
to the Great Pyramid only, of all the Pyramids 
of Egypt, and the world. 

This useful property comes to the Great Pyra- 
mid, — without altering the previous fives or fours 
in the smallest degree, — through the agency of 
the peculiar tt figure ; for when that tt fraction is 
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duly understood, — and it has now been computed 
to the extent of 609 decimal places of our denary 
arithmetic, — it is found, that while all other 
digits occur ordinarily, 3 and 7 occur most pecu- 
liarly and exceptionally, yet with some apparent 
law determining them to do so.^ 

The numbers 3 and*7, then, cannot be seen in- 
stantly on the surface of the Great Pyramid ; 
though they may be understood to be there, most 
securely, through the latest teachings of modem 
science regarding the really expressed quantity it. 
This sort of presence indeed, of 3 and 7, if taken 
by itself, would be, perhaps, of 'no very, great 
mental importance ; but just as with the equally 
necessary fives, tens, and fours of the visible sur- 
face ; so with regard to the threes and sevens of 
its essential figure, — it is the use which the Great 
Pyramid system subsequently makes of them for 
high and noble ends, which forms the chief claim 
for mental intention on the part of the designer, 
when he adopted the 7r-proportioned, quadrangular- 
based Pyramid ; and some few examples of that 
use we shall now endeavour shortly to set forth. 

^ See postscript, p. 602, vol. iii,, of IJfe and Work at tlic Great 
Pyramid, Also a fuller recent paper by W. Petrie. 
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INTELLECTUALITY OF THE 
GREAT PYRAMID — continued. 


CHAPTER 24 . 

ITS SIZE. 

The shape of an accurately formed building to 
be, suob as the Great Pyramid 4200 years ago, 
having once been i^ettled, with the attending 
numerical characteristics, — ^its size would evi- 
dently next occupy the attention and require 
some new mental determination on the part of 
the designer. But seeing that we have not him 
himself before us to • question on this point — let 
us examine his work in order to ascertain, as a 
first step, how large he made it. 

As already abundantly described elsewhere,* — 
the only present existing traces, — by which the 
full extent of the Great Pyramid in its early 

^ See Life and Work at the Great Pyramid, by C. Piazzi Smyth, 
voL iii. p. 124. 
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days, seems to be satisfactorily marked out, — are, 
^rst, the sockets worked into the flat foundation 
rock, and intended for the corner-stones of the 
outer casing ; showing therefore the length of 
the sides of the original base, — and second, in 
connexion therewith, the angle of rise of the tri-, 
angular faces, from the. sides of that base. For 
with the distance known from socket to socket^ 
and the angle of the faces, — of course either the 
vertical height, length of corner-lines, or any 
other feature, can be immediately computed. 

The angle of the faces we do know, probably, 
with sufiicient closeness from ^any measures, to 
justify us in assuming the theoretical tt angle as 
the one intended ; and that can be computed to 
all required refinement. But the true horizontal 
distance from the outer comer of one socket, to 
the similar outer comer of another, — or rather, the 
mean of all four sides similarly measured, — is still, 
for accurate purposes, an unsolved problem. And 
what is worse, it will always remain so, until some 
strenuous efiorts are made — by the rich and power- 
ful of the world — to clear the intervening ground 
of the hills of rabbish which now prevent scien- 
tific men from obtaining the desired accuracy. 
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Of all observers who have yet attempted to get 
this measure of socket to socket, from the French' 
Academicians in 1799 to Messrs. Aiton and Inglis 
in 1805,— their results have been somewhere be- 
tween 9108 and 9102 British inches.^ 

Somewhere between these two lengths there- 
fore, the true one may be expected to be found ; 
the large cliflFcrence between them, being not due 
to any real alteration in the size of the compact 
rocky hill of foundation, — as rather strangely in- 
ferred by a medical "gentleman before a learned 
audience recently, — but merely to the errors of 
the observers theifiselves ; and which errors are 
almost as likely to be positive as negative. Ex- 
actly where the true length is likely to be found, 
between these extremes, — is a nice question 
of mathematical probability, involving so many 
unknown quantities, that it is not likely to be 
settled speedily. In the work already mentioned, 
I have followed, for reasons there detailed, a 
method which gives 9142 British inches as the 
probable truth ; and shall therefore use it now, 
though with the due proviso that it cannot be 
considered certain within limits of perhaps ±25 

^ Lj/e and Work at Uig Great Pyramid^ vol. iii. p. 125. 
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inches.^ These limits, 'however, only amounting to 
Ifche proportional quantity, on so large a building, 
of -^-gTyth of the whole length, and exceeding the 
next largest Egyptian Pyramid by 500 inches, 
or ^^th,— may enable us to approximate to some- 
thing important. 

Depreciating Theories. 

From time to time ideas have been published 
as to why the Great Pyramid was made of the 
pro'^isfi size we find it, sometimes giving rather 
learned grounds ; and sometimes declariifg the 
cause to have been, merely tha result of ignorant, 
overbearing pride of a tyrannous king, striving 
after brute magnitude, without regard to quality, 
mind, or soxil. 

^ William Petrie, after a much more extensive, critical, literary, 
and scientific investigation of the authorities, has concluded 9165 to 
be more probably the truth ; and he may be right ; I would even 
say that he has a high degree of probability on his side. But no- 
thing short of removing the rubbish obstructions at the Pyramid, 
and taking new measures with imiirovcd a])paratus, will be suffi- 
cient to settle the point ; and there is no reason why the length of the 
base sides of the Great Pyramid should not be measured with all the 
microscopic accuracy of Colonel Colby’s ‘ Compensation bars which 
have already been employed in several countries to measure the 
length of base-lines with extreme success, — ^but at vastly more 
expense^ both of time, labour, and money, than has ever yet been 
bestowed on the base-mensuration of the Great Pyramid ; and 
without which, no first-rate result in accuracy can ever be expected. 
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In the midst of these uncertainties, a fe\r 
Egyptologists have been so hardy as to declare, 
that there was no reason at all; and that the 
Great P)rramid, in a manner, simply grew to its 
present size, and stopped there. For, according 
•to the building theory framed for subsequent pure 
scpulehral pyramids, by Mr. J. Wild, architect, 
and Dr. R Lepsius,— each ancient Eg 3 q)tian king, 
on his accession, began the pyramid which was 
eventually to be his tomb, in the following 
manner : — In the first year of his reign he ex- 
cavated a subterranean burial-chamber, with an 
inclined entfancc-passage ; and placed a few 
blocks of squared stone over it. In the second 
year he added another layer of stones vertically, 
and increased the lower one proportionally side- 
ways and so went on, every year, until he died. 
Then his friends entombed him in the subter- 
ranean burial-chamber ; and finished his pyramid 

I. 

outside, by casing it smoothly with bevelled stones. 

Hence the size of any Pyramid, according to 
this theory, is merely a consequence of the length 
of reign enjoyed by its king. 

^ See Plate 10 in Our InJieritance in the Great Pyramid^ by C. 
Piazzi Smyth ; A. Strahan and Co., 18G4. 
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Whether this was the case with sul^equent 
pyramids, we do not pretend to say or dispute, — 
but altogether doubt the application of such a 
principle to the Great Pyramid, for the following 
amongst other reasons : — 

l 5 <. On this method, the subterranean chamber 
— ^the first begun, — should be the completest part 
of the whole Great Pyramid. But in place of 
that, it is absurdly unfinished, and only half cut 
out of the rock.^ 

2d. Herodotus gathered, upwards of 2300 years 
ago, a most decided and extensive tradition in 
Egypt, — and in precisely a matter where popular 
tradition may be trusted, — ^to the effect that the 
building of the Great Pyramid was an unpre- 
cedentedly great and well-organized work from 
the first : no less than 100,000 men being em- 
ployed upon it at once, reghlarly relieved every 
three months by others. These enormous gangs 

t 

too, were kept very energetically to their tasks, 
while the building was in progress ; though that 
was only for a limited number of the many years 
during which the king reigned. And, 

3c?. There is no appearance of changing times, 

1 See Plate 4, vol. iii. of Life and Work at tltA Great Pyramid* 
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or varjdng fashions, no sign of year-to-year work 
long drawn out, no small beginnings after- • 
wards expanded or patched up with other things, 
throughout all the masonry of the Great Pyramid, 
so far as it has yet been examined. But every- 
thing on the contrary indicates that its designer 
knew beforehand haw large he was going to make 
the monument, and prepared accordingly. In 
fact, the Great Pyramid, — in so many other 
points more truly and purely a pyramid, than 
any other of the pyramids of Egypt, — was also 
pre-eipinent in. Promethean, rather than Epi- 
methean, symptoms^ and accompaniments.* 

A Determined Attack. 

An idea not quite so slighting to the scientific 
claims of the Great Pyramid and its architect, 
as the previous accidental or spontaneous hypo- 
thesis, — ^was that published by Colonel Sir Henry 
James, last November. For that eminent officer 
did in so far admit the unity of the building, and 
the Promctheanism of the design, — but could 
find no better reason or higher motive for such 
immense organizations of labour having been set 

^ See p, 87. 
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into train, in an early age of the world, than merely, 
’this; — viz., that the Great Pyramid might have 
one of the sides of its square base, equal in length 
to 360 cubits ; each of them being of such a size, 
as now to measure 25*488 British inches long.^ 

The length of base-side, however, hence result* 
ing, is not, as stated, by Sir H. James (in its 
equivalent of feet), 9168, but so much as 9175*68 
British inches ; and this quantity lying outside 
all the measured lengths just detailed, — cannot 
be accepted without demur, 'or at least not until 
it receives some further confirmation. We ask, 
therefore, what was the importance *o the builder 
or designer of the Pyramid in using the number 
360 ; and what are the merits of a cubit of the 
exact length stated, or 25*488 British inches ? 

As to the number 360, Colonel Sir H. James 
does not give any testimony in its favour, but 
simply employs it We, therefore, finding it 
neither a very round number, nor marked out 
anywhere very clearly by nature, nor deduciblc 
from the Great Pyramid numbers already laid 
down, — cannot receive it as necessarily dominant; 
and we rather suspect that its first use for the 

^ AthenxRum^ London, November 16, 1SG7, p. 650. 

O 
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degrees of a circle, dates 6nly from Babylonian 
times, some 1600 years after the building of the 
Great Pyramid ; and when sexagesimal division, 
absolutely unknown to the Great Pyramid, was 
coming into favour. 

And, as to a cubit of 2 5 ‘48 8 inches long, — 
seeing that nothing is stated by Sir H. James in 
favour of that being an important natural, or 
scientific, standard, — ^its only chance of recogni- 
tion depends on reason being shown, for such a 
length of linear mea’Sure having been employed, 
and very highly esteemed, in ancient Egypt, at 
the date of tlie Great Pyramid’s foundation. 

This essential point Sir H. James does attempt 
to show ; but we fear decidedly fails in, because, — 

Isi. His own measure of an ancient Egyptian 
cubit, unites with the multitudinous determina- 
tions long since printed for the same, by Sir Isaac 
Newton, M. Jomard, Sir Gardner Wilkinson, and 
almost all Egyptologists ; i.e. making it some- 
thing close to, perhaps within a few hundredths of 
an inch — ^his own is within a thousandth of an 
inch — of20'7 British inches ; an absolutely diifer- 
ent quantity from 2 5 *48 8 British inches. 

2d. He finds an Arab cubit recorded about 
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two centuries ago, aa being 21'888 British inches 
' in length ; and on adding ^th part thereto, he 
finds it come out 25*536 ; or moderately close to 
25*488 inches. This is true. But the plan, far- 
fetched and more than doubtful in propriety even 
as a method of using the said Arab cubit in its 
own day, — and which cubit some modem authors 
quote at a much less figure, or as 21*39 to 21*32 
inches only,* — is utterly powerless to bridge over 
that immense gulf of time which separates 1600 
A.©, from 2170 B.c. ; or to prove, that the builders 
of the Great Pyramid necessarily employed a cubit 
of 25*488 inches, in laying out the*" base -of their 
monument, because, forsooth, certain Arabs 3700 
years afterwards, used a cubit between 21*888 
and 21*32 British inches long ! And, 

3c?. Sir H. James falls back on 25*488 inches, 
being the length of the modern ‘ derah ’ or land 
cubit of Egypt. His authority for the statement 
is a little Manual on ‘ the weiglits and measures 
of all nations,’ by Mr. Woolhouse, published in 
Weale’s series of rudimentary treatises. The 

^ This cubit is that of the Kilometer at Bhoda, stated by Sir 
Gardner Wilkinson, in Murray's Egyptian Handbookf to be 21^ 
English inches long; but quoted from M. Coste at 541*5 millo> 
metres. 
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excellent matliematical autlior of that Manual, 
was never, we believe, in Egypt; was unable, 
when applied to recently, to give his references for 
the numbers : and stands directly contradicted, 
by what is published in the works of two men 
so admirably conversant with modem Egypt, as 
Mr. Lane and Sir Gardner Wilkinson.^ 

^ Mr. Lane writes, at p. 571 of his Modem Egyptians^ 5th edit. : — 

* Of the measures and weights in Eg 3 rpt, I am not able to give an 

* exact account ; for, after diligent search, I have not succeeded . 

* in finding any two specimens of the same denomination perfectly 

* agreeing with each other, apd generally the difference has been 

* considerable.* 

* The ^iraa heledee (or cubit of the country — the common 

* Egyptian cubit), which is used for measuring the linen, etc., manu- 

* factured in Egyp#* is equal to 22 inches and two-thirds. 

* The diraa Hindaich, chiefly used for measuring Indian goods, is 

* about 25 inches. 

* The diraa Jstamhoolee (or cubit of Constantinople), which is used 

* for measuring European cloth, etc., is about 2G inches and a half. 

‘The Feddan, the most common measure of land, was, a few 
‘ years ago, equal to about an English acre and one tenth. It is 
‘ now less than an acre.’ 


Sir Gardner Wilkinson, in Murray’s Egyptian Handbook for 1867, 
writes — 

^Measures of Length. 

‘ I Drah beledee, or cubit, equal to 22 to 22^ inches English. 

‘ 1 Drah Stamboolce, . equal to 26 to 26J inches English. 

‘ 1 Drah Hindazee (for cloth, etc.), equal to about 25 inches English. 

‘ Lani> Measures. 


‘ 22, formerly 24, Kharoobeh ) 
or Kubdeh, . . J 

* 13|^ Kassobeh or rods, 

‘ 24 Kcerat, or 333 Kassobeh, 


{ 1 Kassobeh, equal to from 1 1 
feet 44 inches to 11 feet 7^ 
inches English. 

= 1 Keerat. 

= 1 Feddan or Acre.’ 
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These authors indeed agree well together, in 
setting forth the present ‘ cubit of Egypt,’ to be 
from 22 to 22-67 inches long. And though 
Indian and Turkish cubits of 25 and 26-5 inches 
respectively, are used in the shops for Indian and 
European silks and cloths, — the only other cubit 
that can now be considered national in Egypt, or 
as connected with the ‘ land,’ and likely to be 
tolerably permanent, — is that of the Cairo and 
RhodaNilometer ; and is stated to be from 21-39 
to 21-32 British inches long. In fact, approxi- 
mating much more to the ancient cubit Of 20-7 
inches, than to this mystical one o^;ire-488 inches ; 
which latter, too, is not proved to prevail now, 
or to have prevailed, as the country cubit and 
‘land measure cubit,’ of Egjrpt, at any time 
whatever, — either ancient or modem. 

Hence we arc compelled’ to try some other 
hypothesis, than Colonel Sir H. James’s, for having 
decided the Great Pyramid’s absolute bulk. 

Elevating- Ideas. 

The method of depreciating the mind and aims 
of the designer of the Great Pyramid, having 
failed in producing a sufficient, or even a probable. 
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reason for the choice of its particular size ; — let 
us next try, though only as a tentative proposi- 
tion, something more respectful to that unknown, 
yet evidently excelling, personage of primeval 
times. 

' In this point of view we would remark, — that 
the method of looking to one side of the base, 
when there are three other sides to dispute with 
it, — is not the neatest principle on which to 
describe the size of a Pyramid (the angle of whose 
faces has been already determined). We should 
rather look to secure a feature which is unique, 
central and ^oyerning to the whole, — and such a 
feature is, — the vertical axis. 

This vertical axis moreover commends itself to 
us, at the Great Pyramid, by its being the ir 
radius of the pervading symbolization of its 
shape. Nothing therefore is more suitable, than 
that this IT radius should have been made of such 
a length or on such a scale of size, as to testify 
something else scientific. Let us ask therefore 
with what grand, or small, radius in nature, 
does the ir radius of the Great Pyramid measure 
itself accurately, and in even terms of Great 
Pyramid numbers ? 
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William Petrie, uilder guidance of the general 
bearing of all the system of symbols which he 
and others had found in the Great Pyramid, was 
led towards the close of last year to expect that 
such commensurable natural radius should be, the 
mean distance of the earth from the sun ; and that 
the numbers 10 and 9 should be pre-eminently in- 
cluded ; though it was some time before he could 
fully believe, that the mean solar distance from 
the earth was really, simply, and precisely 10®, 
{i.e. 1,000,000,000) times the vertical height of 
the Great Pyramid. 

In a general manner we may re^rk, tnat tins 
idea fulfils a vast amount of scraps of Eastern 
tradition, connecting the Pyramid with the sun, 
or with solar light. And while there was an 
ancient fancy of mythical importance among the 
Greeks and Romans (but descended to them from 
earlier times), — as to the greater glory of the 
Pyramid when the sun rose to so notable a height 
in the sky at noon with advancing summer, that 
then, as they expressed it, the Pyramid ‘devoured 
its own shadow,’ — or, according to a phrase since 
found in use among the Peruvian worshippers of 
the sun, — ‘ when the sun sefs with all his beams 
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on eveiy face of the Pyramid at once/ — let us 
ask how the sun does shine on the Pyramid under* 
those circumstances ? 

Why, it shines simultaneously on all the five 
comers, and four triangular faces, — or nine chief 
parts; which fact, combined with the abiding 
decimal system of the whole building, makes 10® 
a number worth investigating. All the more too, 
when the Pyramid is of such shape, that, with an 
error of only it parts towards 

the sun, for every ten 'parts that it stretches along 
horizontally, in -the direction of its base’s semi- 
diagonal length, 

Now the vertical height or tt radius of the Great 
Pyramid, has already been shown, in Life and 
Work, to be about 5819 (subject to error of deter- 
mination of perhaps ± 16) British inches; and 
that quantity being ‘reduced to miles, — the term 
in which sun’s distance is usually expressed, — 
becomes ‘09184. This again being multiplied by 
the 10® of the above formula gives 91,840,000 
miles ± 260,000 miles, for the Great Pyramid’s 
expression of the sun’s mean distance from the 
earth. 

How then does this agree with modem science? 
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Were we still lithig in the state of knowledge 
prevailing from the beginning of the present 
century, to about eight years ago, — the answer 
of every astronoruical treatise throughout Europe 
and America, woidd have given, for the true 
determination of the sun’s distance, as computed 
from the last observed transit of Venus, the exactly 
defined quantity of 95,293,055 miles. 

In such case the Great Pyramid quantity of 
91,840,000 ±260,000 British miles, would have 
Uv;v;aj. L* nndemned as utterly too small. Yet the 
Pyramid would not have been wrong ; ks sym- 
bolization would only have been ^iseovered too 
soon, and before the world was’ prepared to re- 
ceive or able to appreciate it. 

Of all the material elements for supporting life 
on the earth, none arc so dominant as those de- 
pending on the light and heat of the sun ; and 

f 

of all problems in natural science, none is so 
important as the true distance of the sun. Upon 
that depend our knowledge of its weight and size ; 
the weight, sizes, and distances of the planets; 
and even the masses, distances, and light-power of 
the fixed stars themselves. The sun’s distance 
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therefore is the great problam; and modern 
science has spared neither time nor expense in 
endeavouring to settle it. But the distance is so 
great, and our base-line for measuring it (the 
earth’s breadth) so comparatively small, — that 
m.odcrn science has found her telescopes, micro- 
meters, divided circles, and mathematical methods, 
all taxed beyond their powers in accurately de- 
terming what the distance is. 

Hence on new observations being made in 1862 
(at the opposition of Mars) the solar distance was 
found to be, by those results, not 95,293,055, but 
more nearly 5^,430,000 miles. While again, cx- 
tensive recomputations of the old observations 
having been made during the last year, in America, 
by Professor Simon Newcombe, — especially by em- 
ploying corrector modem-determined longitudes 
of the places of observation, — ^the most probable 
quantity is now stated to be 92,380,000 miles.^ 

Modem determinations then of the mean solar 
distance, though pushed on by the whole strength 
of modem science, are only oscillating on either 
side, and at every fresh attempt are approaching 

^ Mr. Petrie^s result, from his investigated height of the Great 
Pyramid, and without knowledge of Professor Newcombe’s numbers, 
amounts to 92,093,000 miles. 
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closer and closer to the Great Pyramid symboliza- 
tion in days of old ; and not until the next good 
observing transit of Venus over the sun’s disk, or 
in 1882 A.D., — will any result be probably at- 
tained, that can be confidently relied on, as more 
aceuratc. 


General Considerations thereon. 

The state of things just mentioned, is worthy 
of the gravest attention. Modem science, on 
account of the excessive difficulties surrounding 
the case, cannot determine the important problem 
of the sun’s distance within mo^rately close 
limits. It is only within the last seven years, 
that its numbers have been even respectable. A 
hundred years ago, the best approved scientific 
result was no less than 10 millions of miles in 
error. Two hundred years ago, it was 66 millions 
of miles in error; and for the 1900 previous 
years, it was 87 millions of miles in error,; and 
previous to that again, 92 millions of miles in 
error; or more than 99-hundredths of the whole 
quantity coneemed.* 

^ These few particulars are drawn from an extensive paper on the 
subject, recently communicated to the Ko^al Society, Edinburgh, 
by Mr. William Petrie, C.E. 
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That was at the dawn of human science, the 
origin of the Grecian schools, and the beginning ' 
of man’s thoughts being turned towards ascer- 
taining for himself any of the data of the heavens 
in number, weight, and measure. And yet, 1700 
years earlier stUl, or in 2170 B.C., a building was 
erected on the surface of the earth, containing in 
its chief substance a permanent expression of 
that quantity, — ^put in without hesitation, or de- 
lay, or apparently any sensible error ! 

Some objectors will indeed say, — that it is 
absolutely impossible for men who lived 4000 
years ago, witjiout .telescopes, and without obser- 
vatories, in the Southern hemisphere as well as 
the Northern, to have approximated in any 
degree to the real distance of the sun. And in 
so far we allow they have reason on their side ; 
for no mere men, byscicncc of human cultivation, 
— which is an affair of gradual progressive de- 
velopment, — ever could have done anything of 
the kind accurately; and they never did so, at 
any date of the world’s history earlier than the 
last centuiy. The ancient Egyptians too, them- 
selves, knew nothing of the sun’s distance, and 
hieroglyphed the earth as a flat. 
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But then, while the Great Pyramid facts are 
certainly such as we have described ; — the Bible 
tells us, that in very early historic days, wisdom, 
and metrical instructions for buildings, were oc- 
casionally imparted perfect and complete^ for 
some special and unknown purpose, to chosen 
men, by the Author of all wisdom. For those 
therefore who believe the Bible, there does seem 
a possible way out of the difficulty, — though to 
those who do not believe in that Book’s inspira- 
tion words, — and trust only to Darwinian and 
Crawfurdian theories of human development by 
innate powers out of an atom, or/tin ape, or a 
bestial savage, — the Great Pyramid, a silent but 
majestic spectator of the whole historic period of 
man as yet, — is constantly giving forth a witness 
which they cannot explain. 

We do not however at present wish to enter 
on the argument, of whence came the knowledge 
which designed the Great Pyramid to be what it 
is, as ascertained by recent measure ; — because we 
are stiU only at the beginning of the scries of 
testimonies which that building has to give. 
Enough therefore to add now, that while modem 
science is stiU going on improving its determi- 
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nations of the sun-distance, — and while there 
may be obtained, by renewed measurement at the 
Great Pyramid, some slightly different value for 
its vertical height,^ — the formula admits of no 
alteration. 10*, for instance, would not suit the 
circumstances of the Pyramid when the sun is 
donjinant, and would make the solar-distance so 
small as to thrust the earth into the fervid heat 
inside the orbit of Mercury; while 10^“, equally 
unsuitable in principle, would expel our planet 
into regions of cold beyond the orbit of Saturn. 

10® is the only simple expression, which seems 
to be at ones'- suited by nature and art to be the 
expression, and at the same time to give the true 
distance of our earth from the sun. That expres- 
sion, we mean, when combined with the height 
bestowed on the Great Pyramid by its builder. 
And such height, not only realizes the solar pro- 
blem imder the appropriate formula, but is a very 
unique and remarkable height in itself 

It is the greatest height, for example, of any 
building ever yet erected by man. For, though the 

^ While my own idea of the Great Pyramid’s height, has already 
been given as 5819 ± 16 British inches ; William Petrie inclines to 
a mean quantity of 5835 of the same inches, with a much smaller 
probable error. 
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Jirst known specimen of all human architecture, 
yet the Great Pyramid obeys so little the develop- 
ment laws of some modem savants, that it is the 
highest of all known architectural works up to 
this day. Man has often tried to erect higher 
buildings, as in the Cathedral of Cologne, which 
was to have had spires 6120 inches high;. but, 
either from foundations failing, or some other 
difficulty, such ambitious structures have invari- 
ably stopped short in their progress, leaving the 
Great Pyramid’s height,^ sfrll, even in these latter 
days, solitary and supreme over* all the jrrchitec- 
tural works of mankind. 

At one time it used to be a fashion, from Pliny 
amongst pagan Eomans, down to very modern 
society, — to admit the Great Pyramid’s superior 
size, wonder at it somewhat therefore, — and then 
abuse the king under whoA it was supposed to 

^ The following are the heights of some of the principal buildings 
of the world, chiefly extracted from Fergusson^s Architecture : — 

British Inches. 


Great Pyramid, originally, . 

5819±16 

Strasburg Cathedral, ... 

5616 

St. Stephen's, Vienna, 

5292 

St. Peter’s, Rome, 

5184 

Amiens Cathedral, 

5088 

Salisbury, 

4848 

Friburg, 

4620 

St. Paul’s, London, . 

4332 
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have been erected, as the most oppressive of 
tyrants; and so profligate in expending the 
national wealth, as to have brought ruin on his 
country and well-deserved execrations on his 
own name. 

- A new system, however, was illustrated last 
winter, — when an untravelled medical gentleman, 
at a meeting of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, 
Bcoficd very bitterly at both the architecture, and 
the cost, of the Great Pyramid. Its architecture 
was so poor, he said, as not to require an architect, 
only a mason ; and any mason in Scotland could 
build as goou,^a pyramid as the Great Pyramid. 
While as to its expense, he had been assured by 
an architectural friend, that it would not cost 
more than a milhon of pounds sterling — a sum 
which had beenjexceeded two or three times, both 
by the Taje Mahal and other great Mohammedan 
tombs in India. Exceeded too many times, as 
all the world knows, by our Crimean War, whose 
good results have already vanished into thin air ; 
eaten up in a few months by the mere expense of 
transports for the Abyssinian expedition — and 
smoked away by our nation, in the form of 
tobacco, nearly three times every year. 
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Whether the building of the Great Pyramid is 
' rightly to be inveighed against for the large, or 
ridiculed for the small, sum it cost, — we do not 
pretend to say.^ Our own minute examination 
of the building in 1865 A.D., remarkably im- 
pressed us with the fact, that an undeviating 
and most considerate economy, both of the best 
workmanship and the finer kind of material, had 
ruled throughout the building. But that a build- 
ing, which could not be otherwise than expensive, 
if it required, for noble, intellectual, and permanent 
purposes, to represent, amongst many other, things, 
that particular size and mass.which.Ave now find 
it is so eminently doing. 

^ ‘Aristotle (PolU, vii, 11) considers them (the Pyramids of 

* Egypt) merely the result of great labour, displaying the power of 

* kings, and the misery inflicted on the people ; which Pliny has 

* re-echoed by calling them an idle and silly display of royal wealth 
‘ and vanity (xxxvi. 12). Later writers bavefepeated this, without 

* even knowing the object they were built for, and it would be un- 

* just to suppose them merely monumental.’ — Sir Gardner Wilkinson, 
at p. 207 of Eawlinson’s Herodotus^ vol. ii. • 


P 
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INTELLECTUALITY OF THE 
GREAT PYRAMID — continued. 


CHAPTEE 25 . 

ITS POSITION. 

Latitude. 

In furtherance of its general system of symboli- 
zation,^ the Great Pyramid requires to stand in, 
or very near t6, the latitude of 30 degrees ; so as 
to have the pole of the sky at a certain height 
above the northern horizon; and also to be on 
that dividing parallel of the northern hemisphere 
of the earth, which has an equal amount of the 
terrestrial semi-surface to the north and south 
of it. 

By careful measures, with a powerful angular 
instrument, in 1865 a.d., the Great Pyramid’s base 
centre was found to be, not exactly in, but only 
1' 12" south of, the parallel of 30° ; while there 

^ Life and Work at Great Pyramid^ by C. Piazzi Smyth, vol. iii 
pp. 40-52 and 198. 
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were constructive indications, that the site had 
been carried as far northward, or towards the 
parallel of 80° even, as the shape of the hill on 
which the Great Pyramid is built, would possibly 
allow ; and that building is the closest to the 
position of all the Pyramids. 

Orientation. 

Again, the azimuthal arrangement of the Great 
Pyramid on its parallel of latitude, whatever that 
be, or in other words the orientation, i.e., 
astronomical trending, of the four ^sides' of its 
base, whether to the cardinal points or otherwise, 
— is a feature of which a vast deal may be made 
by an intellectual designer for scientific piuposes. 

Any one can find put the north, south, east, 
and west points of the horizon within a few 
degrees ; but astronomy, amf sometimes of a high 
practical order, is necessary to ascertain them to 
minutes and seconds. Every modem astrono- 
mical ‘observatory requires to be built pretty 
closely in these cardinal directions; and the 
instruments inside, make up in their stiU exacter 
positions, for any residual imperfection of the 
masonry. 
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In Tycho Brahe’s time (1677 a.d.), when astro- 
nomy was far less perfect than now, and rather more 
trust was placed on the truth of the walls ; those 
parts of his celebrated observatory of Uraniburg, 
were, thought sufficiently close to the truth, when 
fhe errors did not exceed 18'. But the sides of 
the base of the Great Pyramid, built 4000 years 
previously, are now found, by comparing their 
‘ socket’ lines with the Pole-star, duly reduced to 
the pole by astronomical methods, to be only 
4' 35" in error.^ 

AH working astronomers, and all other men 
too, who know the' difficulty of making near ap- 
proaches to accuracy in astronomical observations, 
and especially in large practical works founded 
thereon, — ^were delighted with this proof of more 
than respectable performance in the primeval 
building. For it was a proof showing, as they 
have expressed the idea, — that astronomy as well 
as geometry had presided over the construction of 
the Great Pyramid. 

But Sir James Y. Simpson, Bart, and M.D., 
assuming a position far above all astronomer^ 

I Life and Work at Great Pijrarntd^ by C. Piazzi Smyth, voL iii. 
p. 109. 
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recently inveighed, before the Eoyal Society of 
Edinburgh, with a peculiar vigour of diction, 
against the whole practical astronomy of the 
ancient Great Pyramid builders. Such a pro- 
ceeding, by such a man, and before such an 
audience, is important testimony for the guiding 
of the public, whether to good or to evil ; and 
was thus reported by the /Scotsman newspaper 
next morning : — 

‘ He,’ Sir James Y. Simpson, ‘ did not believe one word 
< about the Pyramids having been built on astronomical prin* 
‘ ciples. He had no faith whatever in what was called the 
‘ orientation of the Pyramids ; they might ^ well tell him 
‘ that the Register Office and the College w^re arranged on a 
‘ similar principle.’ 

And then, according to the Edinburgh Evening 
Courant’s report, concluded with — 

‘ It was a spurious archaeology and astronomy that fed on 
* such fancies and romances.’ 

As I have nothing more to add to, and nothing 
to alter in, the hard facts of astronomical obser- 
vations at the Pyramid, which are printed at 
length, and with the chief steps of calculation, in 
Life and Work, vol. ii, — and speak for them- 
selves to every astronomer, — I turn to the Register 
Office and the College of Edinburgh, quoted by 
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the self-constituted judge, as being just as truly 
oriented astronomically as the Great Pyramid. 

To any one who looks over a map of Edin- 
burgh, it will be seen immediately, that both 
these buildings (which are but modem stmctures) 
ace erected conformably to the streets which pass 
their fronts ; and have therefore the same orienta- 
tion, whatever that may be. The Great Pyramid, 
on the contrary, being built out in the Libyan 
desert, and as the first of all buildings in that 
neighbourhood, — ^had 'no help from previously- 
existing streets to decide its orientation ; and yet 
it attained to'-4' 35",± 1 ' perhaps, of astronomical 
truth. How close then do Sir J. Y. Simpson’s 
model buildings in Edinburgh come to the same 
astronomical meridian position ? 

An ordinary Edinburgh map, indicates that 
approach to be somewhere about 16 degrees: 
which implies an^error, nearly two hundred times 
larger than what was committed at the Great 
Pyramid in its primeval day. 

Well did Hugh Miller show the importance of 
any one intellectual arrangement being several 
times, though only a dozen times, better than 
another, — after this manner. 
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When the proportion of brain to spinal cord in 
the early geological days of the earth, amounted 
in any individual animal only to 2’1, hardly any- 
thing but fishes existed. When it amounted to 
2'5, there were reptiles. When 3*1, there were 
birds. When 4‘1, there were mammals. But 
when the proportion rose to 23’1, then, as he 
eloquently expressed it, ‘reasoning and calculating 
man had appeared on the scene.' 

Surely then, if we find an astronomieal result 
nt the Great Pyramid, not ’twelve times only, but 
actually two hundred times better, than* at two 
rivally quoted and professed modem architectural 
examples, — it is not over much to claim, that there 
must have been some mental intention, and some 
exertion of intellect, at the former well-placed 
building. 


Classical Illustration. 

% 

But we may also test the Great Pyramid, under 
our present head, against those intellectual knights 
of the ancient world, the Greeks, in their best 
days. 

In the goodly volume on ‘Astronomy’ pub- 
lished by the Clarendon Press at Oxford, in 1867, 
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— we read, at p. 463, ‘Pytheas of Marseilles, 330 

* B.C., first noticed that the so-called Pole-star was 

* not situated exactly at the pole.’ And as wc 
find by calculation, that the nearest easily visible 
star to the pole, or in fact the then polar star, 
must have been some 6° from the pole, — why, the 
immediate predecessors of Pytheas, or the Greeks 
at the very height of their civilization, — must 
have been labouring imder an uncertainty of 
± 6° at least, in finding the cardinal points by the 
Pole-star. 

Yet the builders of the Great Pyramid, though 
living 180 Oscars earlier, had placed their enor- 
mous practical structure, within a seventieth part 
of the error and uncertainty attending the long 
subsequent science of the wisest Athenian sages ; 
and the building stands in its place to this day, 
testifying contemporaneously to that fact with 
far more certaiijty, than we know any other 
ancient historical facts whatever. 
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INTELLECTUALITY OF THE 
GREAT PYRAMID — continued. 


CHAPTER 26 . 

ITS WEIGHT. 

So nearly solid a body as the Great Pyramid, 
must evidently be very weighty ; and ilr is also 
evident, that the designer might, within certain 
limits, make the building of whatever weight he 
pleased, without too altering any of its other 
arrangements as to shape, size, or position, — and 
this merely by constructing the bulk of it, of a 
heavier, or lighter stone. 

Now at the Great Pyramid thp prevailing stone 
of construction is remarkably light ; fax lighter, 
bulk for bulk, than granite ; considerably lighter 
even than what goes by the name of ‘common 
stone’ in most of our tables of specific gravity. 
Was there anything, then, intellectually gained, by 
using so anomalously light a stone ? Ye^ we 
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may now answer, after having made the calcula- 
tions. For the employment of any other known 
stone, or the buildiug being of any other shape 
or size than it is, or with much more hollow 
space inside, — ^would have prevented the Great 
Pyramid’s weight from forming, the very round 
and even decimal fraction which it appears to do, 
of the weight of the whole earth ! 

This fraction is the 1-1000,000, 000,000,000th, 
part ; but whose denominator may be more neatly 
expressed as, 10°’^® ; numbers which remind both 
of the shape of the Pyramid, and the dimensions 
which arc necessary, to express solidity, a chief 
element of weight. Three sorts of material also, 
of different specific gravities, have to be taken 
into account, in acccordancc with the varying^ 
amounts to which they occur in the Great 
Pyramid, The calcfilation can hardly be any- 

Biiedflc gravity in terms of 

earth’s sped tic gravity»l. 


^ Granite, an inconsiderable amount, . . = 0*479 

Nummulite limestone, nearly Gths of the whole,* = 0*412 

Mokattam stone for casing and linings, i^ith of 

whole. See vol. iii. p. 177 of Life and Work^ = 0*367 

Common stone of the usual engineers* tables, = 0*442 

Basalt of Egypt, =» 0*500 


* Determined by myself on a fragment of 11 '5 lbs. and broken out of the heart 
of a much larger moss.— December 1867. C. F. S. 
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thing but an approximate one ; and the accord- 
ance found, or within -j^th of the whole, was 
both more than had been expected, and more 
than some of the data, — as the real specific 
gravity of a great part of the internal material, — 
can be certainly known to be. And yet, on com-* 
mimicating the results up to this point, to Mr. 
W. Petrie in London, — he found, that by merely 
computing the bulk of the earth (with specific 
gravity assumed as 5'7 that of water) with more 
attention to small correctioife, the accordance was 
improved many fold. 

Referring the reader, however, to Appendix 4, 
where the numerical particulars are given just as 
they have thus far turned out, and for whatever 
they are worth, — we advance to one more general 
characteristic of the entire Pyramid. 
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INTELLECTUALITY OF THE 
GREAT PYRAMID — continued. 


CHAPTER 27 . 

ITS HEAT. 

Standing as the Great Pyramid practically 
does, on the latitude line which equally divides 
the surface of the northern hemisphere of the 
world, as a sphere, between the pole and equator, — 
there is at once a close approach of its climate to 
being the mean-climate of all the earth’s surface, 
mile for mile ; or at least of every individual 
particle of its area,’ duly summed up, in every 
navigable sea and habitable land. 

The latter restriction, by throwing out of con- 
sideration the small circle of unvisitable circum- 
polar frozen region, — would have the effect of 
slightly raising the mean temperature otherwise 
attributable to the world ; and which temperature 
might otherwise be rather below what is experi- 
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enced for the air at the Great Pyramid; and 
much below what is experienced in that part of 
the parallel of 30° of latitude, where the line 
passes through the valley of the Nile. This large 
amount of difference for the Egyptian valley, is 
nearly, if not quite, removed at the Great Pyra*' 
mid, by its elevation on a hill top, 2580 British 
inches above the sea-level. Hence, therefore, it 
comes just within the range of residual errors of 
modem science, — whether the mean annual tem- 
perature of the air at the ’Great Pyramid, does, 
or does not, coincide with the* same important 
temperature element for the entire surface of the 
earth ; and also, whether that heat quantity does 
not amount to a peculiar division of temperature 
especially appropriate for the Great Pjrramid; 
viz., a temperature of one-fifth ; or one-fifth the 
space between the boiling ahd freezing points of 
water. 

The actual temperature observed by myself 
inside the Great Pyramid, is nearly 6° Fahrenheit 
too high for the above conclusion; but under 
circumstances of anomalous temperature dis- 
turbance, which might unduly raise a thermo- 
meter to that amount ; while the deductions from 
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a meteorological journal kept for four months 
outside the Pyramid/ seem to make the air 
climate come within only 1° Fahrenheit of the 
expected theoretical temperature-point. 

1 Life and Work at Great Pyramid^ by C. Piozzi Smyth, vol. it 
pp. 205-270 ; and vol. iit pp. 178-202. 
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INTELLECTUALITY OF THE 
GREAT PYRAMID — continued. 


CHAPTEK 28 . 

UNITS AND STANDARDS OP G. PYRAMID MEASURE. 

Lineal^. 

Having thus briefly touched- on each* of the 
five general qualities of the vjhole Great Pyramid 
building, viz., shape, size, position, weight, and 
heat ; — in every one of which traces, and even 
consilient traces, of intention and purpose, highly 
intellectual have been found, — we turn now to 
some of that structure’s miuOT arrangements ; and 
shall continue to pursue thereby the same unex- 
ceptionably contemporary method of testing the 
parts of the ancient building concerned, by the 
most rigorous of recent -measures yet procured,^ 

^ Wo trust that our readers will always understand, that the best 
measures procured as yet, are by no means the best procurable in 
the present state of modem science ; if only Govemmont, or the 
people, would be at the expense of applying the more accurate 
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and weighing them against the results of modem 
science applied to the earth and the sky. 

The absolute size of any 7r-proportioned Pyra- 
mid, having once been stated with reference to 
its vertical axis, — ^the sizes of any other parts of 
the structure, are of course mere mathematical 
necessary consequences of the two data already 
laid down ; and we need not expect to find by 
their means, any more intentional coincidences 
with nature. But, if we measure those residual 
Pyramid lines in special units or standards, 
something new or worthy of notice may come to 
light; due care being always taken, that some 
good reason in nature, or expression characteristic 
of pyramid numbers, shall be represented by the 
absolute size of such rmits or standards. 

Formation of Units and Standards. 

Instracted then now, by what many and vari- 
ous predecessors have gradually ascertained, — 
we may put the case shortly thus, — 

The axis of rotation of the earth, is, for many 

metbods which are well known to many experts ; and thereby im- 
proving our knowledge of some of the facts of the Great Pyramid, 
to a thousandth of their present range of uncertainty. 
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physical and metaphysical reasons, incomparably 
the best terrestrial reference that ean be employed 
for linear measure.^ Let that axis therefore be 

^ In my two former works, Our Inheritance, in the Great Pyramid^ 
and Life and Work thereat, — I have alluded abundantly to what 
the late John Taylor, Sir John Herschel, and others subsequently to 
them, have written on this point. But, as a sentence on p. 100, in 
the introduction to Gallet’s Logarithms (Paris, 1795), has been since 
then pointed out, as containing the same idea, — I gladly annex a 
translation of the chief part of the passage. A striking passage too, 
to have been published in a country, all whose metrological efforts 
since then, have been directed towards the propagation of a stan- 
dard, founded, not as M. Callet would recommend for all nations, 
on the axis, but on part of the surfouie^ of the earth. For this, is 
how that distinguished geometer expi^sses himself : — 

* Men have searched a long time for a universal measure : they 

* desired that it should be afforded by Nature, and Nature has offered 
‘ one to which they have not paid any attention. If was, however, 

* natural to say — We wish for a meamrenohich shall serve the w1u>le 
‘ earth ; well then ! let us take the axis of the earth. It is a 
‘ straight line ; it is the ^distance from one pole to another ; let us 

* compare then, to this distance, all those that we wish to know. 

* If men take up this view, the length of the ten-millionth part of 

* the earth^s axis being called the standard, they will find for the 
' mean length of this standard 3 feet 1 1 inches French, to within 
‘ iSoth of a line.’ 

It has also been said, that in a work of CassinVs, published in 
Amsterdam in 1723, there is a recommendation of the polai* axis of 
the earth as a reference for linear measure. I |utve not yet been able 
to meet with the book in question ; but a friend who has kindly 
looked it up at the British Museum Msures me, that there is no 
mention of the polar axis for such purpose; only of a general 
diameter, anywhere between the polo and equator. Indeed, savants 
were in doubt in 1723, whether the earth was flattened or protu- 
berant at the poles. But as Cassini proposed to divide such general 
semi-diameter of the earth into 10^ parts, and showed certain 
trigonometrical advantages to flow therefrom, he was unconsciously 
testifying to one feature in the principle of the < sacred cubit,’ as 
the 10**^^ part of the earth’s polar axis. 
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subdivided, illustratively of the pyramid numbers, 
into five hundred millions of equal parts ; and let 
each of these be considered a unit or inch of 
Pyramid linear measure. 

And let 5 x 5, or 25 of these unit^ form the 
'datndard or crdnt of the same measure ; having 
thence the property of being the ten-millionth 
part of ihe earth’s polar semi-axis. Or, in other 
words, 10’ of such standards will measure the 
shortest distance from the centre, to the surface 
of the earth, at eithei^pole. 

Thi&*is in so- far an ideal arrangement only; 
but let us next try. to get a practical knowledge 
of the length of such units and standards by 
reference to known earth-measures. 

The best, latest, and most comprehensive deter- 
minations of the size and shape of the earth, — 
show, that its polar axis is, in length, somewhere 
between 500,482,296, and 500,522,904 British 
inches;’ and we cannot in the present state of 
science be certain of coming much nearer. If 

^ See Captain A. B. Clarke, E.E. ; in the Ordnance Surrey 
volume, entitled Comparisona of tJie Standards of Length, of Eng- 
land, France, Belgium, India, and Australia. 

See also Life and Work at the Qreat Pyramid, by C. Piazzi Smyth, 
Tol. iL p. 450. 
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therefore, having reference to this residual error, 
we subdivide the mean of the two quantities given 
by five hundred millions, — we obtam, for the 
length of one of the Pyramid units, in terms of 
British inches, 1*00101, with an uncertainty of 
± *00004. 

While the P 3 rramid standard or cubit, being 25 
of these units, must necessarily measure in British 
inches, 25*025, with an uncertainty of ±*001. 

These results, in themselves, we presume, will 
be objected to by no one ;* though some person 
may very projjerly inquire, what msi^erial con- 
nexion has either the theoretical unit or theo- 
retical standard with the actual Great Pyramid ? 

To this, we answer, as a beginning, — ^that the 
said standard goes into the length of one side of 
the Pyramid’s base (supposed to be 9142 British 
inehes^), 365*3 times. Or, so’ nearly the number 
of days and portions of a day contained in a year, 
that we are inclined to suspect that the exact and 
true quantity may have been intended. We are 
prevented, indeed, from pushing the examination 
closer at this point just now, by the large amount 
of uncertainty hanging over even the best of the 

^ See Chapter 24, p. 205. 
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base-side measures yet made at the Great Pyramid, 
by all modem nations.^ But we may remark, in 
connexion with another feature of the building, 
that there are four similar sides to the base ; which 
sides, expressed in terms of the Pyramid cubit or 
standard (if perfect for one of them), will cause 
the whole four to represent numerically, the 
number of years in which the fraction of a day 
at the end of a year, is practically restored to a 

^ The length of base-side, it will be remembered, is still uncer- 
tain, according to my estin^ate, by the amount of J: 25 inches. 
These limits quite allow of Mr. Petrie’s conclusion from all the mea- 
sures, of ^IC^British inches, being very probably the actual fact of 
the buil^^ng. If that be so, — ^the Pyramid cubit of 25*025 British 
inches, goes 366*24 times into the base-side ; and all that we are 
reasoning on touching solar days, applies really to the earth’s sidereal 
days, or times of its revolution round its axis, as measured by the 
recurrence of a distant fixed star to the meridian oijmy place. This 
quantity would be, under many points of view, the higher scientific 
conception to have expressed in the building ; but the sober doubt 
immediately arises, — * is it so expressed ?’ 

The answer cannot be rendered with practical certainty, until 
some Government, or nation, has ordered the base of the Great 
Pyramid to be measured with the same care (and for that end at 
something like the &me expense) as the usual base-lines employed 
in most of our large trigonometrical surveys. The operation, when 
performed (say to the accuracy of ± 1-lOth of an inch, or less, on 
a run of 9000 inches), might of course show, that the Great Pyramid 
base-side was neither 365*24, nor 366 *24 times, 25*025 British inches, 
— but some awkward, unscientific, and non-symbolizing number; and 
such a proving of non-intellectuality against the btiilding’s original 
designer, would delight some persons extremely. Would that it 
might happily prevail with those who are in 2 )ower in high places, 
to have the work performed forthwith, and by three independent 
sets of observers, instruments, and processes ! 
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whole number : a knowledge of which fraction 
and which cycle, is a necessa^ beginning and 
foundation for all the chronological reckonings of 
mankind. And this very admirable result ap- 
pears only, when the base-side is measured by a 
standard, whose length is founded on an eve]> 
Pyramid portion of that axis of the earth, whose 
existence is a function, and necessary accompani- 
ment, of the diurnal rotation itself. 

Such coincidence working into coincidence, and 
with the effect of developing yet further those 
earth and solar relations already com^aenced in 
other portions of the building,, — cannot be merely 
accidental. 

The Pyramid cubit, which brings out so many 
of these things when applied to ike Pyramid, — 
is no doubt a very scientific standard in itself; 
and far above the human science of that day, or 
the following 3800 years of the, world’s history, 
to have obtained from nature ; and is not known 
to have been in use among any Gentile nationa 
But then Sir Isaac Newton has shown long since, 
that a length very much like that of the PjTamid 
cubit, — certainly on the mean of all his data, 
duly weighted, much closer to it than the amount 
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of his probable error, — was the sacred cubit of 
the Israelites ; a cubit known to, and appre- 
ciated by that peculiar people, as sacred to them, 
before they entered Egj^t under Jacob, and after 
they left it under Moses.^ A cubit too, supposed 
•to have been given to them by Divine inspiration ; 
used by them for none but sacred purposes ; and 
distinguishable only, but abundantly and easily, 
from the profane cubits of Egyptians, "Babyloni- 
ans, and all other Pagan nations, by its length, 
without necessary reference to anything else. 

My • cvTigi researches also, on direct Biblical 
notices of the ‘ Ark of the Covenant,’ — the most 
solemn portion of the contents of the Tabernacle, 
— ^tend strongly to confirm Sir Isaac Newton’s 
views and perhaps even to settle, far within the 
present residual imperfections of our knowledge 
of many portions of the data, — ^tihat the scientific 
cubit of the Great Pyramid, and the sacred cubit 
of the Hebrews, defined to them by inspiration, 
— ^were identical as measures of length. 


^ See Sir Isaac Newton’s ‘ Dissertation on Cubits,* in Professor 
Greaves’ Works, collected by Dr. Birch. 

See also Life and WorJc at the Great Pyramid^ voL ii. pp. 341, 
366 ; and the Errata thereto, printed at the end of this book. 

2 Lnfe and Work at the Great Pyramid^ voL ii. p. 465. 
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Counter Opinions. 

Amongst those who dislike fiie primeval testi- 
mony of the Great Pyramid — such a result as 
that just mentioned, was not likely to pass un- 
questioned, unattacked, and even, as the discussiop 
has recently been carried on, unbattcred against. 
Nor is there any objection to be taken against 
gentlemen satisfying their individual and critical 
judgments in that manner, if they will, — so long 
only as they use fair argunjents, — ^honest methods, 
and tests allowed by all scientific men in every 
other branch of science. 

But some of the arguments recently employed 
before the Eoyal Society of Edinburgh are doubt- 
ful indeed ex gr . — 

Isi. The insinuation that it was very ‘strange^ 
— that Professor Smyth, though in Eg3rpt for the 
purpose of measuring the Pyramyi, never measured 
from socket to socket. 

Yet the reasons are printed and published 
plainly enough in Life and Work; and show that Sir 
J. Y. Simpson might as well taunt Consul Cameron 
and the Abyssinian captives with not freeing 

^ See Appendix 2. 
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themselves, in spite of opposition and difficulties, 
which other persons have thought removable only 
by sending a large army, at an expense of several 
millions of money, to their assistance ; as inquire, 
with well-feigned astonishment, before a public 
meeting, why the Astronomer-Royal of Scotland, 
in his mere private capacity, did not perform a 
task, whose proper and accurate execution is im- 
possible for any but the wealthiest of men, or 
most powerful of nations ; and has never yet been 
performed by any couiioy or people. The said 
Astronoiagjr had . not a farthing of public, and 
very little private, njoney when in Egypt ; — and, 
although anxious to do whatever he individually 
could, towards measuring parts and features of 
the Pyramid already laid bare for measurement, 
he had no more notion of undertaking extensive 
works which are ther duty of Government, than 
the wealthy Barqpet is believed to have, of em- 
ploying his private means for paying off the 
national debt. 

2c?. ‘ Professor Smyth lays down,’ — so says the 
same writer, ‘ as the measurement of one side of 
‘ the base, the figures 9142 inches (which no one 
‘ ever found it to be), because that figure will be 
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‘ the result of multiplying the number of the 
* days of the year by what he calls the pyramidal 
‘ cubit, made up of twenty-five mythical pyra- 
‘ midal inches.’ 

That the had reason given above, was not that 
which influenced Professor Smyth in considering 
the most probable length of a base-side of the 
Great Pyramid to be, 9142 British inches, — ^must 
be apparent enough to any one who will read 
Life and Work at the Great Pyramid, vol. iii. 
pp. 123 to 143 ; for thcilJ^arc all the measures 
the author could collect of all perso^.who had 
measured between the only fiducial points, viz., 
the comer sockets. All such are given in full, 
simply and independently at first; and then 
combined together according to a stated principle, 
for arriving at the most probable mean; and 
what other plan could have been taken in the 
cause of honesty and uprightness.? 

The critic did indeed so far explain in his dis- 
course, and did it with some emphasis, as though 
denouncing a moral delinquency of the gravest 
order, — that the figure 9142 which Professor 
Smyth had laid down as the base-side length, was 
one ‘which no one (observer ?) ever found it to he.* 
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Precisely so, because a mean of several varying ob- 
servations, seldom falls on any one in particular ; 
and in this case three of the observers had re- 
corded results aU above 9160, while a fourth one 
was nearer to 9110. Wherefore, when the simple 
mean of all their observations is taken, how can 
it possibly fall anywhere else, than in that unfor- 
tunate gap which divides the results of one of 
these observers so widely from those of the other 
three ? 

Perhaps indeed that fourth observer’s result 
was ratfi4^at too high a worth ; — and ought to 
have received only a very small proportional 
weight to any of the others ; ,but even if it had 
been actually rejected, and' if the three results 
above 9160 had remained the only ones to be 
used, — the mean amount of them, might have 
also fallen not on afay one in particular, but be- 
tween two ; — and therefore the moral accusation 
could have been still brought up, against any im- 
fortunate computer, — if there be any truth what- 
ever in its principle — i,e., that the final quantity 
he had arrived at, * was a figure which no observer 
had ever found it to he! 

In such case, however, it is not Professor Smyth 
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only that is being attacked, — it is the whole prin- 
ciples of arithmetic, and all those who make use 
of them, high and low. 

Zd. A more serious part stiU, was performed by 
the eminent Baronet, when he stated, inter alia, 

‘ that if Sir Isaac Newton’s standard of the “ sacred cubit” 
^ be true, and if the polar axis of the earth be, as fondly and 
‘ theoretically imagined by Professor Smyth, 600,000,000 
‘ pyramidal inches, then the brim of the lecturer's hat being 
‘ exactly one-half of Sir Isaac Newton’s ‘‘sacred cubit,” that 
‘ brim was in measurement one 20,000,000th of the earth’s 
‘ polar axis.’ 

The said hat, and a scale to go thiough the 
form of measuring it with, bad been laid on the 
titled lecturer’s desk by his assistant, before the 
discourse began ; — and when the right time came, 
the pretended measurement was performed on the 
hat, in place of the sacred cubit of Moses as deter- 
mined by Sir Isaac Newton*; and performed with 
so much unction of manner ajid look, as to be 
received with cheers by the large and learned 
audience (with a few exceptions), iu the hall of 
the Royal Society of EdinburgL 

Ridicule has always been held to be a powerful 
weapon, but exceedingly dangerous; especially 
when employed against sacred things. Because, 
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althoTigli these may stand their ground unmoved 
in themselves, — ^the souls of many good and 
worthy, but not very strong-minded brethren, 
amongst the spectators, may be led away. They 
were led away on this occasion, — and Sir J. Y. 
Simpson’s position is not an enviable one, if he 
drew them from the truth. 

To take the matter, however, only in its less 
serious light, — after higher minds, whether in the 
primal ages of the woria, or more recently, have 
found outj^hat the length of the part of the 
earth’s polar semi-axis is, — there remains no diffi- 
culty in any one taking up some dirty or ignoble 
portion of matter, and showing that it is approxi- 
mately the half, third, fourth, or any other simple 
fraction of the same 10“^*’* part. But does such a 
mere jester, prove that he is entitled thereby, to 
scorn in learned halls, the labours of those higher 
minds which had preceded him, and treat them 
with studious insult ? 

A nearly parallel case, in much of its principles, 
with the Pyramid or ‘sacred cubit,’ is offered 
more within our immediate historical records, by 
the origination of the French standard of length. 
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the metre. In so far as that is, or was intended 
to be, an earth-commensurable measure (viz. the 
ten-millionth of the length of a quadrant of the 
meridian, extending from the North Pole to the 
Equator), it should be equally amenable to being 
laughed at, insulted, degraded, and abolished,-^ 
because some one should chance to show that a hat, 
or a shoe, or any other absurd portion of garment 
or vesture, — should be nearly an even fraction of 
it, and therefore some mcntienable fraction of 
the earth’s meridional quSflrant. 

Yet if a gentleman who has never jjerfonned any 
notable problem in exact researches, should appear 
in the Imperial Academy of Sciences in Paris, — 
where for eighty years the greatest mathemati- 
cians and geodesists of France have spent their best 
labours in perfecting the methods, both theoretical 
and practical, by which they’ have arrived at last at 
a close approximation to what the length of their 
metre (or the tcn-mUlionth of the earth’s quad- 
rant) ought to be ; — and if he should there 
gratuitously insult all the members, on an impoiv 
tant public occasion, with his hat-trick, applied to 
the metre , — will they thereby be put out of 
conceit with their national standard which they 
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now prize so much, and hope to see adopted by 
every nation of the earth ; — or will their quick 
susceptibilities be aroused? Sir J. Y. Simpson 
has been very bold against what many men be- 
lieve, and there are some proofs to show,' must 
have been a divinely originated measure ; but 
will he exhibit equal bravery against the French 
nation, and their similarly earth-commensurable 
standard? We do not advise him to try; for 
when the national pride of our Gallic neighbours 
is aroused, by a heartl^is insult in an important 
matter olitheir national science and glory, — they 
are neither long-suffering nor merciful. 

StUl another reason was brought forward by 
that same gentleman at the Eoyal Society, Edin- 
burgh, against the Great Pyramid inch and 
‘ sacred cubit.’ 

‘ It was too kte now,’ he implied, ‘ to be 
‘ talking about a new standard measure for this 
‘ country, because Mr. Whitworth of Manchester 
‘ had adopted another size of inch, and had been 
‘ making for several years past extraordinarily 
‘ accurate copies thereof as standard measures.’ 
Two of these, a cylinder, and a hole in a block. 
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each said to be true to 1-1 0,0 00th of an inch, 
were exhibited, and seemed to be considered final. 

Yet Mr. Whitworth’s gauges of one or many 
inches are not adopted for the standard measure 
of the country by Government, who have their 
bwn linear standards, in a perfectly different 
shape; — ^nor used anywhere, except for certain 
practical purposes in engineering workshops; — 
neither do they lead, on Mr. Whitworth’s plans, 
to any convenient arrangement 6r good system 
of greater length-measuAs* than inches : while 

they are totally unconnected with all othgjr classes 

••• 

or kinds of measure, as weight, capacity, heat, 
and time ; — and are, in themselves, without that 
inestimable merit, which the sacred measure of 
old and the scientific societies of modem time, 
alike appreciate and appropriate for its thought- 
elevating influences to man ; viz., even, and direct^ 
— earth-commensurability. 

Had any one said that it was too late to talk 
of introducing the P 3 rramid measures, because the 
French metricaJ. system has already established 
itself amongst us, — there would have been statis- 
tical facts on his side. For, poor Mr. Whit- 
worth’s inches, as well as our own national here- 
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ditary measures, are all going down before the 
French metrical system. Already there is a per- 
missive bill for the latter’s legal adoption in cer- 
tain cases, passed by Parliament ; every meeting 
of the British Association for several years past, 
Jias re-echoed with the demands of several sec- 
tions to have the metre taught in all schools and 
employed in all Grovernment offices ; and not a 
few of the authors of papers in the Philosophical 
Transactions ofXondon, employ French weights 
and measures; even»«when dealing with purely 
British investigations for British purposes. 

To assure the Royal Society of Edinburgh, 
therefore, that they had nothing to do, in ques- 
tions of metrological arrangement, but trust impli- 
citly to Mr. Whitworth’s iron gauges, — ^was very 
much like crying ‘ peace, peace, when there 
is no peace,’ and when the enemy is actually in 
possession of the gates. There, indeed, he is 
now, and from that position, only a most vigorous 
resuscitation of the true national feeling, will 
drive him ; for it has long been a settled pur- 
pose in France, to leave no stone unturned, in 
order to prevail on other countries, — ^but chiefest 
of them all Great Britain, — ^to adopt her metrical 
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system; — and there is a very numerous pro- 
French party, ever active and eagerly pushing, 
amongst ourselves. 

Their great battle-cry too, is, the scientific 
completeness of the French metrical system, 
tiirough every range of subject requiring men-, 
suration. They will certainly therefore not be 
content with the simple, solitary, barren, and 
unscientific mere thickness-gauges of Mr. Whit- 



world, in the present advajmed day, are for more 

science, system, and order ; and .the worjji finds 

••• 

more of all these in the French metrical system, 
than in any other system, or no-system, of weights 
and measures, that has ever been known to exist 
amongst men in aU historical time. Yet whal^ 
if there should now come forth from the Great 
Pyramid (which has already given us, in the ten- 
miUionth of the polar axis, a be(jter earth-refer- 
ence than that of the French metre), yea, what if 
there should come forth from thence also, a better 
arranged whole system, broader even and more 
scientific, for all weights and measures, — as well 
as bearing on its front the dignity of primal 
time, the impress of Divine inspiration, and some 


R 
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strange family traits of, and general resemblance 
to, our own national and hereditary system ; 
which our nation had acquired somehow, in a 
manner which no one has yet explained, long 
before we emerged into the light of history. 

A higher Earth-reference. 

Already the Great Pyramid linear system, 
while still preserving its cubit reference by 10^ to 
the earth’s pOlax semi-axis, — ^has yielded to the 
further researches of,T7illiam Petrie, — the know- 
ledge of a far. grander reference yet in nature, 
and of a more comprehensive kind in science ; — 
but expressed in similarly round and even decimal 
repetitions of Pyramid numbers and of Pyramid 
units of linear measure. 

Of all the higher mechanical properties, and 
movements of the earth, none is perhaps so 
mighty in itself, so terrific in its momentum, so 
all-important to the safety of humankind to have 
preserved ; and so constantly and uniformly kept 
up, — ^as the onward movement of the earth in its 
orbit roimd the sun. Making its headway at 
the rate of more than 65,530 miles an hour, 
what an instrument does it become for measuring 
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the scale of creation ! By dint of great labour and 
expense, astronomers may travel to nearly opposite 
sides of the globe, — ^as to t^e respective Observa- 
tories of Greenwich and the Cape of Good Hope ; 
— and by, in that manner, putting five or six thou- 
sand miles between them, they may determine the 
parallax of a heavenly body, if not very far re- 
moved. But if we choose rather to trust to the 
earth’s orbital motion, we shall have gained in 
five minutes the same amount^’Sf space, or two- 
thirds of the earth’s breadth, on our former posi- 
tion. And if we merely delay repeating our 
observations for a fortnight, no less than twenty 
millions of miles will have been traversed, in 
easy company too, with all our Mends, and their 
houses, and thoughts, and fancies. 

When the old Roman poet wished to give an 
idea of the most rapid attempt to escape from 
immaterial pursuers, — ^he placed' his hero on a 
horse, a round-sided fat Roman horse, and set 
him galloping along the Appian Way at the rate 
of eight or nine miles an hour; and then after 
such a magnificent course as that, the belted 
knight turns him aboul^ and lo — ^black Care is 
still seated behind his back. 
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But that author was a Pagan poet, and his 
writings were flights of the imagination; here 
we have only to do yith plain facts of measure- 
ment and sober realities of creation ; or with the 
world and all that is therein and thereon flying 
forward together at a rate of 10,000 times the 
speed of cavalry. And therewith comes the prac- 
tical question, what given length of such path is 
swept over by the earth, in that special period or 
standard for tlid^measurement of time (so admir- 
ably uniform in itself,*aiid so intensely important 
in ruling the affairs of men), — as the interval 
represented by the yhole earth turning upon its 
polar axis ; and bringing a day of toil and a night 
of rest to all the wearied nations of mankind. 

The answer is (as given by Mr. Petrie), if you 
employ Pyramid units or inches, of linear measure, 
you may tell off that mighty standard of space 
and force in a round decimal number, or by 
i.e., by 100,000,000,000 Pyramid ioehes. 

The precise proof of this formula, must inevit- 
ably wait the year 1882, for both the more correct 
determination of the sun’s parallax, and also, a 
proper and accurate measure of the Great Pyra- 
mid’s real size. But meanwhile, taking it in this 
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mere first approximate way, 5819 British inches 
for the Pyramid’s height, reduced to Pyramid 
inches, becomes 5813'2 ; whieh quantity x 10®, 
gives our present best determination of the earth’s 
radius rector. 

Then the circumference of the earth’s mean 
orbit = 5813-2 X 10® x 27 r = 36,525,430,000,000 
and this quantity, divided by the number of solar 
days in a sidereal revolution of the earth, or 
365-25636, yields a little npiiv the 10^"^, or 
99,999,400,000 nearly. 

Pyramid inches therefore, do indeed promise 
well to measure off this wpndrous and exalted 
standard in nature, in even and round decimal 
numbers, with a* very small proportional error 
only, if not perfect exactness. While either 
British yards, or French metres, would be incon - 
ceivably rough and untoward. 

^ The seven last places are entered as Os, not because they are 
that, even ; but because two previous places of numbers b^^ing 
already erroneous, it does not signify at present what these last are ; 
though wc must have something to show the number of places of 
figures in the whole expression, and Os are the most convenient for 
this purpose. As, for example, in the table of tons weights of the 
planets, p. 39 of G. F. Chambers’s Descriptive Astromniy^ in the 
Clarendon Press series ; Oxford, 1867. 
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INTELLECTUALITY OF GREAT 

PYR A M I D — continued. 


CHAPTER 29 . 

UNITS AND STANDARDS OF GREAT PYRAMID 
MEASUEE — continued. 

WeiyH awe? Capacity. 

In the interior of the Great Pyramid, nearly in 
the centre of Its substance and weight, is a certain 
chamber, known vulgarly as the King’s Chamber ; 
and the only piece of furniture therein, is a 
hollow, empty box, or open trough of hard stone. 

Polished red granite in large slabs the floor, 
the walls, and the ceiling of the room ; polished 
red granite also, of a rather darker kind, the said 
uninscribed, unadorned, and lidless box.^ By some 
called sarcophagus, the said box has been thought 
by that school, to have entombed the royal founder 
of the Great Pyramid, and to be merely a coffin ; by 

' The material has been by sereral writers termed porphynj, 
myself included, before going to Egypt. But from the moment of 
seeing it there, I was convinced of the error. 
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others named the coffer, it is thought to have been 
a large standard measure of capacity and weight 

John Taylor was of the latter idea ; and some 
other persons, after having had long practical 
acquaintance with the thing itself, as well as 
with ordinary Egyptian sarcophagi, came to be* 
generally of his opinion. 

That is, they allowed that there was much in his 
view ; but that that view was not therefore alto- 
gether exclusive of the other. g!.5mc la 3 dng up of 
mortal remains in honour, Aay therefore, accord- 
ing to such opinions, once have taken place, in the 
long rectangular, granite box., But, if ever such 
remains were so deposited, not only has every 
trace of them vanished long since, and there is 
no inscription of any kind to testify for them, — 
but, in their place, distinct footsteps of geometry 
and physical science have been discovered. 

Now, such scientific features would evidently not 
have been necessary, had that vessel been intended 
only for a sarcophagus ; but were eminently 
adapted for giving it a -learned character, perhaps 
symbolic of, if not actually representing, a stan- 
dard measure of weight and capacity ; a standard, 
too, as careful observations and mensurations 
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have since indicated, of a most high and noble 
earth-reference kind. 

By a subsequent series of investigations, more- 
over, the cubical contents of the said vessel have 
been found to be a close representation of those 
'of the sacred Ark of the Covenant, buUt by Moses 
under direct inspiration commands of number 
and measure, recorded in the Scriptures, for the 
Tabernacle in the Wilderness ; or, taking the two 
box structures according to their respective dates, 
the latter, i.e. the Ark, was in cubic internal capa- 
city, a very reproduction of the coffer in the King's 
Chamber of the Great Pyramid.^ 

The Attach 

If ever the weak points of a theory were likely 
to be discovered — and perhaps it may be salutary 
that every theory shall be tried by the rudest 
shaking — it was when Sir J. Y. Simpson attacked 
the metrical theory of the coffer in the King’s 
Chamber of the Great Pyramid of Jeezeh, before 
the Eoyal Society of Edinburgh, on the 20 th of 
January 1868. Certainly he spared neither pains 
nor labour, neither ridicule nor invective, nor 

^ See Life and Work at the Oreai Pyramid^ vol. ii. p. 465. 
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considerable mis-statement offsets, nor quotations 
from unauthoritative authors, to overwhelm both 
the coffer and Professor Smyth, one of its advo- 
cates for honour, under a storm of utter obloquy. 

So that then, when after concluding an oration, 
of whose length and skill, design and accompani- 
ments, the report in our Appendix 2 gives but a 
poor idea; and during which the speaker kept 
before the eyes of his audience a neat and shapely 
diagram of the coffer, state(^irf writing to be 
from Professor Smyth and extracted out of his 
book. Our Inheritance (written hej[ore‘}iQ went 
to Egypt), — when just at that moment of cumu- 
lative interest, the lecturer with a practised hand 
dashed up an intervening screen, and showed his 
audience a great perspective picture of the coffer, 
rude, dingy, broken, and apparently tainted with 
corruption, — as being the real thing itself, — many 
of the listeners shouted with satisfaction ; and 
Professor Smyth found himself suddenly knocked 
down violently, by information chiefly taken out 
of, and much perverted from, his own published 
book. Life and Work at the Great Pyramid, 
written after he had visited that m 9 st ancient 
and remarkable structure. 
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Following up this successful outburst, there was 
little thereafter left for the titled rhetorician, but 
undisturbedly to ride roughshod over the reli- 
gious beliefs of some other men, — and administer 
the coup de grace in the following words : — 

‘ In short, the marvellous metrological coffer, mathematically 

* formed under alleged Divine inspiration as a measure of 

* capacity (and, according to M. Jomard, of length also), for 

* all men and all nations, — for all time, and particularly for 
‘ these latter profane times, — ^is in truth, nothing more than 
^ an old and dilapid^4. stone coffin.’ 

The Defence begins. 

‘ Tell us,’ said to •Professor Smyth, the spokes- 
man of a little knot of members of the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh, after the public part of this 
meeting was over, ‘ tell us, — ^just this one thing ; 
‘ it is the only one wo care to know, and it seems 
‘ to our minds absolutely conclusive. Did the 
‘ Arabian writer, A1 Hokm, really mention, as 
‘ stated by the lecturer, that Khaliph A1 Mamoon 
‘ found the body of a man deposited, with jewels, 
‘ arms, and golden writing, in the coffer, when 
‘ he broke into the King’s Chamber of the Great 
‘ Pyramid V 

‘ No doubt he did,’ was the answer ; ‘ but then. 
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‘ seeing that the said Ebn Abd A1 Hokm (accord- 
‘ ing to the chronological arrangement of the 
‘ Arab authorities by Colonel Howard Vyse and 
‘ Dr. Sprenger, in the former’s second volume of 
* The Pyramids of Gizeh), lived six hundred 
' years after the death of A1 Mamoon, — what sort 
‘ of safe or contemporary authority can A1 Hokm 
‘ be, for anything that the Khaliph, when alive, 
‘ did, saw, or got hold o:^ in a certain dark room 

‘ in the Great Pyramid six centprics previously V 

* 

A1 Hokm testified to it," we allow ; and to 
much besides of a necromantic ’and. abSblutely 
impossible nature. But then, who will vouch for 
A1 Hokm ? He was a follower of a false pro- 
phet, a believer in sorcery, enchantment, and the 
existence of Jinn ; besides being an upholder of 
a theory as to the Great Pyramid having been 
built by a certain antediluvian King Saurid, and 
filled by him chiefly with celestial spheres and 
figures of the stars ; together with the perfum(!S 
to be used in their worship.^ So that A1 Hokm 
is neither a trustworthy writer in general, — ^nor in 
this A1 Mamoon particular is he a contemporary 

^ See in the first volume of Professor Greaves’ Works, p. Ilf), a 
longer translation from A1 Hokm than what appears in Colonel 
Vyse’s book. 
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authority ; and that, by so large a space of time 
as six hundred years in the darkest of the dark 
ages ; wherefore Ebn Abd A1 Hokm can have 
neither place nor peculiar honour from us in this 
inquiry.^ 

Why Sir J. Y. Simpson should have picked out 
so very late an author as A1 Hokm, and trusted 
to merely the last sentence of his long and ram- 
bling account of the Great Pyramid implicitly, for 
what the poor 'man could be no direct authority 
for, — it is very difficult to say. Because, if the 
object was merely to get at the best Arab testi- 
mony as to A1 Mamoon’s proceedings, there are 
plenty of earlier authorities than A1 Hokm ; and 
they have been admirably translated and chrono- 
logically set forth in the second volume of Colonel 
Howard Vyse’s Pyramids of Gizeh. 

Now Khaliph A1 Mamoon flourished between 
813 and 842 A.D., and may or may not, have made 
his celebrated entrance into the Great Pyramid 

^ A rumour has now reached us of a manuscript note, just written 
by a gentleman of the British Museum to say, that A1 Hokm was 
nearly contemporary with A1 Mamoon. But while the long-printed 
authorities of Vyse and Sprenger are not by such a rumour only, 
instantly proved to be erroneous, — it is believed that this new refer- 
ence was not in existence at the time of the lecture before the 
Royal Society above alluded to. 
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about 830 A.D. ; but be that as it may, — the im- 
mediately succeeding authors, in Vyse, are silent 
on the point. Thus neither Abou Masher Jafer 
Ben Mohammed Balkhi, who wrote in about 890 
A.D., nor Ebn Khord.idbeh, in 920 A.D., have one 
word about A1 Mam.wn, or about any opening of • 
the Pyramid. But when we descend to Masoudi, 
in 967 A.D., he, afte an astonishing amount of 
romancing on what took place at the building of 
the Pyramids 300 years before the’ Flood, — men- 
tions that, not A1 Mamoonj bmt his father, Khaliph 
Kiuuuu A1 Easheed, attempted to break into the 
Great Pyramid ; and after penetrating 20 cubits, 
found a vessel containing 1000 coins of the finest 
gold, each just one ounce in weight, and making 
up a sum which exactly repaid the cost of his 
operations ; at which, it is added, he greatly 
wondered. 

Down, down in fact along the stream of time 
must we descend further ; and at last, in or near 
1170 A.D., or 340 years after A1 Mamoon’s age, 
that chief is mentioned .by Abou Abd Allah 
Mohammed Ben Abdurakim Alkaisi ; who states 
that he was informed that those who went into 
the upper parts of the Great Pyramid in the time 
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of A1 Mamoon, ‘ came to a small passage, con- 

* taming the image of a man in green stone, and 

* within that a human body with golden armour,’^ 
etc., etc. 

Subsequent authors, however, seem to take no 
notice of this story, though they are fond of 
attributing to A1 Mamoon the finding of the 
emerald pot full of gold at the end of his quarry- 
ing near the entrance-passage ; until A1 Hokm, in 
or near 1450 A.D., as already mentioned, gives 
new circulation to the figure of the man in green 
stone containing the real man ; but now as being 
found ‘ in an hoUow stone, and that again in a 
chamber towards the top of the Great Pyramid.’ 

The Arab authors, then, even of the most favour- 
able kind, are both exceedingly scanty, and a sad 
long time after date in describing A1 Mamoon’s 
finding anyhow or anywhere the body of a man. 
An earlier author too than A1 Hokm, or Shehab 
Eddin Ahmed Ben Yahya (died 1317 A.D.), 
though, stating that the Great Pyramid was 
opened by Khaliph A1 Mamoon, adds, in opposite 

^ The same notice is given soon after by Ahou SzaXt of Spain, but 
at the end of some extraordinarily romancing stories of tlie cabalis- 
tical and other wonders inside the Great Pyramid. See pp. 355- 
357 of vol. ii. of Vyse’s Pymmids of Qizeh, 
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testimony to A1 Hokm, ‘that nothing was dis- 
‘ covered as to the motive or time of its con- 
‘ struction.’ And his own idea seems to be, that 
each of the Pyramids was dedicated to a star, 
and that the Sabseans performed pilgrimages to 
some of them, but especially to the Great one. 

Other Arabian authors again, who are also 
earlier than A1 Hokm, and much nearer to the 
time of A1 Mamoon, have described very different 
findings, but as actually found, by Arabs ; thus 
Abou Hajalah, in 1390 a.d^ writes that — 

‘ In the days of Ahmed Ben Touloun ^ (870 a.d.— you may 
see his mosque in Cairo to this day,; and he was, for Egyp- 
tian local government, the Mehemet Ali of that early time), 
* a party entered the Great Pyramid. They found in one of 
‘ the chambers a goblet of glass of rare colour and texture. 
‘ When they came back they missed one of their party, and 
^ upon returning to seek him, he came out to them naked, 
‘ and laughing, said, Do not follow or seek for me, and then 
‘ rushed back into the Pyramid. They perceived that he was 
^ enchanted, and told the circumstance to Ahmed Ben Touloun,- 
‘ who forbade that any should enter the Pyramid, and took 
‘ possession of the goblet of glass, which was afterwards 
‘ weighed, and found to be of the same weight empty, and 
‘ when full of water.* 


In a similar vein, too, the afore-mentioned 
Masoudi, in 960 A.D., only 130 years after the 
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times of Khalipli A1 Mamoon, but 490 years be- 
fore A1 Hokm, — describing the early discoveries of 
bis countrymen inside the Great Pyramid, — says — 

‘ that some of them found in the lowest part of the Pyramid, 
^ a vase containing a quantity of fluid of an unknown quality* 
^ The walls of the chamber were composed of small square 
^ stones of beautiful colours, and a person, having put one of 

* those stones in his mouth, was suddenly seized with a pain 
^ in his ears, which continued until he had replaced it. They 
‘ also discovered, in a large hall, a quantity of golden coins 
^ put up in columns, every piece of which was of the weight 
‘ of one thousand dinars. They tried to take the money, but 

o 

‘ were not able to move it. - In another place they found the 
‘ image of a shiek, made of green stone, sitting upon a sofa, 
^ and wrapped up in a garment. Before him were statues of 
^ little boys, whom he was occupied in instructing ; they tried 
‘ to take up one of these figures, but they were not able to 
‘ move it. Having proceeded further to a quadrangular space, 
^ similar to that which they had previously entered, they met 
‘ with the image of a cock, made of precious stones, and 
‘ placed upon a green column. Its eyes enlightened all the 
‘ place ; and, upon then arrival it crowed and flapped its 
‘ wings. Continuing their researches, they came to a female 

* idol of white stone, and lions of stone on each side, attempting 
‘ to devour her ; upon which they took to flight. This oc- 
‘ curred in the time of Yerid Ben Abdullah,* supposed, says 
Colonel Howard Vyse, to have been a king of Egypt. 

Dreadfully untrustwortliy then as these Mo- 
hammedan Arabs show themselves to be, even 
when they purport to be merely describing what 
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took place near their own times inside the Great 
Pyramid, — ^it is no wonder that Professor Greaves, 
200 years ago, came to the conclusion — 

‘ Thus far the Arabians ; which traditions of theirs are 
‘ little better than a romance.’ 

Or that Colonel Howard Vyse, our next Great 
Pyramid authority, writes, after a more extensive 
examination of Arab writers than any one else, 
either before or since, has made, — 

‘ The only fact which seems to be established by the Eastern 
* authors, to whom we have now referred, is the opening of 
‘ the Great Pyramid by A1 Mamodh ; and even of that, no 
‘ distinct or rational account exists.’^ 


^ In the 52d chapter of Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire, Kbaliph A1 Mamoon receives such abounding praises as 
the chief mediseval patron of learning, — that we find it exceedingly 
difiicult to correlate them with the above-mentioned Arabian ac- 
counts of his own, and his Egyptian subjects’, doings at the Great 
Pyramid. Perhaps he reserved all his learning for the politer 
society of his chief capital on the banks of the Tigris. Certainly 
Gibbon writes of him, mostly as the rul^r of Bagdad, that he, A1 
Mamoon (or Almamoi^), * completed the designs of his grandfather, 

* and invited the Muses from their ancient seats. His ambassadors 

* at Constantinople, his agents in Armenia, Syria, and Egypt, col- 
‘ lected the volumes of Grecian science ; at his command they were 
‘ translated by the most skilful interpreters into the Arabic Ian- 

* guage ; his subjects were exhorted assiduously to peruse these 
‘ instructive writings ; and the successor of Mahomet assisted with 
‘ pleasure and modesty at the assemblies and disputations of tho 
‘ learned. — They (the Arabs) cultivated with more success the 

* sublime science of astronomy, which elevates the mind of man to 
‘ disdain his diminutive j>lanet and momentary existence. The 
‘ costly instruments of observation were supplied by the Caliph 


S 
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While Sir Gardner Wilkinson adds on the same 
side, though with exceeding gentleness to those 
whose posterity he passed many years of his life 
amongst, — 

‘ The authority of Arab writers is not always to be relied 
‘ on ; and it may be doubted whether the body of the King 
‘ was really deposited in the sarcophagus/^ 

Sir Gardner perhaps also remembering, that 
Diodorus Siculus, 900 years before A1 Mamoon, 
states that neither of the Kings of both the 
Great and second Pyramids were buried therein. 
And Herodotus, 400 years earlier still, said 
that King Cheops, of the Great Pyramid was 

‘ Almamon, and the land of the Chaldseans still afforded the same 

* spacious level, the same unclouded horizon. In the plain of Sinaar, 

* and a second time in those of Cufa, his mathematicians measured 

* a degree of the great circle of the earth, and determined at 24,000 
‘ miles the entire circumference of our globe.’ 

In a note the eloquent historian adds, ‘This degree contains 
‘ 200,000 royal or Hashcfmite cubits, which Arabia had derived 

* from the sacred and legal practice both of Palestine and Egy|)t. 

* This ancient cubit is rei)eated 400 times in each basis of the 
‘ Great Pyramid, and seems to indicate the primitive and universal 

* measures of the East. See the Metrologie of the laborious M. 

‘ Paucton, p. 101-195.’ 

This very indirect connexion, is the only one which Gibbon 
gives us, between A1 Mamoon and the Great Pyramid. Paucton’s 
error therein has been already exhibited in my Life and WorJe^ 
p. 129, vol. iii. ; while Gibbon’s mistaken idea of the real length 
of the sacred cubit of the Hebrews, is illustrated at p]^. 455, 456, 
vol. ii. of the same work. 

^ Murray’s Handbook to Egypt (1867), p. 168. 
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biiried, not in an upper chamber like the King’s 
Chamber now so called, but in a subterranean 
apartment surrounded by the waters of the Nile. 

Even too, had the Arab authors been a more 
truth-speaking and science-imderstanding set — 
the most important fact yet remains ; viz., that 
no matter what the Khaliph A1 Mamoon, or any 
other early Arabian plunderer may have found, 
or did find, in the King’s Chamber, — that would 
not necessarily show what the original builders 
had intended it to contain, «r did place therein. 
Because, there is a growing certainty amongst 
Egyptologists to the effect, that the Arabs had 
been preceded in their plundering, long ages be- 
fore A1 Mamoon, by the old Egyptians ; but by 
Egyptians of a date far subsequent to the founda- 
tion of the Great Pyramid, and having no reli- 
gious ideas in common therewith. What smaller 
items of furniture, therefore, the Arabs of 830 
A.D. found in the room, if they did find any, de- 
pends more on those mediaeval Egyptians (pro- 
bably of 600 B.C.), than -on the original founders 
of the Pyramid, in 2170 B.c. 

This matter is unmistakably alluded to by Sir 
Gardner Wilkinson, in the following words, — 
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' That both the Pyramids had been opened before the time 
‘ of the Arabs is exceedingly probable, as we find the Egyptians 
‘ themselves had in many instances plundered the tombs of 
‘ Thebes ; and the fact of its (the Great Pyramid) having 

* been closed again is consistent with experience in other 
' places. Belzoni*s tomb had been rified and reclosed, and 

* the same is observed in many Theban tombs, when dis- 
‘ covered by modern excavators.' ^ 

Colonel Vysc also writes, in the notes accom- 
panying Mr. Perring’s large plates of the Pyra- 
mids (p. 2 of Part 2), — 

‘ By whom the PyrLmids were first broken into, will pro- 
‘ bably never be revealed ; but, as they were apparently 
‘ entered •by tl^e regular passages, their interior construction 
^ must have been at that time known. It appears, likewise, 

‘ that the Mahometan Caliphs who, according to Arabian 
‘ historians, made the forced passages, must have possessed, 

‘ either by tradition or otherwise, some information respecting 
‘ them.’ 

And we ourselves too, were unavoidably im- 
pressed, on examining the features of the stone 
. at the place where the well-mouth enters the 
lower north-west comer of the Grand Gallery, — 
that the Great Pyramid had been entered with 
violence long before the time of A1 Mamoon; 
and by men much better acquainted with the 
interior devices of Pyramid building, than were 

^ Murray’s Handbook to Egypt (1807)> p. 168. 
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that eaxly Ehaliph’s enthusiastic Mussulman fol- 
lowers.^ 

After trying, testing, and being obliged to con- 
demn, therefore; whatever 'can be said in favour 
of this new and forcible bringing up of a selected 
and long-after-date Arab supposed authority, — 
we find ourselves standing once again just where 
Professor Greaves stood in 1637 a.d. ; or, obliged 
to reject every rag of testimony fi-om the followers 
of a false prophet, as well as the classic accounts 
of Pagan Greek authors ; and compelled to trust 
to modem observation, measurement^ and* induc- 
tion alone, for all effective Great Pyramid research 
and explication. 

The Coffer’s Material. 

‘Nothing more than an old and dilapidated 
stone coffin,’ said- Sir J. Y. Simpson, when he 
displayed his perspective view of the coffer, — at 
the same time looking his very words. 

The words arc, however, ill chosen. 

‘Dilapidated stone coffin,’ — ^implies something 
decaying away, possibly built up once of several 

1 Life and Work at the Great Pyramid^ by C. Fiazzi Smyth, 
voL L Plate 5 ; and voL ii. p. 70. 
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pieces of stone, but now falling apart, and the 
material weak and perishable. 

Yet the Great Pyramid’s coffer, — at present an 
open, lidless, box-shaped, long rectangular vessel, 
— is cut out in a variety of red granite having 
the^ hardness almost of a gem. It is a very 
successful mechanical performance too, in the 
largeness, near regularity, and minute finish of 
the hollow, as compared with the comparative 
thinness of the sides, — seeing that it is aU sawn 
or carved, without flaw or crack, out of one large 
block of the said adamantine material. 

It still rings like a beU, of very pure and pecu- 
liar tone, when struck, as it is, unhappily, by almost 
every traveller who enters the room, on purpose 
to bring out that beU-like note. And finally, 
though it has been chipped, and considerably 
broken away even, at one comer, — though only 
as a desperately hard material, little chip by chip, 
through years of chipping administered by modern 
men with hammers, — ^that does not entitle it to 
the application ‘dilapidated — for every particle 
of it, where touched only by nature, is still so 
hale, hearty, and sound, — ^that the whole struc- 
ture woidd evidently have come down to us 
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perfect, from its original artists — except for the 
mischievous pranks of multitudinous visitors dur- 
ing the last few centuries, and especially during 
the seventy past years. 

One testimony, however, even these chips may 
give. For whereas Sir J. Simpson’s picture showed, 
the fractured portions of the coffer, exhibiting 
a dark and rotten-looking material inside, the 
outside being only a dull brown, — and thereby 
making the whole box rather remind one of a 
superficially somewhat whited* sepulchre without, 
but which is full of black unclcanness witlnn 
— the ancient surface of the coffer is really a deep 
chocolate colour, and the new surface formed by 
the modem chippings, is comparatively of a fight 
pink. So much fighter, certainly, than the out- 
side, that in my photographs of the coffer by the 
magnesium fight, where the ancient sides, ex- 
quisitely smooth from the remains of their former 
polishing, arc dark and sombre in tone, — the 
inside material, as revealed by modem hammer- 
ing, is positively brilliant ; totally reversing 

1 In the plan and elevation of the coffer, acting as the fronti- 
spiece of niy vol. i. of Life and Work, and which plate had evidently- 
been borrowed largely from for the above picture, — ^the broken 
parts of the coffer are generally reiiresented very dark ; but only 
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therefore, one argument of the picture exhibited 
to the Eoyal Society of Edinburgh, by the advo- 
cate for depreciation, when he prayed the mem- 
bers so earnestly to pronounce for ‘only an old 
coffin’ verdict. 

Tomhic Hypothesis tried. 

A ‘mere coffin,’ one is inclined to think, should 

not be very difficult to recognise ^ywhere; so 

much length, so much breadth, and so much 

height, are necessary to contmn within, the full- 
« • 

grown humab form laid out prostrate. Now the 
coffer in the King’s Chamber in the Great Pyra- 
mid having about 78 inches of length internally, 
is fairly long ; having 27 inches nearly of internal 
breadth, is fairly broad ; but having something 
like 3.3 or 34 inches. in depth, — ^is far deeper than 
there is any direct or known occasion for. 

It is deeper too than any known Egyptian 
sarcophagus of nearly the same age : for the 
depth of that in the second Pyramid, measured 
from the top of its ledge to give it the utmost 

on the principle of * hill-shading ’ in maps ; viz., to represent surfaces 
inclined in angle to the plane of the picture, and without any re- 
ference whatever to the physical nature of the surface. 
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favour, is 29 inches of that formerly in the third 
Pyramid, 245 inches; in the fourth Pyramid, 
23'5 inches ; and in the fifth Pyramid, 25 inches. 

Then there is something peculiar about the top 
of the coffer in the Great Pyramid ; a ledge is 
there found as if to receive a lid, fitting on, ' 
almost, but not exactly, like those of the sarco- 
phagi of the second, third, fourth, and fifth 
Pyramids.® These sarcophagi all evidently have 
a coffin purpose, viz., to lock up, and keep safe, 
the mortal remains once entloscd ; and they ac- 
complish this by a pecuUar combinajtion,»first of 
dove-tailed grooves, which prevent the lid, after it 
is pushed into its place, from being lifted up ; 
and pegs arranged to fall from the bottom of the 
lid, into holes worked in the top of one side, — to 
prevent the said lid being dragged off sideways. 


^ See Howard Vyse’s Pyramids of Okeh, vol. ii. 

^ All these latter arc abundantly described, and some of them 
pictured, in Vyse’s and Peiring’s folio plates of the Pyramids. And 
I have tested, by the measures published in Life and Work^ vol. ii. 
p. 272, the correctness of their large drawing of the sarcophagus 
of the second Pyramid. But the “ delineation” and description of 
the coffer of the Great Pyramid by the above authors are mistaken. 
This so-called delineation, is merely a little figure introduced as a sub- 
sidiary feature into plans and sections of the King’s Chamber ; and 
I should not have been hard upon it, or brought its littleness and 
superficiality into notice, unless a public attempt had recently been 
made to give it far more authority than it is entitled to. 
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But in the Great Pjrramid coffer, though there 
are holes to receive such pegs, to prevent hori- 
zontal movement, — ^there are no provisions against 
vertical movement ; for, the sides of the grooves 
being parallel with the sides of the coffer itself, — 
would offer no opposition to the lid being lifted 
straight up, if lid there were. 

Now although no M has ever been described 
to have been seen by any author whatever, to the 
coffer in the King’s Chamber, — and although the 
French, in their great work on Egypt, engraved 
the said coffer as being in their day (1799 a.d,) 
without any ledge, whatever, — yet we need have 
no difficulty in helping the tombic hypothesis to 
a lid ; and then seeing what its friends will do 
with it. 

On looking to the lids of sarcophagi in several 
other Pyramids, they are found to be 9 to 11 
inches thick. But seeing that the Great Pyra- 
mid coffer has rather thinner walls than those 
vessels, we will make its lid thinner also ; or, say 
8 inches ; and then allowing 1*7 inches of that, 
to be sunk into the ledge or groove cut out of the 
top of the sides, — there will be left outstanding, 
above the highest part of the walls or side of the 
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coffer, a thickness of lid equal to 6'3 inches. 
And this thickness being added on to the outside 
height of the coffer, or 41*1 inches, gives 47*4 
inches for the whole height of the coffer, when 
lidded or acting as a sarcophagus or coffin. 

And then let us see what follows from that. 

The entrance-passage of the Great Pyramid 
being only 4 7 '2 inches high, — the coffer could 
not be got into the Pyramid at all as a sarco- 
phagus, or with a lid duly fastened upon it so as 
to preserve the mortal renmins inside safe from 
dust, accident, and vulgar gaze!* The difference 
at the entrance-passage is certainly only 2-lOths 
of an inch, and may be charged on our estimate, 
for the thickness of a lid, not being true to so 
small a quantity ; — ^but then, uiffortunately, the 
door of the King’s Chamber (now, by sinking of 
certain floor stones, nearly 43* inches high),— was 
anciently closer to 42 inches in height ; or, too low 
by 5*4 inches of hard, undeniable, and unirnpres- 
sible granite, to let the sarcophagized coffer pass 
into the chamber, where wc now find it, unsar- 
cophagized ; i.e., without a lid, and empty. 

Into the King’s Chamber, as a Hdless box, the 
coffer might pass ; but would have only the frac- 
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tion of an inch to spare. And in a model which 
we have had prepared^ of that massive but low 
doorway, — in the reality more than 100 inches 
thick of solid, well squared, and polished red 
granite, — when a coffer model is passed into it, 
the fit is so close, that it gives one strangely the 
impression, that the doorway was especially de- 
signed so as to admit the coffer vessel, uncovered 
by itself, or — ^lidless. 

Hence, without presuming to say, that mortal 
remains of some onef or other, either swathed in 
garments, or, also packed in interior smaller cases, 
— were not once deposited in the smooth-sur- 
faced, and inscriptionless coffer of the King’s 
Chamber in the Great Pyramid ; — yet we cannot 
close our eyes to the fact of there being not a 

little decidedly wanting in that vessel’s char- 
« 

acter and claim to being perfectly and entirely 
suited for a coffin only. Or rather, some other 
and extraneous feature will always be cropping 
out, showing that something more than a cofi^ 
must have been intended, whether alone, or in 
conjunction with a coflSn-function. But in either 
case, something much more noble, and vastly 
rarer to meet with, than a mere burial cofi^ 
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Metrical Hypothesis. 

If the tombie hypothesis, though, could not 
explain several important features about the coffer 
as we find it now, modem breakages excepted ; — 
neither, it is affirmed by some, can the metrical 
idea; because, — ‘is there not a ledge cut near 
‘ the top of the sides, as if for receiving, though 
‘ imperfectly, a sarcophagus cover V 

True. But, on one hand, we have no proof 
that so small a portion cut out from the original 
box-sided vessel (and which cut-put migjit have 
been so easily inflicted afterw^ds), — was part of 
the original design ; and it is not mentioned as 
existing, by any traveller until within the last 
forty years ; while some of the older authorities 
distinctly declare against anything of the kind. 
And on the other hand, if syUnbolisms of wfeight 
and measure, arc the chief objects of the Great ^ 
Pyramid’s metrical character, and not the furnish- 
ing to men actual working standards, — the partial 
ledge cut-out, — no matter whether a primeval, 
mediaeval, or modem feature, — is of no serious 
metrical harm, for wo can get at the intended 
idea of size notwithstanding. 
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To this end, very close linear measures are 
necessary. Such indeed have been made, and 
full particulars of them published in the second 
volume of Life and Work at the Great Pyramid, 
and they do indicate some most interesting met- 
I rical ideas. But since then, a learned Baronet 
has raised such a storm of ridicule against the 
said measures— that the author has been left 
standing almost alone, by the side of his long 
and laborious work. 

, ‘ Though the coffer of the. Great Pyramid was thus imagined, ’ 
said Sir J. Y. Simpsou to the Royal Society of Edinburgh, 

‘ to be a great' standard of measure, Professor Smyth had 
‘ cited the measurements of it, made and published by twenty- 
‘ five different observers, several of whom had gone about the 
‘ matter with great mathematical accuracy ; but all these 
‘ twenty-five, as he owned, varied from each other in their 
‘ accounts of this standard, in every element of length, breadth, 

‘ and depth, both inside and outside. Professor Smyth had 
‘ measured it himself, as a twenty-sixth measurer, and again 
‘ his measure varied from every other.’ 

This statement was received with roars of 
laughter, quite unusual in a scientific assembly 
met for the prosecution of science for its own 
sake. But then the picture of, first, a confusion 
worse confounded before Professor Smyth went 
out to make improved observations; and then. 
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as the result of his labours, that the matter was 
made even more confused than before,— this pic- 
ture, painted in eloquent phrases, and given forth 
with a profusely smiling countenance, — was too 
much for the risible faculties of human nature 
(not inquiring very nicely into the truth of the 
statement) to withstand. 

Now, although Professor Smyth in his first 
book on the Pyramid, — before going thereto, and 
when he was striving to make the utmost of all 
published observations by Qtller travellers, — did 
collect and exhibit the measures of twepty-five 
observers, extending from 1663 a.d. to 1837 a.d., 
and some of them were very inaccurate indeed ; 
he did not represent them as all equally un- 
certain. On the contrary, he showed that while 
some of the earlier observers varied from each 
other by 10, 20, or even 60' inches, and a few 
of the modem ones by 4, 5, and more inches, — 
there were three observers, whose care and ex- 
perience bespoke every one’s respectful attention 
to their results; and whose measures, for the 
inside of the coffer, did in fact come so remark- 
ably close to each other, or within a very small 
fraction of an inch, with one single exception, — 
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that most p^ons would have allowed, on ordi- 
nary principles, that Professor Smyth had, even 
BO far, rescued the cojSer-capacity question from 
extreme uncertainty, and reduced it within nar- 
row limits. Say, within a quarter of an inch 
in each element, of length, breadth, and depth ; 
with the exception, that the latter feature was 
stated by the French Academicians as being 3 
inches greater than what Professor Greaves, and 
Colonel Howard Vyse, had represented it to be. 

Now, 3 inches qf difference amongst men 
measurbig down to, and often agreeing to tenths 
of inches, was too large a quantity to be anything 
else than an absolute blunder, of one party or 
the other; though which it was, who had been 
so unfortunate, — ^no one in society ventured to 
say, — until Professor Smyth went out to Egypt, 
and practically found that it was the French 
savants who were in that dilemma 

The French Academicians’ measures in 1799, 
reduced to English inches, for the depth of the 
coffer, gave 37’286 ; while Professor Greaves, in 
1638, had given 34*32 — and Colonel Howard 
Vyse (with the moderate accuracy, but full 
honesty characteristic of a soldier), merely going 
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to the nearest half-inch, subsequently gave 34*5 
inches — Professor Smyth’s measures, repeated 
over many parts of the coffer, to detect inequali- 
ties, gave 34‘34 British inches.^ 

The first part of Professor Smyth’s measures at 
the coffer, then, — instead of bringing back all the 
confusion of many, even the worst, of the twenty- 
five observers, with their whole armfuls of errone- 
ous inches, — had the sobering effect of throwing out 
the only one error that remained, greater than the 
fraction of an inch, after his«pfevious discussion. 

He did not, however, stop there ; but entered 
immediately after, on a far moye careful and com- 
plete metrical examination of the coffer, than any 

^ The actual numbers as given in Life and Work^ voL ii. p. 123, 
are : — 

Inside Defth of Coffer, Meashbed from Level of Original, 
OB Highest, Top of N., E., and S. Sides. 


Part of Length where obaervatlou 
wen takeo. 

Fart of Breadth where obeervatlona 
wen taken. 

Means at 

each part 
of length. 

Near East 
aide. 

Near 

Middle. 

NearWeat 

aide. 

0*6 Brit, inches s. of inner n. end, 
3*0 1 ) 0 . do. 

6 "0 Do. do. 

10*0 Do. do. 

24*0 Do. do. 

Mean at each part of breadth, . 

Brit, inches. 
34 -SOT 
34*44 
34*42 
34*40 
34*30 

Brit, inches. 
34*28 
34*36 

34 41 
34*38 
34*38 

Brit inches. 
34*26 
34*35 
34*28 
34*28 
34*26 

Brit, inches. 
34*28 
34*38 
34*37 
34*35 
84*33 

34*38 

34*36 

34*29 

34*34 

General mean of all lengths and breadths = 34*34 British inches. 


T 
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one had ever made before ; and was enabled 
thereby to bring to lights and has since published, 
many subsidiaiy features of its shape and size, 
ov6r and above mere length, breadth, and depth or 
height, measured once inside and once outside. 

In most inquiries, the circumstance of having 
eliminated all large differences amongst former 
observers, and entered upon the measurement of 
microscopic quantities, which reveal hitherto un> 
expected residual features, or anomalies they may 
be, in the subject Under examination, — is usually 
held to mark an advance in knowledge. Not so, 
however, in the^view of Sir J. Y. Simpson, when 
that improvement has been effected on the Great 
Pyramid coffer ; for the person by whom it was 
accomplished on this twenty-sixtlf occasion of 
measuring, and whose measurements do ‘differ 
from’ those of eveily other measurer,' in thfit they 
go into refinements which the older observers 
never thought about, — ^is held up to public ridi- 
cule precisely for so differing from his predecessors ; 
and is laughed at accordingly, with a few excep- 
tions, by a learned society at a scientific meeting. 

Yet that despised person’s observations, being 
both the last made, and the completest yet pub- 
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lished by any one, — sball make no apology for 
using them, in order to ascertain whether there 
was scientific foundation for the ridicule, which 
Sir J. Y. Simpson next cast upon the coffer itself 

Capacity of the Coffer. 

‘ Surely,’ argued the versatile Baronet, ‘ a mea- 
' sure of capacity should be measurable, but this 
‘ coffer of the Grreat Pyramid seemed immeasur- 
‘ able — at least, to twenty-six different observers.’ 
And then giving the differences of some of these 
jfrom others, but in cubic inches of computed 
contents of the whole interior, such differences 
were made to look very overpowering ; especially 
in the case of the French measure, for, as their 
actually thric-inch mistaken quantity of depth 
was not eliminated, there was introduced from 
that cSuse alone, on so large a’ vessel as the coffer, 
a contents error of some 6000 cubic inches. 

The coffer was also abused, for having the 
small subsidiary features of figure, discovered by 
Professor Smyth ; and it was declared therefore 
to have an interior, ‘ apparently unmeasurable in 
‘ a correct way by mere linear measurement — ^the 
‘ only measure yet attempted.’ * If it was an 
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‘ object of the slightest moment’ (said the popular 
Vice-Presideut of the Antiquarian Society of 
Scotland, — with far more expression of vindictive 
hate, than archaeological love towards this re- 
markable work of primal times), ‘ perhaps liquid 
‘ measurements w'ould be more successful.’ 

How liquid measurements are to be applied to 
test precisely the ancient capacity of a vessel, 
which has been broken away by modern hammers 
to nearly a third of its height at one comer, and 
injured over most 6f -its top, — was not explained 
to the meeting. Nor was anything said, as to 
who was to pay for having so much distilled 
water, as the coffer full, conveyed into the interior 
of the Great Pyramid, or what methods were to 
be adopted to weigh or measure thff said amount 
of water, with something approaching to perfect 
exactitude, when it had been got there. 

In short, linear measure, duly applied in con- 
junction with reason, is really the only at present 
available plan, — and we shall soon see, if it be 
not sufficient. 

Deviations, as discovered by Professor Smyth, 
from a pure rectangular and rectilinear-sided 
mathematical figure, — these undoubtedly are in the 
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coffer ; but the very fact that they had escaped 
previous observers, and were only found out by 
him, on comparing the results of his many mea- 
sures, show that they are merely slight dispropor- 
tions on the whole. Being effected too, usually 
by the occurrence of curves of long radius, — their 
influences are never so uncertain, as those of sudden 
or lawless irregularities of fi^gure ; and can be 
practically eliminated by making many measures 
over many parts of the surface, and then taking a 
mean. For a capacity measure, too, extreme regu- 
larity of rectilinear figure is not of any moment ; 
indeed, it is rather undesirable, lest it should lead 
to the vessel being improperly used as a standard 
of length also. Now the linear standard of the 
Great PjnraiSd having been already laid down in 
the Pyramid’s base-side, — we derive an argument 
rather in favour of, than against, a capacity mea- 
sure in the coffer, on finding that none of its threa 
linear elements, either for inside or outside, fall 
anywhere near an even round number of Pyramid 
inches, in terms of Pyramid numbers. We are 
narrowed thereby to question the coffer solely, on 
its adaptation to capacity purposes. 

Now this research having been already carried 
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through in voL iii. of Life and Work, and both 
the modem fractures and the ‘ sarcophagus-ledge- 
cut-out’ having been filled up by calculation, — 
there result for the linear internal proportions of 
the coffer (in Pyramid inches) — 

Length 77*85, breadth 26*70, and depth 34*31 ; 
which numbers being multiplied together, give as 
our first approximation to the cubic contents of 
the coffer, in the light of a capacity-measuring 
vessel, 71,317 cubic Pyramid inches. 

But who will answet for the ancient coffer, when 
thus interrogated in modern times, telling truly 
what were the original size-intentions of its 
founder ? 

The said ancient coffer will answer both for 
itself, and its maker. 

The Goffer on its own Capacity. 

While the tombic idea gave a reason for the 
exceeding length, and moderate breadth of the 
coffer, — ^it gave no account of wherefore its large 
depth ; wherefore also the thinness of its sides as 
compared with those of much smaller sarcophagi ; 
and wherefore the bottom, very nearly an inch 
thicker than the sides. 
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The metrical idea, on the other hand, while it 
would not necessarily demand a prwri so ex- 
ceeding a length and small a breadth, — is quite 
content to accept them from another source, pro- 
vided it be allowed to furnish itself with suflBcient 
depth, to realize therewith and altogether, a cer- 
tain predetermined amount of total capacity. 
Given therefore the length and breadth as already 
stated, — and then, both tie large depth and some 
of those other features also, which were unamen- 
able to burial ideas, are at once explained by the 
metrical hypothesis. 

Only a few weeks since,. the ingenious Mr. 
Henry Perigal sent us a copy of a card bearing 
date 1865, — and stating as follows : — 

‘ OsiGUfAL DniEirsioNs of the Coffee ih the Gbeat 
‘ Pybamid. 

I 

Length. Breadth. Depth. Volume. 

‘Interior, = 78 X 27 X 35 = 73,710 , 

‘Exterior, = 90 X 39 X 42 = 147,420 “ 2 

Thickness of walls = 6, and of bottom = 7. 

‘ Bottom, = 90 X 39 X 7 = 2 4,570 _ j 

‘Walls, = 2(90 + 27)X 35 X 6 = 49,140 ~ 2 

73^0 

‘ The exterior rolome being thus exactly double the interior 
‘ capacity, a solid exactly filling the inner space might be 
‘ formed of the walls and bottom, which are likewise in the 
‘ same ratio (2:1) to each other.’ 
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If the above numbers (which were derived by 
their author taking the mean of Greaves, Jomari, 
and Howard Vyse’s measures, and then choosing 
the nearest whole number) arc British inches, — 
they give a vastly too great cubic capacity for the 
coffer ; but they are not such inches ; nor are tiiey 
any uniform unit of measure, for they assume a 
slightly different proportion to each other and to 
inches, in every successive element of coffer mea- 
sure. Yet are they, notwithstanding, so remark- 
ably near — that ordmary observation would not 
have distinguished between a coffer framed on 

such ideal measures and the actual coffer restored. 
% 

The ideal one, too, has the merit of fulfilling 
by the nearest simple numbers possible,— certain 
geometrical requirements, as of bottom to sides ; 
and of bottom and sides together to interior 
contents; and of interior contents to external 
volume ; — and it fulfils aU these with absolute 
accuracy. 

This result constitutes in so far, a geometrical 
foundation for a capacity measure ; and in so 
much as the block to form the ideal coffer, would 
be rather larger than for the real one (supposing 
Mr. Perigal’s numbers to be Pyramid inches) — the 
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real coffer block might in a manner be formed by 
trimming down the ideal one, to such size, as 
another and a quite different consideration might 
have rendered necessary for the absolute size of a 
capacity measure. The real coffer is, we know, 
smaller ; but is it smaller in each of its several 
parts, in such rather compound and varying pro- 
portions, — that all the mutual geometric relations 
of the ideal coffer, are still preserved ? 

The coffer shows that it is so, within limits of 
the errors of observation, for the following are 
Professor’s Smyth’s results extracted out* of Life 
and Work, where they had been printed, in part 
at least, under no expectation of such a test as 
this,' and expressed in Pyramid inches. 

Length, Breadth. Depth. Volume. 

Coffer Interior, = 77-85 X 26 70 X 34-31 = 71,m 
Coffer Exterior, = 89-62 X 38-61 X 41-13 = 142,319 ~2 

And here we come at once upon some almost 
intentional results in the residual deviations of 

^ A portion of the test was contained in a paper published by the 
late Mr. Jopling in the Lclmre Hour for 1863, p. 330, in so far as 
he produced a vessel with such sides and bottom, — that the capacity 
of the interior, was half that of the exterior. But he made the 
bottom less thick, instead of more thick than the sides : and was so 
far wrong both in external length and height, and internal depth ; 
that it is futile to compare the real cofifer with his theoretical crea- 
tion, though very ingenious in itself. 
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figure discovered by Professor Smyth, — ^for un- 
less the measured linear quantities for the ex- 
terior, had been duly corrected for the, only 
recently discovered, concavity of some of the 
sides, — the final cube quantity would have been 
grossly in error. 

A still neater result, too, follows with the bottom 
and sides. For Professor Sm 3 rth had remarked, 
when measuring them in the Pyramid, that they 
were mt exactly 6 and 7 inches respectively, in 
thickness; but were* on the whole less, and by 
varying quantities, in either case; — all which 
much disappointed him at the time, but he printed 
the numbers nevertheless ; and now has appeared 
a reason why they are so small ; for without those 
diminutions, unequal diminutions too, on the 6 
and 7 inches respectively, — ^the required capacity 
relations would not have been obtained even 
I approximately. 

As the real coffer, is an affair of practice and 
human measure, — ^thcre is no absolute exactitude 
even in the last numbers for it yet obtained. To 
procure the truest results, therefore, we must try 
to take all independent observations, of each and 
every component part, into account. Therefore, 
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besides getting the thickness of sides and bottom 
by differencing the numbers akeady given (as in 
Mr. Perigal’s manner, and which is quite sufficient 
in his theoretical case) — we also refer to the 
direct measures of the thickness of those parts 
given in Life and WorTc, vol. ii. pp. 120, 121, and 
obtain finally, in Pyramid inches, — 

Thickness of walla = 5*952, and of bottom = 6*866. 

Employing these quantities next in his second 
formula, we have, — 

Bottom, = 89*62 X 38*61X6*866 ==23,758 ■] | very nearly 

Walls, =2{89-62 + 26-70) X 34-31 X 6.952=47, !508“1 ( ’indeed. 

Within such limits then, as have been measured 
to practically, in the present day — the geometrical 
proportions of a very remarkable theoretical ap- 
proach to the shape of the coffer, are preserved, 
in the real coffer, — its ledge-cjit-out having been 
duly filled up.^ We may now, therefore, make 
use of those proportions, in combination with* 
former measures, for multiplying approximations 
to the capacity of the interior. 

^ The space contained in the ledge cut out of the sides, amounts 
to above 1200 cubic inches. And the amount of space it would re- 
move from the interior contents of the coffer, if allowed to remove 
its thickness over the whole top, amounts to more than 2380 cubic 
inches. 
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Thus, 

Cubic inches. 

1. Contents of interior of coffer by direct measure, » 71,317 

2. Do. by half tbe exterior volume, . . = 71,160 

3. Do. by sum of bottom and walls, . . » 71,266 

There are thus three determinations, by mostly 

separate measures ; and we may perhaps employ 
even a fourth. That ‘ledge-eut-out' on the top 
of the sides, which was for so long looked on 
merely as a thorn in the side of the metrical 
hypothesis, — ^has now been found to be a most 
useful testimony to the capacity question; for, 
if a frame be made of such a size as closely to 
fill the ledge, round all four sides, — that frame 
will be found capable of just going, longways 
and in vertical plane, inside the coffer and dia- 
gonally from one comer to the other of it. More- 
over, when so placed, and therefore standing on 
the bottom of the coffer, such frame seems nicely 
to represent the original height of the sides ; an 
important element to have testimony borne to, 
so extensively has the old top surface been 
chipped away. Wherefore taking — 

Mean breadth of cut-out on Eastern side from the 

several observations given in vol. ii. p. 116, of Pyramid inch. 

Life and Work, =1*63 

Internal breadth of coffer, . . . . . = 26*70 

Mean breadth of West side, as of sides already given, = 5*962 
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the sum, or 34*282, gives us a new quantity for 
the depth; and substituting this in our first 
formula, we have 77*85 x 26*70 x 34*282 = 
71,258. 

The mean of which 71,258, combined with the 
three preceding quantities, — yields 71,250 cubic 
Pyramid inches, — for our best determination by 
all Professor Smyth's observations, of the cofier's 
cubical interior contents. Each result, it will 
be observed, is perfectly certain about the 71,000, 
iiud the uncertainties in th§ three smaller num- 
bers, look so like mere errors of <?b8ervatv)n, and 
oscillate by such small proportionate amounts 
(as - 7^0 til 01^ l^ss) about the mean — that the 

final result, or 71,250 cubic Pyramid inches, may 
be looked upon as vefy close to the real size 
now, witli the ledge and modern breakages filled 
up, and the real, as well as intended, si2e of 
old. 

But stiU comes the question, is that quantity 
71,250 cubic Pyramid inches, a mere accident of 
an accident ; — or has it any standing ground of 
importance, when compared with either nature or 
art, or the doctrines of mensuration in capacity 
and weight ? 
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Why of that Capacity ? 

The metrical theory of the Great Pyramid puts 
forward, that a combined capacity and weight 
measure standard there, should remind, both of 
the bulk of the earth, and its specific gravity. 

Wherefore, taking this latter quantity at 5*7 
times the weight of water at 68° Fahrenheit ; and 
taking also the cube of the 10“^"* part of the 
whole axis of the earth, or of 50 Pyramid 
inches, and dividing by 10, we have the 71,250 
of such cubic inches at once, — 

, 50* X 5*'7 ^ 

or thus : — — = 71,250. 

The 5*7 for the specific gravity of the mean 
material of the whole earth, is not a settled quan- 
tity yet by modem science ; because the question 
is in’ fact, rather above her highest efforts to do 
more than merely make distant approximations to. 
But while the above numbers arc a fair representa- 
tion, on the whole, of the rather mutually conflict- 
ing numbers of the late Mr. Francis Baily, of the 
Astronomer-Royal, and Sir Henry James; they 
have also some support from the already investi- 
gated relation of the whole Great Pyramid with 
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the whole earth; for the former’s proportion of 
being the part of the latter, — would have 
been thrown entirely out, by employing any very 
different quantity from 5 *7; or, as we should 
write it perhaps, 5’70, — to show that we feel sure 
of it to hundredths as well as to tenths, — if such 
an explanation of the coffer is to be admitted 
at alL^ 

This mode, then, is both in principle and nume- 
rical coincidence perfectly sufficient for explain- 
ing why a standard of capp,city and weight in 
the, Great Pyramid should have its internal con- 
tents = 71,250 cubic Pyramid inches. But is 
there any opposing theory in the field ? 

Yes; -^71,250 = 41-46; and ^^^ = 20*73, or 

the length, very nearly, of the profane Egyptian 
cubit. Wherefore, say some,, the coffer of the 
King’s Chamber was made of just such a size that 
the internal contents should be equal to the cube* 
of a length of two profane cubits. And of course 
they add, ‘Therefore there is nothing scientific 
‘ about it ; metrical, it may be, in principle, if 

^ 5*69 for tlie earth’s mean density, would give in the formula 
already detailed for the size of the coffer, 71,125 ; and 5*71 =71,375; 
or outside all our measures, which vary from 71,160 to 71,317. 
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‘ you like, so as to contain 8 cubic profane cubits, 
‘ but not of any high or noble scientific order.’ 

Here then we have once more, as with the 
shape of the Pyramid in the earlier part of our 
essay, two rival theories ; each bringing out ap- 
parently the same 71,260 numbers given by obser- 
vation. How then shall we determine which of 
the two ideas, the mind of the ancient designer 
was intent on memorializing ? 

Why, by looking round upon the accompani- 
ments, and seeing • if there are any independent 
hints to be derived from them. 

It has been said for the above profane cubit 
hypothesis, — ^that the whole King’s Chamber was 
laid out, so as to be exactly 20 such cubits long 
and 1 0 broad ; showing also that the designer 
knew of such cubits, and employed them in his 
work. 

Doubtless he did so ; but yet had no intention 
of raising them to the honour of deciding the 
contents of the coficr. Modern measure shows ^ 
that the breadth of the chamber, is to O'l of an 
inch, exactly half of the length; and that the 
one therefore represents 10 of precisely the same 

^ Ll/e and. WorJb, by C. Piazzi Smyth, vol. ii. pp. 101 and 340. 
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linear units or standards that tiie other contains 
20. And being thus repeated twice with such 
perfection, that standard may be considered 
well established. What then, by all means, is 
the length of that standard in Pyramid inches ? 

Beference to Life and Work, voL ii., shows 
that it amounts to 20*61 Pyramid inches; and 
20*61 X 2 and raised to the cube power = 70,036 ; 
or a quantity totally insufficient to stand for the 
71,250 of the actual coffer. 

Tb'' profane cubit, then, of that very chamber, 
failmg sadly, — let us look for further hints. 

1. Over the entrance-door of the King’s 
Chamber, outside, are engraved four deep vertical 
lines, dividing the space into five equal parts ; and 
forming therefore, apparently, a sign to those who 
enter that chamber, that they shall find a reign- 
ing principle of ‘ a division into 6,’ pervading it. 

2. The waUs of the room, all round and 
round, are divided into 5 equal horizontal courses ; 
again reminding of a division into 6. 

3. From the chamber’s lowest course, which 
is 47 inches high, a depth equal to 5 inches is 
taken off, by the mode of introducing the floor ; 
and this amount again reminds both of 5, and of 


u 
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Pyramid inches ; for these units, instead of being 
at 6’s and 7’s, go into the earth’s axis length with 
5’s and 1 0’s. 


4. The said 5 inches being taken off that 
lower course of the chamber walls, — the remainder 
course forms a sort of large tank enclosing the 
coffer; and is equal, in cubic contents, to 50 
tames the interior bulk of the coffer.* 

5. The method of construction of the whole 
solid substance of the Great Pyramid, is in vast 
layers of horizontal courses, extending throughout 
the entire building ; and of those courses (if the 
mean of the best measures yet made can be 
trusted) 50 intervene between the foundation 
plane of the Pyramid, and the floor of the King’s 
Chamber carrying the coffer. 

There, then, may still be seen most striking 
references, undoubtedly too by the original 
builders, to divisions either by 5 or 50 ; and 
’ they are repeated five times over. And while 
no such division was known to the profane 


1 See Life and Work for the particulars, vol. iii. p. 168. Here, 
we may merely state that there are two ways of taking the measure- 

41214X206 09X41*9 


50 


nxents, of which one method gives 
412X206X42 

and the other -a s= 7 1,292; mean, 71,235. 


--71,178; 


50 
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Egyptian cubit, — it is the very essence of the 
Great Pyramid’s scientific system.^ Concealed that 
system may ever have been from man, and even 
Egyptian Pagan men : yet surely enshrined in the 
very foundations of the building, and now coming 
forth to view, simple, grand, and duly attested, 
when questioned by number, weight, and measure. 

The Latest Discovery. 

Even when printing these pages, another nume- 
rical confirmation of more thhn ‘ an old coffin ’ 
object, has appeared. For whereas satisfaction 
might Avell be felt, at findipg, as in the pre- 
vious pages, that the ostensible irregularities of 
the coffer, had useful purposes to perform towards 
its final result, or were really important adjust- 
ments of size, — also that the commensurability of 
the room’s lower course, by an appropriate number, 
with the coffer, — proves that the coffer is the in-, 
tended vessel for that room (and intended too with 
the ledge filled up) ; and also that the similar 

1 The profane Egyptian cubit was divided into palms, and these 
again into digits or dactyls. Of these last there were four in one 
palm ; but the number of palms in the cubit is given by some 
authors at six, and by some at seven. The origin it may be of con- 
fusion being at sixes and sevens. 
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number of the masonry course forming the pave- 
ment to the coflFer level, shows that the construction 
of the whole body of the Great Pyramid to that 
height is both suitable to, and symbolicaT of, the 
coffer’s theoretical origination, — the news now 
comes from Mr. St. John Day, that the coffer con- 
nects itself scientifically with the whole shape of 
the Great Pyramid, and that a shape which dis- 
criminates it from all other Pyramids. 

The shape of the Great Pyramid, already set 
forth at p. 183 to ,193, is characterized, as first 
published by the late John Taylor, by affording an 
indication of the mathematical quantity tt. And 
now Mr. St. John Day finds the same proportion 
in a combination of the height, with two sides of 
base, of the coffer. Only very close when he uses 
the maximum figures of the several lengths, 
breadths, and heights given in voL ii. of Life and 
Work ; but precisely proving thereby, as ho con- 

# 

siders, — that it was necessary for the primeval 
arehitect to construct the coffer with the apparent 
irregularities now found, in order that in one and 
the same vessel there might be, — 

ls<, A definite amount of cubical contents, 
settled by an earth-reference formula 
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2d, A certain inter-commensurability of parts, 
to prove the contents, and disprove the effects of 
modem mischief. And 

3c?, A sign to show that the coffer we now find 
in the Great Pyramid, is the original one ; viz., the 
right coffer, in the right chamber, in the right 
Pyramid, and suitable to no other place under 
the sun in an equal degree. And 

Ath, Perhaps a length, breadth, and extra 
depth, permitting of a possible honourable burial 
to one who had worked nolJly ; and called atten- 


tion to himself by no vain-glorious inscription. 

As Mr. St. John Day is shortly to publish his 
discovery with the Philosophical Society of Glas- 
gow, it would be inexpedient to say more now. 

We conclude this section therefore with re- 
stating : — 1st, that the coffer’s interior volume, 

- . ,, 50® Pyramid inches X 5’7 

derived fixim ^ represents 


the intended cubic size or true contents of the 
Great Pyramid standard of capacity measure. 

And that, 2c?, the weight of that volume of 
water at 68° Fahrenheit, and at the mean Pyra- 
mid barometric pressure, will be the weight of 
the Great Pyramid standard of weight-measure. 
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Therefore - - , or 12,500, will be a num- 

5 7 

ber of cubic Pyramid inches of matter, equal in den- 
sity to the mean density or specific gravity of the 
whole bulk of the earth ; — and which 12,500 cubic 
inches wiU weigh as much as the coffer’s contents 
of water, at the said temperature and pressure. 

If, too, we further assume, that such grand 
standard of Pyramid weight-measure, shall be 
divisible into 2500 parts; and each of these 
parts be denominated a pound weight of the 
P 3 rramid, — ^both the Pyramid system of numbers 
is fuUy preserved, and such Pyramid pound will 
not only measure, within -g^th part, the same as 
an avoirdupois pound (either by the latter’s happy 
accident of birth, or perhaps through the care of 
traditional preservation) but wiU be scientifi- 
cally definable, amohgst nations in a high state of 

civilization, as, ‘ the weight of Jive cubic Pyramid 

« 

inches of the eartKs mean density ;’ the latter 
indicating rock-material of approximately twiee 
the specific gravity of basalt, taken at the mean 
temperature of the surface of the whole earth. 

1 The late John Taylor’s discovery of the near commensurability • 
of the British QwirUr for corn-measure, with the part of 
the coffer of the Great Pyramid, should also be borne in mind, as it 
still holds good. 
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INTELLECTUALITY OF GREAT 

PYR AM I D — continued. 


CHAPTER 30 . 

UNITS AND STANDARDS OF GREAT PYRAMID 
ME ASU RE — continutd. 

Heat. 

The Pyramid deduced standard of heat unites 
in itself the following recommendations : — 

1. A truly Great Pyramid division of a natural 
scale ; viz., one-Jifth the distance between freezing 
and boiling of water, above thp former. 

2. The mean annual air-temperature surround- 
ing the Great Pyramid. 

3. The mean annual aii-temperature of the 
whole earth, taken according to its habitable sur- 
face. 

4. The whole scale from freezing to boiling 
being imagined to be numbered pyramidally in 
even degrees &om 0 to 250°, the standard point 
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reads 50° on that scale, and the point of greatest 
density of water reads 1 0°. All the notable re- 
ferring points are thus marked in properly Pyra- 
midal, and symbolical, numbers of the Pyramid ; 
unlike the French centigrade and deeimal divi- 
sion, which has the greatest density of water at 
4° of that scale. 

5. The standard heat-reference at the Great 
Pyramid, being its own 50° (68 Fah.), is a pecu- 
liarly suitable temperature for men to work well 
in, either with mind 'or body. 

But the Freinch metrical system, of making 
their heat-reference for some things the greatest 
density of water (39° Fah. nearly) ; for others the 
freezing of water ; and for others again some ano- 
malous temperature (between 40° and 50° Fah.) 
— where their erroijeous metal metre becomes by 
expansion approximately correct — ^this system 
invites man to observe under numbing and un- 
toward influences, contributing thereby needlessly 
to his pain, perplexity, and trouble. 

To compare small things with very great, or 
with religious : the heat part of the French 
metrical i^stem, acts towards men, much as does 
the Hindoo religion towards its devoteea That 
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religion requires its holiest followers to torture 
themselves violently, to sleep on spiked beds, to 
stand with one arm oustretched until it has be- 
come rigid ; and to swing on poles suspended 
from hooks entering their flesh ; and what sort 
of religious notions does it give them after all ! 
But the Christian religion draws by love, gentle- 
ness, cheerfulness, charity ; it induces its devotees 
to walk in the ways which lead to happiness ; 
and to make aU the good, true, and pleasant 
things of the world clean * and allowable unto 
them. So likewise, mutatis mutandis, the tem- 
perature arrangements of Great Pyramid metro- 

logy- 

In the middle ages, when science did mt 
prosper, and when astronomy waned, but astro- 
logy flourished, — no man’s wisdom was thought 
anything of, unless he put on large spectacles, an 
imposing dress, and taught in a dead language’ 
which the vulgar could not comprehend. And 
so, a scientific observation in physics, can hardly 
be truly conducted at the French centigrade 
standard therefor, without a man burying him- 
self learnedly in an ice-cooled chamber, far from 
the amenities of ordinary life. 
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But the Great Pyramid system of heat-refer- 
ence rather encourages each would-be observer, 
to seek out, — or remain in, if he has already met 
with, — the most comfortable state of temperature 
possible. Whenever he finds himself so situated, 
whether in a regular observatory, or his private 
house, — he is also under suitable circumstances 
for observing agreeably with the Pyramid tem- 
perature standard. And when the circumstances 
appropriate for observing occur thus daily and 

f. 

without special efforts — they are likely to be used 
more frequently ; — even as science is much more 
discussed now, when it is spoken of and prose- 
cuted in our mother-tongue, — than ever it was, 
when confined of old to a few educated men, 
speaking stiffly in Latin or Greek. 
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INTELLECTUALITY OF THE 
GREAT PYRAMID — continued. 


CHAPTER 31 . 

UNITS AND STANDAKDS OF GREAT PYRAMID 
MEASUEE — continued. 

Angle. 

One of the least exceptionable parts of the 
French metrical system, was probably the strenu- 
ous attempt made to drive out of use the Baby- 
lonish sexagesimal degrees, minutes, and seconds 
for angle — by introducing a .so-called decimal 
graduation of the circle. In this graduation, the 
degrees were indeed subdivided decimally, but ' 
there were 400 degrees in the whole circumfer- 
ence. Hence perhaps, in part, the idea failed to 
be accepted even in France. 

The Great Pyramid system, on the contrary, 
regards the circle circmnfercnce as its grandest 
unit of angle, and divides it into 1000 degrees 
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accordingly. To these wc may add decimal sub- 
divisions,— and there result thereupon, both ex- 
pressions for the chief Pyramid angles, to less 
than the nearest tenth of one of those small 
degrees, — though the same angles are excessively 
rough when given in terms of any other angle- 
graduation system yet tried by man ; — and there 
are also some facilitations for navigation and 
itinerary measures, in the very near commensura- 
bUity of what may be called P3n:amid miles and 
Pyramid knots.^ 

^ See Life and Tforit at the Great Pyramid, voL iii. pp. 202*215. 
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INTELLECTUALITY OF THE 
GREAT PYRAMID — continued. 


CHAPTER 32 . 

UNITS AND STANDARDS OP GREAT PYRAMID 
MEASURE — continued. 

Chronology. 

Thirty years ago, Sir John Herschel called 
attention to the entrance-passage of the Great 
Pyramid, as indicating on astronomical grounds 
the date of the building’s foundation ; and if that 
be fully borne out, --what a boon both to Egyp- 
tology, and indeed to all the early history of 
intellectual mankind ; for that is confessedly an 
inquiry where, in the absence of records of eclipses, 
or any other positive method, even the best 
authors are known to take in, or drop out, of their 
reckonings, whole thousands, even many thou- 
sands, of years ; and they do it with a degree of 
freedom which as much astonishes the unlearned 
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public, — as utterly confounds their rivals in 

the same branches of research. 

Sir John Herschcl’s argument seems to have 
been, — so far as we can make out, though it is 
exceedingly desirable for general information that 
that eminent savant should re-state his views — 

1. The Great P 3 rramid is to a certain extent 
unmistakably astronomical, from the near ap- 
proach which the sides of its base make to perfect 
cardinal orientation. 

2. The entrance-passage is approximately in 
the plane of the astronomical meridian, and looks 
in that plane, very definitely to a certain small 
angular distance underneath the polar point of 
the sky ; or suitably to a transit of the meridian 
beneath the pole, by a circumpolar star at a 
given polar distance 

3/ At a certain date b.c., and which Sir John 
Herschel, in 1839, considered was the most pro- 
bable, out of several then published literary dates, 
for being that of the foundation of the Great 
Pyramid, — he discovered by calculation, that a 
very remarkable star, a Draconis, was at pre- 
cisely the angular distance from the pole of the 
sky, indicated by the entrance-passage. 
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First Order of Objections, and tJ^r Answers. 

With some men of astronomical knowledge 
and mathematical ability, the above considerations 
seem to have been held satisfactory. 

But with others, who are great in antiquities of 
the nick-nackitarian kind, the practice of medicine, 
and divers pursuits, useful enough, but of inexact 
foimdation, — a directly contrary effect appears to 
have been exerted ; nor, on several recent occa- 
sions. could too much contempt be shown by 
these gentlemen for the commission of, in their 
eyes, such an Egyptological solecism. 

‘ Why/ have exclaimed members of this party, even up to 
a few weeks ago, ‘the slope of the entrance-passage of a 
‘ Pyramid was intended for nothing but lowering a sarco- 
‘ phagus down to its final rest by 1 What an absurdity to be 
‘ inventing astronomical explanations of such simple mecha- 
‘ nical matters ! Besides, the Egyptian chronology, from one 
‘ end of the nation’s life to the other, was attached to one only 
‘ star in the sky, and that star was never seen from Northern 
* entrance-passages, for it was the Southern Sirius, or Sothis.’* 

Yet before going into our chief astronomical 
proofs for Northern a Draconis, — let us try to 
please these gentlemen, by testing their sarcopha- 
gus-lowering idea of the Great Pyramid’s entr^cc- 
passage, on truly Egjrptological grounds; as thus — 
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1. Said entrance-passage was so low in the 
roof, that the coffer of the King’s Chamber could 
not have entered it, when in coffin guise, or with 
an ordinaiy sarcophagus lid fastened upon it. 
(See p. 283 .) 

2. In neighbouring tombs, sarcophagi have 
been found in such situations, that they must 
have been moved to them partly by descend- 
ing vertical shafts, and partly by advancing 
along horizontal galleries. Whence it would 
appear that a special and peculiar sloping path, 
like the entrance-passage of a Pyramid, was not 
absolutely necessary for moving a sarcophagus. 

3 . Even granting that a sarcophagus was 
taken piecemeal into the chamber, by the too 
narrow passage ; and the intended King’s corpse 
introduced in the same manner, and packed into 
the big sarcophagus there in the chamber ; also 
that that burial, and the safety and security of 
the embalmed body, were the whole objects of the 
Pyramid, — then, why was the entrance-passage 
left, or indeed ever made, a conspicuous and per- 
manent feature of the Pyramid’s arehitecture ? 

As Lord Valentia truly remarked at the begin- 
ning of the century — ^these Pyramid entrance- 
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passages, lined with fine white stone, have seivcd 
to lead plunderers right up to the very room, 
where, on the burial hypothesis, they ought not 
to be allowed to go on any account. While, had 
the passage merely been obliterated, after the 
deposition of the corpse, by being built up with 
ordinary masonry, — ^half the gigantic building, or 
more, would have had to be knocked down, before 
any clue would have been obtained as to the 
whereabouts of the corpse. 

To the tombic h3^othesis, Jbherefore, as the sole 
object of the whole structure, — all .the mo^ strik- 
ing, pervading, and positive characteristics of the 
entrance-passage of the Great Pyramid, (and its 
features were apparently copied, for the mere sake 
of copying, though without understanding, into 
other subsequent Pyramids,) — are a continual 
obstacle. 

Not so, however, to the astronomical chrono- 
logy department of the Great Pyramid’s metrical 
theory ; (and equally whether a little bur3dng 
was performed inside some part of the building 
or not). For, — 

1 . This metrical theory utilizes at once the 
important fact, which the Egyptologists could not 


X 
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deny, but tried to throw contempt upon, — viz,, the 
position of the entrance-passage in the plane of the 
astronomical meridian — to within so near an ap- 
proach to exactness as 5' of azimuth angle. And, 

2. The permanence and grandeur in design* 
of the passage’s surrounding and formative archi- 
tecture (though the passage’s own bore might 
have been afterwards filled up and rendered im- 
passable for ages by long plugs of stone thrust 
down it) ; and which distinguishing architecture 
is so important for ipemorializiug to distant pos- 
terity the exact direction of a certain star, where 
it was once seen at a certain date, in a crucial 
astronomical position. 

The metrical theory, starts thus with an emi- 
nent claim, in point of principle, to whatever is 
permanent or peculiar in the structure and posi- 
tion* of the entrance-passage of the Great Pyra- 
mid having been built upon its account. 

And nex*t. Sir John Herschel’s citation, as 
already given, of the last^ lower meridian pas- 
sage of a Draconis, as the circumpolar star of 

^ The floor of the passages is laid 400 inches broad, though only 
41 inches thereof are visibly employed ; see Life and Work at the 
Great Pyramid, by C. Piazzi Smyth, vol. ii. Plate 2, and pp. 11-43. 

^ See L\fe and Work at the Great Pyramid, vol. iii. pp. 260-285. 
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the Pyramid-building day ; — ^has been notably 
strengthened Egyptohgically, since he wrote, by 
the publication of William Osbum’s Monumental 
History of Egypt. For therein, and quite inde- 
pendently, that thorough hieroglyphic scholar, 
after a searching examination of all the authori- 
ties, places the fourth, or Great Pyramid building, 
dynasty in the very period from 2200 to 2100 
B.O., when astronomers compute that the star 
a Draconis actually had the particular polar dis- 
tance which is indicated by th(> entrance-passage, 
combined with the latitude of the place. 

Further Objections and l^ew Answers. 

But the Egyptologists of the French and Ger- 
man schools still treat Sir John Herschel and 
o Draconis with disdain, while they go on asserting 
for the date of the Great Pyramid’s budding, ‘not 
2170 RC., but so much as 3400 B.C., 4500 B.C., or ^ 
almost any other large number of years. They 
sometimes too wind up their objections by assert- 
ing, that the peculiar angle of elevation of the 
entrance-passage is architectural only, or probably 
accidental, rather than scientific; and that, as 
a Draconis has been in successive ages during the 
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last 6000 years at all distances from the pole, be- 
tween one degree or less, and twenty degrees, — of 
course it must have been at some time, coincident 
with the direction of the entrance-passage, which 
lies somewhere or other between those broad limits. 

This might have been a pretty good argument 
at one time ; and when excluding every other 
consideration than merely the polar distance of 
a Draconis and the angle of the entrance- passage ; 
because evidently, within certain limits, no matter 
to what angle an(^ direction, in the meridian 
plane, the said, northward-looking passage lay, — 
a Draeonis would have been seen eoincidently 
with it at some chronological period or other. 

But now, thanks to recent researches,^ we may 
turn upon the Egyptologists and ask them, — If 
the angle of elevation of the entrance-passage 
was' an entirely accidental, or at least a perfectly 
unastronomieal matter (although in the plane of 
the astronomical meridian), and might have been 
anjrthing else, as easily as what it was made to 
be, — how did it come to pass that of all the pos- 
sible angles, between 1 degree and 60 degrees, 

1 See Life and Work at the Great Pyramid^ vol. iii. pp. 260-285, 
by C. Fiazzi Smyth. 
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such a particular, most unique, and all-important 
angle as 26° 18' was hit upon, so as to chime in 
precisely with, and call attention to, several other 
simultaneous astronomical phenomena and argu- 
ments. For in the year when a Draconis on the 
meridian hut beneath the pole, was last seen at 
precisely that passage elevation angle of 26° 18' 
— such polar phenomenon had then, and only then, 
the important complement for time-observation, 
that the Pleiades were simultaneously crossing the 
meridian above the pole arid ‘near the equator. 
And, what is even more important still for chrono- 
logical purposes, the Pleiades were then, — in that 
one year alone, of all years for more than 10,000, 
past and to come, — ^in the meridian of the equi- 
noctial point ; or this said equinoctial pointy the 
beginning of all reckoning by right ascension in 
the sky, was on the meridian coincidently with the 
other two then also mutually agreeing stellar facts. 

Not only therefore was a triple time and space 
phenomenon marked, by the one selected angle of 
the passage ; a celestial combination, too, per- 
fectly capable of fixing a date beyond all ques- 
tion, or all repetition of the numbers of the 
cycle through human history, so far as such his- 
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tory has yet been recorded, — but a chronological 
method 'for all years is indicated, in the annual 
increase of distance of the Pleiades group from 
the equinoctial point, at the rate of about 3*5 
seconds of right ascension every year. The 
Pleiades, in fact,^ — with the assistance of the pre- 
cession of the equinox which causes them to per- 
form that apparent cyclical motion in the sky 
with the period of 25,860 ±£c years, — ^form the 
Great Pyramid clock ; and that clock was begin- 
ning its mighty* round, or had its hands at 
Oh. Om. Os. when a Draconis was last at the dis- 
tance from the pole marked by the Pyramid’s 
entrance-passage ; or, as we will follow Sir John 
Herschel, and as he implied on far less amount 
of data, — ‘ when the Pyramid was being buUt.’ 

Still to persist in saying that all this took 
place by accident, — and that the Great Pyramid 
was founded thousands of years earlier than the 
date (2 170 b.c.) thus symbolized by permanent 
built lines in the Pyramid, and computable by 
modem astronomy — is what we should hope that 
no one capable of making induction from obser- 

^ See R. S. Haliburton, on the * Year of the Pleiades/ in Lyft and 
Work at the Great Pyramid, vol. ii pp. 370-448. 
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vations in exact science, will be found wilfully 
doing; — especially as we may add, that at the 
rate of a Pyramid inch, for a year, — the number of 
years in the whole precessional cycle is found built 
into the sum of the two diagonals of the base of 
the great monument. Also that the Grand 
Gallery, the most remarkable of all the passages 
of the interior of the Pyramid, and leading away 
southward, in the meridian plane, from the chief 
junction of the passages, — is by many considered, 
with the seven overlappings of*its long and solemn 
walls, to be a reminder of the. Pleiades seven 
stars, so famous in Eastern tradition from the 
days of the patriarch Job ; while the north end 
of the Grand Gallery, subtends from the centre 
of the base of the Pyramid, the upper and lower 
culmination of a Draconis at that particular epoch 
of temporary time-agi'eement with the Pleiades. 

Summation for a few of our Readers. 

This then is the continually rising manner, in 
which the Great Pyramid, when tested against 
the severities of modem science, comes forth suc- 
cessfully, and forms a system peculiarly its own ; 
resting on no other basis than the measurable 
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mathematics and physics of its structure, com- 
bined with the great cosmical facts of nature. 

Hieroglyphics and Egyptology have no place 
in the affair. Those sounding literary studies 
have claimed the Great Pyramid for ages — but 
could never make anything out of cither its in- 
scriptionless walls or peculiar proportions. And 
neither ancient Egyptians knew, nor do modem 
European literary scholars nor even the present 
inhabitants of Egypt know, anything certainly 
about the origin, •meaning, or the exact nature 
and numerical measures of these things. 

The scientific symbolizations of the Great Pyra- 
mid, were not only at all times entirely hidden 
in profane and idolatrous Egypt, — but breathe a 
perfectly different spirit, from what all the ancient 

Egyptians either professed or practised. 

« 

Lht no one therefore waste his time, as did a 
.foreign contributor to a recent number of the 
Proceedings of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, — 
by suddenly finding out that the Great Pyramid’s 
deduced, symbolical, scientific, and earth-com- 
mensurable cubit, was not the common agricul- 
tural cubit in use throughout historic ancient 
Egypt! 
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Of course it was not : and that is the principle, 
nay the virtue, of the whole of the Great Pyramid 
metrological arrangements, founded on earth and 
heaven commensurabilitie^ — viz., that none of 
them could ever have been discovered by, or were 
ever known to, any of Egypt’s idolatrous sons. 
While a great and now accumulated strength of 
the scheme or theory is, that one and the same 
principle runs through every portion of it. 

Thus of the five major features, already dis- 
cussed, as the surest facts petvading the whole 
Great Pyramid, — 

1. The very early Egyptian^ marked nowhere 
their knowledge of tt ; or appreciation for Pyra- 
mid numhers in multiplication and division. 

2. Nor their knowledge of the sun’s mean 
distance. 

3. Nor their appreciation of. latitude with 
astronomical orientatioiL 

4. Nor their knowledge of the earth’s weight. 

6. Nor their acquaintance with the earth’s mean 

temperature. 

And of the five minor, — 

1. They did not use Pyramid inches, or Pyra- 
mid cubits of 10’’ to the earth’s polar semi-axis : 
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nor reckoned how many of them were meted out 
by the earth in a day’s mean motion round the 
sun. 

2. They did not use Pyramid capacity and 
weight measures; nor arranged their own in 
divisions of 6 and 1 0. 

3. They did not mark anywhere their attention 
to a special standard of temperature, and that in 
a Pyramid division of the water scale of heat. 

4. They showed no method of graduating the 
circle ; much less in*Pyramid numbers. 

5. Their one star of observation was neither 
a Draconis nor thg Pleiades, but Sothis the Dog- 
star ; nor was their great cycle of time the 
precessional period ; but the wretchedly short 
Sothiac circle of 14G1 years. 

In not one of these Great Pyramid points is 
the 'wisdom or folly of profane and idolatrous 
Egypt foreshadowed at the Great Pyramid, — 
but something infinitely better and higher, as 
well as radically distinct in every respect, appears. 
Appears too, out of actual modern measured, 
and still measurable, facts of that most ancient 
building, the Great Pyramid, when compared, as 
already stated, with modem science, and her now 
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advanced knowledge of nature. These builded 
facts too of the Great Pyramid, while they are 
facts, have had no other, than the metrical, ex- 
planation ever given for them ; they are useless or 
objectless to the tombic theory, and yet they arc 
there. No one can deny that those ancient metri- 
cal facts of form and size are there, though many 
do try to obscure their presence or conceal their 
nature, by throwing them into averages of many 
other, and very different. Pyramids to the Great 
one. Even this refuge, however, is now beginning 
to fail ; and recourse is had to asserting, that ‘ the 
‘ deception of the case consists in the facility 
‘ with which modern science can find out some 
' resemblances to some of its formulm almost 
‘ anywhere.’^ 

When any other ancient building shall have 
been brought forw^ard, and had as much o'J)enly 
proved for it, on one grand, consistent, and con- 
nected theory, teeming with a similar consilience 
of inductions, and within the same small limits of 
numerical error, as we here have been enabled to 
set forward at length for the Great Pyramid — the 

1 See Appendix 3, for a powerful paper on this subject by W. 
Petrie. 
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above objection may be considered argument : at 
present we fear that it flavours more of prejudice. 

But can we assist its authors, who have not 
yet produced a practical example proving their 
side of the question, by searching them out some- 
thing whereupon they may test their assertions ? 
Conscientiously we will try. 
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CHAPTER 33 . 

INTELLECTUAL CONTRAST. 

We are now to look forth through all the 
world, for any other ancient building which may 
vuiiipote in intellectual m^ijesty and scientific 
character, assignable from modem measure and 
discussion, with the Great Pyramid of Jeezeh. 

If such there exists, even within a couple of 
thousands of years of the date of that budding, 
far be it from us, to throw any veil over its excel- 
lencies. But in what land is it to be found ; for 
have we not already passed alf other countries in 
review, both architectural and archaeological, with- 
out making any such discovery ? A titled gentle- 
man has, indeed, lately asserted before the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh,^ with reference to the mere 
chambered tumuli on the banks of the Boyne, and 
which rounded heaps of loose and soft material, 

^ On December 16, 1867. See Appendix 2. 
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he spoke of as ‘Pyramids/* that ‘if Professor 
‘ Smyth would visit and measure them, he would, 
‘ perhaps hud them as interesting and astonishing 
‘ as others he had visited, or even more so,’ i.e., 
than the Great Pyramid of Jeezeh. And again, 
on another occasion,® the same popular chief of the 
medical profession declared before the same Society, 
— ‘ that at the time at w'hich the Great Pyramid 
‘ was built, probably 4000 years ago, mining, 
‘ architecture, astronomy, etc. etc., vrere so ad- 
‘ vanced in various rpqrts of the East as to present 
‘ no obstacle in the way of the erection of such a 
‘ noble royal mausoleum as the Great Pyramid 
‘ undoubtedly is.’ 

Respecting the first of these assertions. Pro- 
fessor Smyth can only look upon the idea of 
applying accurate measure to mouldering heaps 
of s'oft matter without any fiducial referring 
points, or any fixed external characteristics, — as a 
mockery ; and he cannot think of depriving Sir J. 
Y. Simpson of the responsibility of proving practi- 
cally to the world, that he meant it in a better 
sense. WhUe, as regards the second assertion, it 

^ And has since insisted, in the Proceedings of the same Society, 
on the propriety of the term. 

^ January 20, 1868 — conclusion of address in Appendix 2. 
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has simply been asserted by the eminent Baronet, 
and he is bound, as a true and honest man, to 
prove it also ; calling the Great Pyramid, if he 
will, ‘ a royal mausoleum,’ but not omitting to 
show his promised various Eastern habitats of, and 
abundant contemporary parallel examples for, all 
the astronomy and physics actually found to reside 
in the Great Pyramid’s measured proportions ; 
partly illustrateil, as they are, by the five major 
and five minor characteristics of surpassing intel- 
Iv-cluolity, pointed out in our,chapters 22 to 32. 

Meanwhile, we can only proceed with the 
nearest building in point of time known to our- 
selves, or generally considered at all worthy of 
being compared against the ancient wonder 
standing in the land of Egypt ; and we com- 
mence a comparison accordingly in a plain man- 
ner, but to the best of our knowledge of the facts. 

Babylonish Example. 

The example we allude to is the Planet-temple 
of Nebo at Borsippa ; already touched upon in 
chapter 10, but deserving of some more notice, 
from its high appreciation in several modem 
literary quarters. 
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There is the disadvantage, no doubt, for simul- 
taneous comparison, that the Borsippa temple is 
1700 years later than the Great Pyramid ; but 
such circumstance must be so manifestly to the 
prejudice of the elder, and advantage of the 
younger, building, — ^if, indeed, it be true, as some 
popular philosophers protest, that all scientific 
knowledge ever found amongst men, is an afiair 
of their own progressive development and crea- 
tion of it, — that any involuntary partialities of 
our own for the Great Pyramid, must be more 
than neutralized. 

Is, however, the Borsippa building the best 
example of that later age during which it 
flourished, in the estimation of its own friends 
and supporters ? 

What better answer can be returned, touching 
the* architect, at least, of Borsippa, viz.. King 
Nebuchadnezzar, — than the Bampton lecturer’s 
recent eulogy of him in the city of Oxford ; an 
eulogy too, touching that very qualification of 
building ; or in these words, — 

‘ Nebuchadnezzar, a Bovercign who, to the military talents 
‘ of an able general, added a grandeur of artistic conception 
‘ and a skill in construction, which place him on a par with 
‘ the greatest builders of antiquity.’ 
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This high praise, after so many ages of oblivion, 
would have been sweet indeed in contemplation, 
to that awfully vain autocrat ; of whom the 
Scriptures relate (and there in contemporary 
record), — that when he was walking in the palace 
of the kingdom of Babylon, the King spake and 
said, — 

' Is not this great Babylon, that I have built for the house 
* of the kingdom, by the might of my power, and for the 
‘ honour of my majesty ? ’ 

Or, to use the identical Nebuchadnezzarian 
words, as recently read off from cuneiform in- 
scriptions,^ — 

‘ In Babylon, the city which is the delight of my eyes, and 
‘ which I (Nebuchadnezzar) have glorified. A strong fort in 
‘ brick and mortar, in strength I constructed. Inside the 
‘ brick fortification, another great fortification, of long stones, 
‘ of the size of great mountains I made. And this building I 
‘ raised for a wonder.’ 

This was what the king said, of, and for, Kim- 
self. But what does modem science say, touching, 
the head and crown of all this bombast, — viz., the 
Planet-temple of Nebo at Borsippa ? 

1st. Modem science, we suspect, is a little at 
variance here with some scientific men. For 

^ Chiefly by the admirable and untiring labours of Sir Henry 
Rawlinson. 


Y 
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while those in London, have hitherto praised the 
Borsippa temple exceedingly, for, ‘the practical 
‘ success and nearness with which it was placed 
* in the astronomical orientation desired,’ — though 
they knew it was more than four degrees out, and 
agreed to consider that a small error ; — the Great 
Pyramid, on the other hand, has either been 
passively neglected, or actively abused in other 
circles, ‘ for its large and utterly vitiating errors 
in orientation,’ — although they were equally well 
known to the critics to be under five minutes 
of a degree. 

Yet the fact remains, that the error on the sort 
of astronomical orientation intended at the Great 
Pyramid was sixty times smaller, than was com- 
mitted in a somewhat similar case, 1700 years 
later in the world’s history, by the most powerful 
king, learned priests, and wealthy community 
then existing ; and the better workmen will have 
justice done to them some day, if not now. 

2d. Even if the Babylonians had hit the sort 
of orientation they aimed at, much more precisely, 
—that position was, in its diagonal character, of 
a most obstructive nature to any observation of, 
and for, what M. le Verrier calls ‘ astronomy of 
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precision that is, the astronomy which by obser- 
vations in the direction of the cardinal points, 
and chiefly in the plane of the meridian, ascer- 
tains most accurately the absolute places in the 
sky, of the stars and other heavenly bodies, at a 
given epoch; thereby furnishing the only sure 
foundation for, either correct chronology through 
the longest intervals, or safe theorizing on all the 
grander secular changes in both the solar system 
and the starry heavens. 

3d. The Babylonian building, even apart from 
its outward orientation, had no truly scientific 
character about its general construction. Its sur- 
face was lop-sided, and broken with comers of 
terraces, pannclled wallsi, dwellings for priests; 
and flights of stairs,^ — so that not even its 
warmest admirers have pretended to say there 
was anything scientific in the shape, thoiigh 
that is so mighty a feature for proving high , 
intellectuality in the conception of the Great 
Pyramid. 

But they do say for the Borsippa building, 
that, being dedicated to the seven planets of 

^ See Mr. Fergusson’s restoration at p. 139, vol. L of his Archi- 
tectural History, 
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Chaldsean astronomy, each stage was appropri- 
ately coloured. 

Appropriately coloured! a sittface demonstra- 
tion only; but of what, nature and with what 
object ? 

^Vhy, the lowest stage, we are told, was coloured 
black, as symbolical for Saturn ; the next orange, 
for Jupiter ; the third red, for Mars ; the fourth 
yellow, for the Sun ; the fifth green, for Venus ; 
the sixth blue, for Mercury; and the seventh 
white, for the Moon. 

A yery ill-assorted list of so-called planets 
surely, and extremely deficient without Uranus 
and Neptune and the Planetoids, — especially for 
a people supposed, by their friends, to have dis- 
covered the vastly fainter Gth and 7th satellites 
of Saturn. But, accepting the planets as given 
above in their diverse-coloured stages, what learn- 
ing were these colours intended to typify ? 

And then comes the sorry confession, that each 
hue was supposed to be symbolical of such planet’s 
influence on human well-being, both moral and 
physical ; and therefore was superstitious, astro- 
logical, and nonsensical, rather than astronomical. 

iih. Though some mere chronicling of eclipses 
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and extra-meridian star-gazing went on from the 
upper tower, as an occasional occupation of its 
inhabitants, rather than a standing feature of the 
ofl&ce itself, — there was much more of necro- 
mancy, idolatry, and immorality. 

Though the adventitious claim may be 
put in, — rather for the city generally, than for 
the temple of Borsippa in particular (and certainly 
not as provable by any measures yet made upon 
any Babylonian temple’s walls or mass), — that a 
general metrological and numerical system was 
invented and established there, — yet that, system 
was such, that modem science cannot approve 
of it. 

Its worldly success was great, no doubt. Com- 
menced in Babylon in or about the neo-Chaldaean 
times, and remarkable chiefly for its sexagesimal 
arrangements and subdivisions, it replaced there 
an older decimal method ; and so took the fancy, 
of the Greeks, who followed Alexander the Great’s 
army, that it was adopted by them, taken back 
with them to Greece, and allowed there to enslave 
the conquerors of its native land,^ 

^ Dr. J. Brandis of Berlin (1866) on Munz — M(m, — wnd 
Qe!wicht8we»m in Vordercakn^ bisavf Alexander den Qroeeen, 
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Thence of course the Babylonish system was 
taken to Alexandria ; from thence to Rome ; and 
from Rome it has spread like a perpetual cancer 
more or less into every civilized country of the 
modem world. 

The standards adopted under the Babylonian 
metrology, — seem to have been not a wide varia- 
tion from the profane Egyptian (the cubit being, 
according to Dr. Brandis, between 2 0 8 6 6 and 
20'670 British inches), — utterly unscientific, so 
far as regards any.,kpown earth appropriate com- 
mensurability ; entirely unlike, therefore, and 
totally inferior, to the system of the Great Pyra- 
mid ; and not known to be preserved in any 
intentional sizes or proportions for that purpose 
of the Borsippa or any other Babylonian building. 
Modem science therefore can say nothing in 
favour of the Nebuchaduezzarian standards, — 
while she abhors the employment of their favourite 
sexagesimal division, in any case where decimals 
can be used. 


Other Competitors. 

Hence this very long step in time, that we 
have taken in order to alight in more advanced 
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periods of human civilization, on a more intel- 
lectual building than the Great Pyramid, — ^has 
merely landed us in a quagmire of too evidently 
human idolatrous follies, scientific absurdities, and 
general mental childishness. 

Nor do we improve the opposition by trying 
anything of earlier time, — for on one side, the 
Proto-Chaldaean temples were apparently no better 
than that of Borsippa, may have been much worse, 
and were certainly less elaborated; and on the 
other side, no Egyptian Byrnmid can for one 
moment stand comparison with the Greats one. 

Many of these monuments in Egypt, when duly 
restored to their pristine state from their present 
ruins, would be found to have the numerals of 
the two fives, and the fours belonging to their 
square-based shapes ; but they have not the tt 
figure, nor the numbers 3 and 7, nor the prt)per 
latitude, entrance passage angles, size, material, oj 
internal ascending passages and chambers, with 
their contents, markings, and structure, nor the 
proper size and shape of coffer. Their deficiency 
in magnitude is grievously against them ; for 
while it prevents their vertical height representing 
by 10* the solar distance, — it also prevents the 
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base-sides representing a year in terms of the 
Pyramid cubit. 

And even if we were to make a shorter cubit, 
by subdividing the earth’s semi-axis, not into 10, 
but into 11, 12, or any other number, of millions, 
— the numerical terms would cease to be pyra- 
midal, and might not even then be precisely suit- 
able to the measured proportions of any one of 
the known Pyramids. 

Our knowledge of the Great PjTamid may be, 
and indeed still is, considerably defective, — but 
no other building comes within its limits of error,* 
which invariably include the natural quantity 
tendered by the theory. No other building can 
therefore compete with the Great Pyramid for 
possessing any of its higher qualifications. It 
stands the unique building in Egypt and all the 
early world for intellectual symbolizations, noble 
thoughts, and physical knowledge pervading its 
whole substance,, to an extent only appreciable 
to the science of the present and last veiy few 
years. 

^ As, — ^the limits inthin which its true base-side lengths are 
supposed to lie, are 9100 and 9170 British inches; while all other 
Egyptian Pyramid base-sides are stated by Colonel Howard Vyse 
to be at or under, and generally very much under, 8633 such inches. 
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Tlie Great Pyramid solemnly alone, 

We had previously found the Great Pyramid 
to be equally unique, or even approaching the 
miraculous, in the sudden manner in which it 
appears in history, — the first ef all stone buildings 
ever erected by man;* — and in many points, both 
of excellent workmanship requiring almost mathe- 
matical truth, and of absolute height, — still un- 
pqmllod by anything that has since been erected 
anywhere ; though too 40 CTO years have passed 
away — though population has multiplied,— the 
size of kingdoms grown, — the wealth of nations 
increased enormously ; and though knowledge has 
long been runnina: to and fro over the surface of 
the earth.* 

In short, if the Great Pyramid building had a 
claim to be considered of something more than 
merely human origination, regarded architec-* 
turally, — then not only 10 times, but probably 

' See p. 177, chapter 21. 

Earthworks of greater horizontal extent than the base of the 
Great Pyramid, are common enough in America, as well as Europe 
and Asia. Brick and stone works to the same, or even a greater, 
lateral extent, may also exist, and are easy to execute. But height 
tests the goodness of a work, — and nowhere else through the world 
is there any known and published building 5819 inches high. 
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10’ times more does it demand to be so con- 
sidered, when judged of on scientific grounds. 

In some things, modem science may have 
-passed beyond the Great Pyramid’s power of 
symbolization; as in computing to any number 
of decimal places the vjdue of the tt fraction ; 
though even then we should remember that the 
overtaking has only been very recent as compared 
to the whole interval of 4000 years, and the 
building, with its necessary mechanical limits, 
need not be considered expressive of all that was 
in the author’s mind. But in other matters, the 
Great Pyramid is yet ahead ; for, granting for 
a moment the truth of the Pyramid formula, — 
there is far less uncertainty about the Pyramid 
sun-distance, as influenced by the probable error 
of our knowledge of the height of the stracture, — 
than there is about the Astronomical sun-distance, 
.as depending on the different amounts of the 
several latest dej'.erminations of the solar parallax, 
communicated to the Royal Astronomical Society 
of London, within the past year. 

Still more is the Great Pyramid determination 
of the Earth’s mean density, in advance of all 
that modem science can do at present. For while 
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my own observations of the coflEer show, that a 
difference of ±‘01 in the expression 5 70 cannot 
be tolerated, and would fall outside all my various 
coffer determinations of cubical contents,* — the 
last two sdentific determinations of the same 
natural quantity differ from each other by 125 
times ’Ol. 

These circumstances will probably, even in the 
opinion of the highest men of science in the pre- 
sent day, justify us in going on to some yet 
higher considerations. 


^ See pp. 300, 301, chapter 29. 
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CHAPTER 34 . 

INTERVENING OBSTRUCTIONS. 

Unless the author has altogether failed in his 
duty, — and that little more than setting down 
facts in order, facts too of a material kind, and 
amenable to ordinary scientific observation, — the 
reader ,wiU probably now begin to think, and 
with much ground for confidence, hope, and 
content, that in the Great Pyramid of Jeezeh we 
have met with the most remarkable mass of 
archaeological evidence connected with intellectual 
man— that has ever yet been brought to light in 
modern times. 

In proportion too as discussion proceeds, so 
does the noble character of our finding continu 
ally advance. It is a pearl of great price both 
in the cause of truth, and for the development 
of primeval history. A pearl therefore of in- 
estimable value, promising to be worth all the 
little pearls that have ever been strung on a 
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philosophical thread : and fairly won, after the 
pains and labour taken, and the rigid as wcU as 
open method of investigation adopted. 

Yet now, when we are just about to mount 
upwards to the surface of the ocean of doubts 
and fears with our prize, — and bear it aloft to 
the full light of an unclouded day — there hoping 
to behold some larger use made by others of those 
qualities which we have taken so long in endea- 
vouring to prove the existence and establish the 
nature of, — just now rush, forward once again 
determined objectors to both Pyramid theory 
and Pyramid facts, and do all in their power to 
impede successful progress. Therefore we, having 
already adopted the plan of listening to all ob- 
jections, — have nothing left us to do, than to 
attend with heed to whatever these latest in the 
field, these Neoptolemi of the Pyramid question, 
may have to say. We listen therefore patiently, 
and trust that not one unanswered complainant 
will be left behind. 


I. 

What then says the first ? 

A scholar is he, nor scrupling to conceal his 
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scom of the Great P 3 n'amid as smattering of a 
mere mechanic ; and belonging, for that matter, 
to a whole crowd of scientific things, aU of which 
he considers low, degrading to a free mind, and 
with no glorifying impress of classic antiquity 
upon any of them. He therefore despises them 
all, and rejoices in logic, metaphysics, and moral 
philosophy ; which triad of learning he proclaims 
to be the only ethereal food for the soul of man ; 
the only pursuit worthy of the name of Philo- 
sophy ; the necessary spinal cord of every school 
that has ever existed on any part of the earth, 
even from where the blue waves of the .^gean Sea 
lap the yellow rocks, to the fiashing waters of the 
Firth of Forth ; and a thousand swords ought to 
be ready to leap from their scabbards, in Edin- 
burgh alone, if only one disparaging look be cast 
towards her. For 4000 years, as the statement 
was given forth, has philosophy gone on her ways 
rejoicing mankind in that magnificent manner. 
And when a recent University gathering, nothing 
loath, heard these spirit-stirring words from the 
lips of their eloquent teacher, heard of school 
philosophy glorious during the last 4000 years, 
— there were those in the crowd who bethought 
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them; — ‘Then where’s either the wonder or 
‘ antiquity of the Great Pyramid ? Nay, what 
‘ more can your Pyramid measurers say now in 
‘ praise, or even in defence, of those rude, mate- 
‘ rial stones?’ 

Not much more indeed, in the way of absolute 
age, than what we have said already ; but the 
real question is, can so much be truly stated 
for philosophy ? 

So therewith we wrote to the learned lecturer 
in the zenith of his popular f^me, requesting to 
be informed what were the text-books in moral 
plulosophy, logic, and metaphysics 4000 years 
ago, and who composed them. Whereupon that 
at heart honest and true gentleman instantly sent 
back a most courteous answer to confess ‘*that he 
‘ had made a slip ; he had only wanted to express 
‘ a vaguish number, but had taken one, it would 
‘ seem, that was too high ; and he had no inten 
* tion of maintaining anything upon it.’ 

II. 

Advances then a second opponent cautiously ; 
beginning with ‘whereas you have been discover- 
‘ ing in the Great Pyramid, with charming sue- 
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‘.cess, so many things known to science very well 

* of old, — we are hoping now, that you will before 
‘ long discover something new there.’ 

This gentleman we proceed to assure imme- 
diately, that we have never looked on the Great 
Pyramid, as standing, or ever intended to stand, 
in the place of modem science. Modern science 
for its own purposes is unequalled ; and except 
for its extreme development in present times, the 
Great Pyramid would have remained still un- 
interpreted and qpappreciated. Indeed, if there 
is much more still to be discovered in that most 
ancient monument, appearances and the course 
of all inductions hitherto, seem to say, that we 
can only expect to ascertain it securely and cer- 
tainly from the still further progress of modem 
science. No one therefore wishes so cordially the 
rapid and independent development of all tme 
science, as those who have laboured in recent 
years on the interpretation of the Great Pyramid. 

‘ Then if you neither have discovered, nor ever 
‘ will discover, anything scientifically new in the 

* Great Pyramid, — what is the advantage, or ob- 
‘ jeet, of looking so much to the Great Pyramid ? 
retorts the questioner with severity 1 
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To whom however we reply — 

Even if no actually, new facts in terrestrial 
physics should have been discovered, or be dis- 
coverable, — ^yet, firsts the giving of even one im- 
proved determination of an older phenomenon, 
is invaluable for suggesting thought. Second, 
the offering of a collective system of metrology, 
eminently suitable to man, and more scientific 
than anything he has ever had before in actual 
and material use, is more momentous stilL And 
finally, the extensive provipg, that many facts 
only recently discovered by science, had been 
intentionally inserted, symbolized, or memorial- 
ized in the Great Pyramid 4000 years ago, — 
appertains to a new fact of a much higher order, 
or one connected with the actual history of the 
human race in primeval ages : and which history, 
in certain of its stages, none of the discoveries^of 
modem science either touch upon, or have it in 
their nature to be able to illuminate, even in the 
slightest degree. 


III. 

Now history is always allowed to be important, 
but to get at the soul of history, and in primeval 

z 
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times, near the epoch of the origination of intel- 
lectual doings on the earth, — ^that surely is of 
surpassing importance to all jnen at present 
living. 

How often do our writers, yearning for more 
of the spirit and less of the letter, quote from one 
of Britain’s most eloquent sons, — 

* How cold is all (book) history, how lifeless all (literary) 

* imagery, compared to that which the living nation writes, 

‘ and the uncomipted marble bears 1 How many pages of 
‘ doubtful record might we not often spare, for a few stones 
‘ left one upon another.’ 

They sighed, those worthy souls, for only a few 
stones left one upon another, as a better principle 
of investigation, than doubtful essays on the 
long-departed past. And now when the Great 
Pyramid offers them thousands of stones stand- 
ing regularly, systematically, scientifically, and 
with a mighty purpose of profound and deep- 
ordered meaning, one upon another, — forming a 
mass suitable to being compassed in the neatest 
geometrical definition, and capable also of being 
extended by its own not altogether latent for- 
mulae into the mensuration of the earth and the 


^ Ruskia’a Seven Lamps of Architecture* 
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meting out of the heavens, — now these enthusi- 
asts suddenly foiget their late aspirations, their 
ardent desires, and hide themselves far off from 
the neighbourhood of the almost speaking stones 
of the antique Pyramid. 

IV. 

Alas ! they have been frightened. A medical 
Baronet has come down to the Boyal Society of 
Edinburgh, and has violently denounced Professor 
Smyth’s published measures. and calculations of 
the Great Pyramid together. The said Baronet 
‘ of brilliant and diversified gifts,’ in the Medical 
Times, had already, according to that paper,^ 

^ From the Medical Times, of London ; March 28, 1868 : — 

‘ SIR J. T. SIMPSON ON THE PYRAMIDS. 

* It is characteristic of the brilliant and diversified gifts of the 

* great Northern professor, that he should .have taken in hand the 

* demolition of a curious notion about the Gi'eat Pyramid of Egy()t, 

* which has been promulgated by Professor Piazzi Smyth, and has 

* found favour with many religious persons. That notion is, that 

* the Pyramid was constructed under Divine guidance, to show to all 

* time a correct standard of weight andjneasurd*, and that the coffer 
^ contained in the central chamber is an inspired measure of capa* 

* city, and the base of the Pyramid an inspired measure of length, 

* having a definite relation to the earth’s polar axis. Sir James 

* Simpson shows, in a paper read before the Royal Society of £din> 

* burgh, that the Pyramid has all the characters of the huge sepuL* 

* chral monuments scattered over the earth ; that the coffer in the 

* King’s Chamber was a sarcophagus ; that it contained a body till 

* despoiled by the Caliph £1 Mamoon about 1000 years ago ; that 
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completely demolished the scientific metrical 
theory of the Great Pyramid, even in a way that 
was ‘quite a treat’ to see, — ^in a paper in the 
75th Number of the Proceedir^s of the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh ; — but on the 20th of April, 
at another meeting of the same Society, that great 
medical man transcended all his former efforts, and 
beginning upon a copy, in form of a table, of the 
coffer measures contained in our pages 297 to 301, 
— declared, as we are informed, that all its figures 
were wrong, and ‘wrong in ways and modes which 
made -the means of the observations worse still. 
Professor Smyth also was declared to be hope- 
lessly given to the ‘erroneous method of taking 
‘ means of different measurements of the same 
‘ thing ; such a mode of procedure was denounced 
‘ as childish ; it was a species of mathematical 
‘ aberration, and it ran through the whole of 
‘ Professor Smyth’s book. ... Sir J. Y. Simp- 

* it is irregular in f<rm ; incapable of being exactly measured, and 

* hence no standard of measure. In fact, any one who desires a 
‘treat in seeing how a thorough “craze” is melted away before 

* common sense, should read Professor Simpson’s paper. The kind 

* of argument of Professor Piazzi Smyth to show that the Pyramid 
‘ was built by Noah, is one which we thought peculiar to the medical 
' profession ; — Noah was a preacher of righteousness ; a just system 
‘ of weights and measures is righteous : erpo, Noah built the Pyra- 
‘ mid ! * 
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' son had not heard a single sound man say 
‘ otherwise than that the whole of Professor 

* Smjdjh’s theory about the I^amid was a series 

* of the strangest hallucinations, which only a 

* few weak women believed, and perhaps a few 

* womanly men, but no more. He had talked 

* about it to a great many engineers, mathemati- 

* cians, and others, and he found them scoffing at 
‘ and despising it.’* 

The fact that Professor Smyth was left alone 
before the Society, to bear tho above torrent of 
invective — will, in a future day, be lookqd at in 
the same manner in which we now regard the 
records of those old courts of ‘justice,’ where 
learned judges formally condemned both men and 
women for allegedly proved acts of necromancy, 
witchcraft, and other really impossible matters ; 
and no one said a word against it 

For how can injustice go further — than that, 
when the method of means, or of Jaking the aver- 
age, is used in every scientific, statistical, and 
commercial operation throughout the kingdom 
and the world, — that the application of it to 

1 From tho Edinburgh Daily Review^ Scotsman, and Couromt, of 
2l8t April 1868. 
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measures taken on the Great Pyramid, — is alone 
declared to be erroneous, equivocal, childish, and a 
mathematical aberration? No problem in practical 
astronomy is ever carried on without it, and yet 
it is to be held a sin or a crime in Great-Pyramid 
explanation ! It is surely to be hoped that Sir 
J. Y. Simpson will publish his ideas in full ; for 
at present he has only given his assertion that 
the method of means or averages is a mathema- 
tical aberration ; and the mathematical world will 
expect, that he who appears in the Medical Times 
as ‘the, great Northern professor, of brilliant and 
diversified gifts,’ and who has, in that Journal’s 
eyes, demolished the scientific theory of the Great 
Pyramid, largely too by employing this peculiar 

engine, will either prove his assertion, or 

But then Professor Smyth’s published measmes 
and other calculations besides merely the means, 
were nearly all declared on the same occasion to be 
wrong. He has sought to find where, but cannot 
discover. He has gone through all the coffer 
multiplications and divisions whose results were 
exhibited to the Society at the time, — and can 
find no error in them, to the last place of figures 
represented. And he laid on the table of the 
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Society a printed list of errata in the volumes of 
his Life and Work, containing all the corrigenda 
he had been able to discover therein up to that 
date, and they are reprinted in the Appendix to 
the present book. There may be some stray errors, 
as there are in all large books of any private author, 
and notices of them, when discovered, will be gladly 
received by him; — but where are those nearly 
universal errors which were denounced to the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh, or errors to an ex- 
tent which make it futile to •found any theory 
upon those measures of the Great Pyramid ? 

We have not shrunk from giving these de- 
nunciations by Sir James Y. Simpson, Baronet, 
at length, — in order that if they are true, he may 
gain due honour therefor ; receive the thanks of 
all who are interested in the progress of Pyramid 
knowledge, and even achieve the fame of* St 
George for slaying the very dragon of Egypt* 
But meanwhile we have a str^ge doubt as to 
the whole attack. Every, numerical expression, 
we have re-exaniined as yet, has proved correct. 
Even so pointed a case, as Professor Smyth being 
dragged up in italics, and with a (sic) in paren- 
thesis, in Sir J. Y. Simpson’s ‘Proceedings’ paper. 
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as haying used the vulgarity of ‘extraordinary 
‘ convenient/ — ^was proved before an open meeting 
of the same Boyal Society of Edinburgh to be 
the Baronet’s own expression, — while his mis- 
statements and perversions of general meaning 
were shown to be abundant. In fact, wc rather 
suspect that the whole attack, or scries of attacks, 
carried on through several months past by the 
above chief of medical ipcn, on both the Metrical 
theory of the Great Pyramid and Professor Piazzi 
Smyth, is an attempt dimply and shortly to stamp 
them out, in the style so much lauded just now 
in veterinary circles from its recent practical 
success in the case of the cattlc-discasc. 

In such an operation, of course, no great nicety 
of treatment need be looked for by the parties on 
whom the stamping is to be performed. 

Hence perhaps it may be, that besides some 
reckless assertions of arithmetical and grammatical 
errors which do ^not exist, the stamper-out gave 
his own ipse dixit to the Eoyal Society, Edin- 
burgh, that engineers, mathematicians, arithmeti- 
cians, and others, scorned the theory, scoffed at 
and despised it. For, as a friend has since re- 
marked, — 
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‘ What an ill-mannered thing to tell thcA to the Royal 

* Society of Edinburgh as a reason to them ; as if they were 
^ not necessarily themselves the ilite of the professionals 
‘ whose opinion he thus asked them to adopt ; — as if they 
^ were not met expressly to judge for themselves, from his and 
‘ your discussion then and there. A jury would not feel 
‘ flattered if counsel for the plaintiff urged as an argument 

* to move them, that all the people outside the court thought 

* defendant guilty.’ 

But when once the idea of ‘stamping out’ is 
indulged in, the stamper is not particular on whom 
he stamps, so long as he docs stamp far and wide 
over ail the obnoxious region; wherefore, not 
content with denouncing, without proving. Pro- 
fessor Smyth’s book as containing ‘more extra- 
‘ ordinary hallucinations than had appeared in 
‘ any other three volumes published during the 
‘ past or present century,’ — Sir James Y. Simpson 
went on to deride all who believed in the theories 

ft 

and discoveries mentioned in that book ; and de- 
clared such persons to be — ‘only a few weak women* 
‘ and perhaps a few womanly m«n, and no more.’ 

V. 

Of course a scientific discussion can hardly be 
satisfactorily conducted amongst men, after one 
of the parties has begun to indulge in such 
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phrases as the above. But a young lady may 
always be heard with advantage and pleasure; 
and the newspaper containing the so-called Pyra- 
mid discussion of the 20th of April, having reached 
a well-ordered home, — a daughter of the house, 
who had both seen the Great Pyramid of Jeczeh, 
visited its darksome interior, and also read most 
of the recently published books on that and other 
Egyptian subjects, — took up her pen and wrote 
oflT next morning, amongst other very apposite 
remarks : — 

^ Sir James Y. Simpson does not seem to have proved a 
^ single objection to the printed Pyramid theory, with the 

* exception perhaps of a few printer's errors ; and his whole 
‘ attack shows anything but a scientific spirit ; while his scorn 
' of women, and his epithets on those who differ in opinion 

* from him and his friends, arc much to be lamented for what 

* they reveal, beneath his smiles, of his inner nature. Be 
‘ it observed, however, that he involuntarily gives women 
‘ credit for more learning and science than he possesses him- 
‘ self, — if they arc capable of comprehending and appreciating 

* for themselves such deep questions as those involved in the 

* Metrical theory of Ihe Great Pyramid. For he gets opinions 

* on it from other persons, and retails them to the Royal 

* Society of Edinburgh ; but some women who have had time 

* and opportunity, read, think, and reason on these matters 
' for themselves, and in that case they ought not to be termed 
‘ weak' 

‘ It is a pity Sir James Y. Simpson should waste his time 
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* in trying to disprove a subject which is not at all in his sphere, 
‘ and about which he shows himself so iQ-informed, having 
^ neither had time nor opportunity thoroughly to examine the 
' grounds and foundation of the Pyramid and its teachings ; 
^ and indeed, unless he goes to work with a more disinterested 
‘ and truly philosophical spirit, I fear that the recent prescrip- 
^ tion exhibited to him, of ascending and descending the 

* Pyramid itself, and measuring on every side and every 
‘ arris-line of the structure, — will not cure him. Truly of 

* him, on the present topic, may it be said, and with an extra- 

* ordinarily close application — 

‘ “ He is proud, knowing nothing, hut doting about questions 
‘ and strifes of words, whereof cometh envy, strife, railings, 

* surmisingsy — 1 Tim. vi. 4. ^ 

‘ The best advice that can be given to Sir James Y. Simp- 

* son is, — “ to study to he quiet, and to do his own hssiness, and 
' to work with his own handsy — 1 Tuxss. iv. 11.' 
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CHAPTER 35 . 

CONSIDERATIONS IN CHRONOLOGY. 

Why, so calm an inquiry as the study of 
ancient masonry, and the scientific measuring of 
the shapes or sizes of quiescent stones — still rest- 
ing where they wecc. deposited by their original 
workers,, but in days removed from our present 
worldly scenes of human strife and trouble by 
4000 long and eventful years, — should have been 
greeted with the apparent hatred, and attacked 
with the persevering vindictiveness, shown of late 
towards investigations into the Great P}Tamid, — 
seems on many accounts passing strange. And yet, 
qn reviewing the quarters whence the opposition 
has chiefly come,^the matter nearly explains itself. 

Rationalism is the prevailing tone of the day, 
whether in science, or religion, or both together. 
Even with regard to the Book of Inspiration, the 
question on too many sides is no longer, ‘ What 
‘ rcadest thou ?’ but ‘What thinkest thou ? Are 
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‘ these the sort of words, sentiments and ideas 
‘ which should be found in a book written under 
* Divine inspiration? Nay, if the book do not fully 
‘ meet thy a priori ideas of inspired wisdom, cast 
‘ it from thee !’ While as regards many walks of 
science, the dogma recently stated there is, ‘We may 
‘ be sure that God does not teach by miracle, any- 
‘ thing that the unaided intellect of man can find 
‘ out and then there are certain savants who cap 
that with — ‘ Give us only liberty to use plenty of 
■' ihiie in our theories, and \ve.will show you how 
‘ the mere brain, or natural organization^ of man, 

‘ could have worked out for himself, everything 
‘ which he at present possesses.’ 

So extensively does this idea of the mighty 
things which man can accomplish by merely hav- 
ing plenty of time to work in, prevail, that before 
most of the scientific societies in the land,* we 
believe no other hypothesis is allowed to appear. 
And each successive difliculty^ connected with 
human history, and the present condition of any 
of the sciences, is got over, — by merely pusliing 
the real origin of man still farther back by some 
thousands, or hundreds of thousands, of years, 
than it had ah-eady been pushed back by similar 
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theorizers, beyond the Bible-reputed date of his 
creation. 

Of course we are told by those who are natu- 
rally inclined to such a mode, that there is no 
harm in it ; it is only what they arc entitled to 
do ; for time, they hold, is something you may be 
prodigal of and waste to any extent you like. ‘ / 
‘ know of no moral or religious truth,’ says a noble 
Duke, writing recently on the antiquity of man, 
‘ which depends on a short estimate of man’s anti- 
‘ quity. On the contrary, a high estimate of that 
‘ antiquity is of great value in its bearing upon 
‘ another question, much more important than any 
‘ question of time can ever be.’ 

Again, his Grace testifies for the science of the 
day, that ‘ there is a weight and concurrence of 
‘ authority in favour of a hivg chronology ;’ and 
for -himself, ‘ that for his own part, he sees 
‘ no reason to be jealous of the conclusions of 
* science in this matter. The question is after all 
‘ a small one. It is a question of a few thousand 
‘ years more or less ; and thousands of years are 
‘ as less than seconds in the creative days.’ And 
again : * The difficulty of reconciling the narra- 
‘ tive of Genesis with an indefinitely older date. 
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‘ is a very small difficulty indeed, as compared 
‘ with the difficulty of reconciling it with a very 
* limited destruction of the human race.’ 

Time is thus indicated as a something which 
the titled author has a marvellous power, and 
despotic control, over. He disconnects too, after 
an arrangement of his own, the question of time, 
as regards man’s antiquity, from either his origin, 
or primitive condition ; and then, in that com- 
pendious form, carries back the time of man’s 
creation or introduction intc^ the world, to certain 
eras of geological history and preparation of the 
globe, when there was no time-absolute (as within 
the historical period, and which, according to him, 
only goes back to 2000 b.c.) — but only <ime- 
relative ; where the sole limit appears to be, that 
you arc not allowed to assume actual infinity, 
though no one can chide you for taking as many 
myriads of years, as may suit your convenience 
or purposes. 

Check on Prodigality of Time. 

Now, to our humble apprehension, Time is one 
of the God-created ‘four, — Matter, Force, Space, 
and Time ; whereof Time is jiist as valuable as any 
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of its compeers, and as vastly above the power of 
man to supplant, appropriate, or do away with ; 
and all of them must have been created in perfect 
economy as well as power, and completely foreseen 
in all their characters, extent, and bearing, by the 
infinite wisdom of their Creator. Wherefore we 
ask, why all this contempt of Time, alone ? 

‘Because,’ says a well-meaning Scripture believer — ‘give 
' ns only plenty of tkne, and then we can derive all the exist- 
‘ ing varieties of men, as Negro, Caucasian, Mongol, and lied 
‘ man from a single original pair : and that is agreeable with 
' the Biblical statemcni' of how man was created. It is there- 
' fore for the actual support of the Bible, in its mere important 
. ‘ relations, that we demand such long periods of time since 
‘ the creation of the first human pair.’ 

We rather fear, however, that trying to support 
the Bible in that manner, is too near an approach 
to the spirit of Uzzah, when ‘he put forth his 
‘ hand to the Ark of God, and took hold of it ; 
‘ and the anger of the Lord was kindled against 
‘ Uzzah ; and God smote lym there for his error.’ 

The method, moreover, of demanding the crea- 
tion date of man to be pushed back enormously, 
has been found only too congenial for those who 
openly profess disbelief in the inspired character.' 
or Divine truth, of the Scriptures ; who boast 
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that there is no trace throughout all nature of 
any of these interferences with natural laws which 
the Bible alludes to; and who, — caring little 
about origin from one pair, or shoals of pairs, and 
one place, or many either simultaneous or suc- 
cessive places, of creation,— direct all their atten- 
tion to the kind of origin they find for man ; 
and rejoice to place that origin as low in the scale 
of animated being as possible ; so that some would 
trace all present men from an ancestor lower than 
tJiat of the lowest savage .ai>ywhere existing ; 
some would bring him from the far lower .depths 
of the nearest anthropoid animal : and some from 
the vastly lower depths still of the remotest 
monad, or atom, of any kind of physical exist- 
ence whatever. 

This seems rather an untoward mode for deriv- 

% 

ingthe Godlike mind of man ; but, with only. plenty 
of time, these ‘advanced- thinkers’ declare that they 
can do it. That i^ they can show^ on paper, how 
man could have risen from any of these states, to 
his present condition,— merely by his own animal 
organization exerting itself always in one direc- 

Ai, for a sufficiently long period of time ; but in 
accordance with natural laws, and in modes com- 

2 A 
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pletely amenable to science, and wholly without 
the range of interference of a personal Creator. 

So successful too has this paper demonstration 
been, to many minds, — that its cup of glory has 
somewhat overflowed of late ; and many well- 
meaning men who began with demands for only 
a little more time, and some also who were even 
scandalized at any more time, than that allowed 
by the Bible dates, being asked for, — arc found 
now freely consenting to this other Inspiration 
subversive propositi, on, — viz., that man’s earliest 
position on earth must necessarily have been 
infantine, rude, and savage to the lowest degree. 

If we ask them, why that low beginning must 
have been : — they answer — 

‘ Because there was then as little as possible to be done by 

* the Creator at, oi after, the creation of man, in a manner 
‘ irhich no modern scl'mtific society can, or does, allow ; but 

* as much as possible left for man to work out by his own 
‘ powers on the principles both of rational science, our pre- 
‘ sent modes of ipprovement, and progressive development 
‘ methods, whose truth and sufficiency all adnnirtd -thinkers 
‘ admit.* 

Needless to point out what a limiting of the 
power of the Creator is here implied ; •what a 
dropping out of view some of the most crucial 
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statements in the Bible touching* the Inspiration 
divinely afforded to the first Man ; what a case 
of improperly putting forth the arm of Uzzah to 
assist Him whose power is infinite. Needless we 
say for us to point out these things here, — because 
it is neither our responsible duty so to do ; nor 
arc we contemplating any discussion of the case 
on theological principle.s, or even Biblical grounds. 
All we arc professing to do, is merely to compare 
the general resultant of all our Architectural and 
Aicluxological securely a^ertained testimony, 
with, — on one side, the doctrines of rationalism ; 
and on the other, the leading and simple state- 
ments in Scripture history ; taking this latter for 
the time, merely as an hypothesis to be tried ; or 
precisely in that form in which, however innocent, 
and though perhaps just and true in fact, no first- 
class scientific society of the country will allow 
any appearance to be put in for it. 

The Science-interdicted Hypothesis tried. 

First then, let us remind, that our preceding 
chapters 22 to 32 tend to show, that although there 
may have been generally advancing school science 
in the world during the last 2000 or 2500 years; 
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— and that such species of knowledge must there- 
fore have been at a far lower position at the date 
of 500 B.C., than now amongst ourselves, or at a 
positively veiy low level indeed, — ^yet, 1600 years 
previously to that again, or in 2170 B.C., there 
were built into the Great Pyramid symbolizations 
of astronomical and physical data, expressed to 
such surpassing accuracy, as to be rather in ad- 
vance of, than behind, the science of the present day. 

This great fact, or general induction from many 
facts, instantly strikes at the root of one rational- 
istic doctrine ; viz., ‘ that man never forgets any- 
‘ thing good or important that he has once ascer- 
‘ tained ■, and that his course is therefore necessarily 
‘ always an advancing, gaining, and triumphant 
one.’ That doctrine we sjiy is overturned by our 
broad facts, because man evidently did faU away, 
sothehow or other, from the knowledge which he 
had at the time of building the Great Pyramid, — 
and which knowledge he has not recovered, after 
ages of slow and painful climbing ujjwards from an 
intermediate state of ignorance, until within these 
last few years. 

‘Well!' some honest advanccd-ihinkcrs may confess, 
‘granted that human progress haa met with occasional re- 
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‘ verses ; these are mere accidents, occurring from war, pes- 
' tilencc, or other calamities. But the really important ques- 
‘ tion is, how was that old knowledge at the Great Pyramid 
‘ date acquired ; was it slowly on our rationalistic methods, or 
‘ suddenly by Divine Inspiration ?’ 

Precisely there, we too allow, is the main ques- 
tion to be settled. 

On rationalistic principles, the knowledge of 
astronomical and other sciences in the Great 
Pyramid, could hardly have been acquired by man 
for himself under a previous career of something 
like 4000 years, even if he had then started, — at 
the beginning of that very early time, or 8000 
years ago, — from a state of general knowledge and 
civilization equal to what was enjoyed in Eastern 
countries in the time of Joseph. Nor could it 
probably have been attained under 40,000 pre- 
liminary years, if man had had to start, and plod 
on upon his course unassisted by a higher power, 
from a state, as some maintain it, rather lower thai^ 
that of an Australian savage, ^or in 400,000 
years, if ever, supposing that he had had to work 
up from a gorilla or monkey condition ; and how 
long from a monad, we will leave the advanced- 
thinkers to say for themselves. 

But we need not now attempt to discriminate 
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between, or choose any one of these origins, rather 
than another ; because the last 4000 years of 
each of them, if successful in })roducing the Great 
Pyramid in the end, would bo nearly or precisely 
similar. For these last 4000 pnj-Pyramid }'ears, 
therefore, on any rationalistic system, there 
shoidd have been, and there should now be, tlic 
remains of innumeralde stone Ituildings, — gradu- 
ally approaching the maturity of c.vcellenci* seen 
in the Groat P}Tamid ; — suidi monuments should 
indeed be in exowding j>rofusion, scattered u]) 
and down in various countries of the earth ; and 
containing within them inteiiUH'table proofs of con- 
stantly advancing science-, knowledge, and power. 

This is what should be, and oh ! how abun 
dantly, according to rationalism ; but scientific 
examination of the actual facts existing in the 
world, whether the reader may take such exainina- 
Jion from Fergu.sson’s History of Anhltroturr, or 

m-' 

from our own^ })reviou.s i>ages, — declare.s, that 
excepting some problematical and not veiy im- 
portant structures ^ of a few ccjituries earlier only, 
— the w'orld has no material and contemj>oniry 
record of intellectual man, earlier than the Groat 


^ See page 170, chapter 20. 
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Pyramid ; i.e., no earlier architecture and no 
earlier science traces, even of any kind. The 
Great Pyramid opens human architecture, not 
with a gradual beginning, slowly growing up 
from a series of almost invisibly small and weak 
attempts, improving through countless ages, but 
with a sudden burst of height, breadth, majesty, 
science, and excellence, to an extent which is for 
all practical purposes even perfection itself. 

This extraordinary difference from the ration- 
uUy expected result, is not pigrely a defeat ; it is 
a catastrophe approaching to annihilation for 
rationalism. Not indeed of our doing, or even of 
Mr. Fergusson’s either ; but simply by the actual 
facts of the earliest history we can get at, — and 
as taken account of by modern scientific exa- 
mination of the only undeniable evidence, viz., 
contemporary records, — being antagonistic to J;he 
doctrine. 

We have shown, at pp. 183-332, what tlieTareat 
Pyramid, with its science, was at the time of its 
building, or in 2170 B.C. ; and advanced- thinkers 
must now, cither prove why there is a perfect 
vacuity of monuments, in place of their required 
plenum, before the Great Pyramid era ; or they 
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must cease to advocate rationalistic philosophy, 
as able to explain the actual course of man’s real 
history under the sun, — whatever they may make 
it do for a mere paper system of a Utopian crea- 
tion. 

Language. 

Some very strenuous efforts have been made 
recently, to cry up the newest forms of the science 
of philology, as composed of glottology and 
mythology the leading principle of which, is 
nothing but an ext;rcmely advanced-thinking en- 
deavour to show how man could make language, 
out of mere power of animal sounds, in suflicicutly 
long ages, — in place of having had it at once 
given to him complete by the Almighty. That 
such a hypothesis should be tried on paper, we 
presume wiU not be objected to; but that, 
because it has apparently succeeded there, with 

the gift conceded of unlimited time, — which man 

« 

has not in his ^ower really to make free with, 
— that therefore certain scholars should boast 
they have proved that their hypothesis was both 

* ‘ Glottology, the science of elementary vocalizations, their origin, 

* significance, and combination historically into sjH'ech : and Mytho- 

* logy, the science of the primitive, transmitted, and perhaps 

* organic imaginations and conceptions of the human race.’ 
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the law of nature and the fact of man’s early 
history — is what mere practical observers must 
positively demur to. 

Wherefore, although those advanced scholars 
write triumphantly amongst themselves, that they 
are already, by means of their favourite, — and 
which, if the youngest, they say is the most scien- 
tific, of all the sciences, — already twining their 
hands into the mane of back-rushing time, and 
compelling the monster to stand, and extracting 
iiom her some of her obscurp st secrets : — also 
‘ that they find their science promises to bo a 
calculus of as great potency for solving problems 
of the human past, as geology has been for 
solving those of the pre-human past, but of still 
greater cxquisitencss and complexity : — also 
‘ that the evidence of phUology in language is 
irrefragable, and is the only evidence worth listen- 
ing to with regard to the pre-historical periods : — 

‘ that philology affords the mos^ conclusive evi- 
dence of all the sciences yet*«*employed in the 
inquiry, for showing that the articulate voice 6f 
man has been sounding in the world during vast, 
though indefinite periods of time : — and 

‘that those who have studied the growth of 
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languages, and the mysterious lavs by which 
that growth is regulated, arc lost in conjecture as 
to the lapse of time which may probably have 
been retpiitvd to account for the wonderful crea- 
tions t)f human speech — 

though all thi.s, and very much more too is 
asserted in vigour of grammatical j>hrase, and 
deeply resounding periods of a}»parontly tran- 
scendent i)liilosophii.- wisdom, inimitable except 
by eijually great .scholars with those who have 
2 »ronounced them,- -.still we do not see that tho.se 
gentlemen have ju’oved a .single })hilulogical fact 
in jirimeval hi.slor}', by earlier, or ev» n so early, 
contem 2 )orary evidence as the Great l’)'ramid. 
Kor do we aiiiwelieud that all their learned 
schemes, arc rojiresonting anything more than 
merely modern lucubrations of ingenious building 
ujt; on j»;iper -and no higlier position can well 
,be allowed them, until they have discovered a 
method of rai.siyg their theoretical j»redeces.sors out 
of that woful 2 )it of 2)erditiou whercinto they have 
fallen, by having no real monuments to show for 
all the ages j^receding the ri.se (d’ that august 
witnes.s to modern tirae.s, of what really did take 
place 4000 years ago ; viz., the Great Pyramid. 
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The Deluge generally. 

‘ But my theory failing does not oblige me to 
‘ believe in yours,’ — exclaimed a sufficiently clever 
advanced-thinker to us recently. ‘ You say,’ he 
went on, ‘ that nothing but the admission of 
‘ Divine inspiration to man, and of interference, 
‘ so far, with the order of nature, will suffice to 
‘ explain the observed Great-Pyramid facts. But 
‘ these facts do not suit the Bible history either ; 
‘ ^’ocause according to that, — and if Adam was 
‘ really inspired, and his dc’seendants endued at 
‘ once with all the wisdom and capacity thereby 
‘ implied, — thou there were some 2000 years of 
‘ intellectual life before the date of the Great 
‘ Pyramid. Where then arc all the monuments 
‘ of that long period V 

Now this is indeed a question to which we 
would desire to draw the earnest attention of all. 
The Bible does no doubt place the creatic«i of 
man, and the breathing into hiilT, by Almighty 
power, both the breath of life and apparently 
much spirit of wisdom, language, religion, and 
many of the arts of industrial lifc,^ say some six 

^ Amongst these may be reckoned the pastoral pursuits of Abel ; 
for although they are considered by some persons as the occupa- 
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or seven thousand years ago ; for we arc not com- 
petent to interpret the numbers perfectly there ; 
but at all events nearly two or three thousand 
years before the building of the Great Pyramid ; 
and we believe the account true, in all its largest 
and most understandable features. But then the 
Bible also recounts the terrific story of the Deluge, 
<as having occurred only a few centuries before that 
Great Pyramid-building date ; and having also, 
both removed all traces of the previous popula- 
tion, and reduced niapkind again, — so far as mere 
numbers were concerned, — to the condition of the 
first created family, with all the earth before them 
to people with their descendants to be. 

Take therefore the Biblical account of the 
Deluge, as a necessary and true part of the Bib- 
lical history of man from his creation, downAvards 
to. ordinary historical times, — and all the main 

tion of a primitive savage, — they could uot at once he put into exe- 
ciition*!ti< any one epoch of time, unless animals ha<l been prepared 
hefurehand in their i^-ture and inward part.s willing and suitable to 
become the domesticated animals of man. In the earlier of the 
Efjypfian, tomb-paintings, though that Cain-following people w'cro 
abundantly provided wdth the fattest of f»xeu, sheep, and goats, 
yet they were always striving to domesticate large antelo|>e8, appa- 
rently in place of oxen, and hya;nas in place of dogs. But all 
those long-continued human efforts totally failed in adding either 
one or other of those wild beasts |>ermancut]y to the stock of the 
animal companions and servants of man. 
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features of both the Great Pyramid architecture 
and Great Pyramid symbology — all the main 
story in fact which the Great Pyramid has to 
tell, is more than ever in favour of the Scriptural 
version. And the Great Pyramid is a monument 
not of the creation and first inspiration of man, 
but of the Deluge, and some of the first steps con- 
nected with the spreading of population some 
centuries afterwards ; possibly, or even probably, 
after the dispersion at Babel. 

liicre arc no doubt serious, difiiculties in the 
way of understanding the precise interpretation 
of every Bible detail connected with the Deluge ; 
though that event may be more simple, as it is also 
more recent, than the creation of man ; but, as to 
the general fact of a miracle of such an inundation 
order, with the ^^urpose too of removing an apos- 
tate population from the surface of the earth, and 
with an unprecedented destruction of the humai^ 
race in effect, and as having tal^n place some-, 
where between 2300 and 3300 B.C. — the admitted 
texts of both Old and New Testaments are most 
positive and unequivocal. Prophet and x\postle, 
and our Saviour himself, all testify to the general 
leading fact of a sudden, and anti-natural watery 
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destruction of all men but one selected family ; 
and there is no possible cause, compatibly with 
honest belief in the Bible, for either pushing back 
the date of the Deluge to an indefinite number of 
myriads of years ago ; or making it partial amongst 
a small portion only of mankind ; or again for 
givijig to the visitation anything else tlian a mira- 
euh)us and nature-interference eharai teristic. 

Yet some men do any or all of these tliree things, 
and aet\ially profe.ss (in a manner we cannot under- 
stand, thougli it is becoming a prevailing feature of 
tlie pn-sent day) to be firm lielievers in the Ihble 
all the time. They claim to act in all things as 
the best of Christians, to hold the Bible as their 
Sacred book, — and yet delight to turn into ridicule 
any one M*ho believes in the personality of Noah, 
or the reality of the Deluge at anything near the 
Biblical recorded time. 

Herein indeed, as connected with attacks on that 
Biblical Deluge and its dat<‘,-' is another of the 
strongholds of advanced-thinkers ; though it is one 
which may now be visited ami tcstcil, as it never 
has b<cn before, from the* vantage-gnmnd (»f the 
fireat Pyramid. Bationalism, in all her e.Kamina- 
tions of nature and the world, can discover no 
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traces of the Biblical Deluge, and therefore dis- 
believes its having ever occurred. Her followers, 
too, had rather an easy victory put into their hands 
on one point of the discussion, by the ill-judged 
ardour of certain Scripture- following scholars of 
the last generation or two. For these, being far 
too prone to think the Deluge must have been 
material and natural, rather than miraculous, — 
invariably hastened to seize on every ease of a 
geological elevation of the bed of an old sea, or 
any truces of accumulated w^at^r-wearing action, as 
proofs positive and direct of the Noachiaii Deluge. 

Rationalism therefore triumphed gloriously then, 
w’hcn geology showed the true nature of these 
particular phenomena, and the manner of their 
occurrence without the aid of any universal 
flood. But now that the same party has gone on 
since then to declare, and even boast itself in. de- 
claring, the further supposed geological discovt i v, 
— or that, so far as the surface of the*earth is 
concerned and all the mutations it has been ex- 
posed to through countless ages, — modern science 
can find ‘ no sign of a beginning, no prospect of 
an end,’ — why, the advanced-thinkers have fallen 
into the worse scientific error of the two. 
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A killing error ; because, not only does the cal- 
culating natural philosophy of the present day, 
declare that such a unifonn system in nature 
is just as impossible as perpetual motion in 
mechanical art ; but now, the metrically scientific 
examinations which have been recently made of 
the Great PjTamid, combined with traditions of 
ancient, and calculations of modern, astronomy — 
tend to throw a peculiar light upon the ver}' 
epoch of the Deluge ; and prove that time is no 
more to be trifled witli in its grandeur, when con- 
nected with the Biblical history of intellectual 
man, than any other of the particulars with regard 
to him contained in the Sacred book. 


Date of the Deluge. 

We have already set forth the confimiation 
^yhich the mere fact of the existence of the Great 
Pyramid, in' its^size, excellence, and unpreceded 
appearance gives to mankind having then, —i.e., 
in, or near to, 2170 B.C., — only recently emerged 
from a period of very small numbers, but with 
sup(‘matural assistance ; and now we have to 
detail the further and more j)articular testi- 
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mony as to the date of the terrible catastrophe 
itself.* 

Eecent exploration of the Great Pyramid, has 
shown that the distinguishing feature of its astro* 
nomy, was the simultaneous observation of an equar 
torial star crossing the meridian above the pole, 
when a certain chosen circumpolar star, viz., a Dra* 
conis, was crossing the meridian below the pole. 

It was this system which gave to the Pyramid 
the Pleiades, with all their traditional associations 
of grateful memories, &om <{170 B.C., and for a 
long time downwards after that date. It was 
that system also which, according to calculations 
based on modem astronomy, would have given to 
any man observing stars on that Great Pyramid 
principle, in antediluvian periods, or from 3400 
B.C. and upwards, — the stars most maligned by 
tradition as connected with times of evil fate, vie. 
the stars of Scorpio.^ And it is finally the same 
.system, which must have given to Jj^e middle of 
the intervening time, say 2800 B.C., as the domi- 

' See the ojKjning pages of W. Osburn’s The ReUgiom of the Worlds 
for some apposite details of the earliest form of religion practised 
amongst the ancient Egyptians. 

2 See Life and Work at the Great Pyramid^ by C. Piazzi Smyth, 
voL iiL p. 492. 

2 B 
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nant constellation of that ago, Aquarius ; or a con- 
stellation always connected in the minds of men 
with ideas of a flood of some kind or another. 

Not that there is any sort of virtue, good or 
bad, in any of these stars, enabling them to pro- 
duce physical effects upon the earth, in and by 
their own power ; but that certain historical ideas 
w^ere attached to them cither by names or descrip- 
tions of figures in appropriate actions, as memo- 
rials to men, long before the days of classic 
science began ; so .long ago indeed as to have 
extended into the traditions of almc^st all lands, 
and to have been already attrilmted to certain 
branches of inspired teaching in the early days of 
the world, uttered for proplietical pui’poses closely 
connected with revealed religion.' And now tlie 
Great PjTamid gives us the key to some, at least, 
ef these most primeval asteiisms ; and makes the 
date of the Deluge, by the manner in which it 
singles out Aquarius from all the other zodiacal 
constellations, to bo as surely verj' near to 2800 
B.C., as the date of the Great Pyramid’s own 
building Is close to 2170 B.c. 

In point of time then, behold the Bible date 

' See Mazzaroth, (/t the ConatdlcUiom, by the late Mias RoUcston. 
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singularly fulfilled. For 2800 b.c. is close to the 
mean of the dates of the two chief versions of 
the Scriptures, the Septuagint and Hebrew ; 
■whereon every Church throughout Christendom 
sees its sons utterly divided in opinion, as to which 
of the two copies is the more trustworthy. Hither- 
to divines have generally held either to the 3300 
of the Septuagint, or the 2300 of the Hebre'w^, 
and have accused the* opposite version of having 
been cither subtracted from, or added to, by 
the whole amount of the ^difference. But now 
the Great Pyramid offers its well-authenticated 
and remarkably preserved original testimony, 
declaring the truth to be nearly in the middle 
between the two ; and gently reminding, that if 
man had trusted the catholic and whole spirit of 
all the Scripture versions which have come down 
to our times, — he would never have been sensibly 
far from the truth. 

Hence the final result of all ojtj research into 
the antiquity of Man, by the most certain, nay 
only certain, plan of contemporary data, is, — 

First, an admirable testimony to the truth of the 
Scriptures, in the dates therein given, from his- 
torical times up to, and including, the date of the 
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Deluge ; furtlier than which the Great Pyramid 
does not enable us to go : and 
Second, that no traces of intellectual man, earlier 
than 2800 B.C., will be found anywhere.' Any 
traces earlier which may ever have existed, would 
Bccm to have been purposely made away with by 
a supernatural catastrophe, into whose modus 
operand i it is in vain for man to inquire by aid 

^ We may be excusetl for jwnnting out here, how the date of 2800 
B.C., relieves some believers in the supposed Hebrew Deluge date of 
2300 b.Cm from a <lifficulty which they had met with, and honestly 
confessed. In (»eorgc F.^Chhnibers’s Astronom\j^ Oxford Clarendon 
Press Edition, p. 42, we read — 

* The e'arliest reconl wc jHmsess of an occurrence of this kind (a 

* close apparent conjunction of several planets' is of Chinese origin. 

* It is stated that a conjunction of Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, and 
‘ Mercury, in the constellation Shi^ was assumed os an epoch by 

* the £m]>cror Chuen-hio, and it has been found by MM. Desvignoles 
‘ and Kirch, that such a conjunction actually did take place cm 
‘ February 28, 2440 between 10" and IS' of l*isces. Another 

* calculator, De Mailla, fixes on February 0, 2441 u.i*., a.s the date 
‘ of the conjunction in ouestitui ; and he states that the four planets 

* named above, and the ?noon beside.s, were ciunprised within an 

* arc of 12'^ extending from 15' to 27 of I'i.KccH. It deserves men- 
, ‘ tion that both tlje foregoing dates pre<‘C*de the Noachian Deluge. 

* It An f**<Tefore only be that the planetary conjunction in (piestiun 
‘ was after- ascertr^Al.’ 

The last two sentences are evidently now remlered nnnecessarj', 
by the mean Biblical date and the Pyramid date both giving the 
Deluge earlier by several centuries than 244G B.c. But it still 
remains to be ju'oved, M'hetlu'r the Chinese sUiteineiit may be re* 
garded as an old eontcmjjorary record, or a modern composition. 
We fear the latter : though alM'ays expecting that some imji>ortant 
chronological discoveries may still he made amongst tliat very 
ancient and most iucompreheuaible i^eople. 
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of any or all the varieties of modem science, 
which is essentially sub-natural. While of all 
immediately subsequent traces of intellectual 
man’s handiwork, only tliat one has well sur- 
vived to the present time, — where the Divine 
favour was extended to the builders thereof, both 
in method and design ; for a purpose never yet 
distinctly revealed in words, though it is now 
apparently, like the* fulfilment of an ancient 
prophecy, gradually coming into view. 

I'recisely too as more and,mpre of the intended 
end is accomplished, so will man be allowed and 
enabled to sec more clearly ■what were the original 
aims and intentions of the w’hole design. 

Sadly may the Great P)n:amid be now already 
broken and injured beyond repair ; and social op- 
position in our own community may run strongly, 
nay violently, against any worthy national effort 
being put forth, even for the monument’s full men- 
suration, before decay proceeds much further. But 
we may nevertheless rest perfectly assured, that 
enough of it will still be left, to show, — and 
when the right time comes, to prove, — that every- 
thing was foreseen, and pre-arranged in every 
particular, from the beginning. 
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Of other antiquities, and those too which up 
to the present time have chiefly occupied every 
Antiquarian Society, — an eloquent author has 
written, in apparent despair at such remains dis- 
closing only traces of confusion with lamentable 
want of method, experience, and skill, — 

‘ Wc must give it up, that speechless past ; whether in fact 
‘ or chronology, doctrine or mythology ; whether in Europe, 
‘ Asia, Africa, or America ; at Thebes or Palenquc, on Lycian 
shore or Salisbury Plain : lost is lost ; gone is gone for 
^ ever.* 

It may be so, wifh all old works of merely 
human Origination ; but it will not be so with the 
still older Great Pyramid, if a Higher Power has 
otherwise willed it. And certainly from the 
moment of man having addressed himself to 
examine that particular monument with respect, 
earnestness, and science, it has begun to yield a 
series of results, which completely separate it 
from»aU. that is so comprehensively alluded to 
in the thrillin^'onfession of human insufficiency, 
just quoted. 
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* Again, if it were said that (hat (only) is a fact which our senses 
' perceive, the question must be asked, Whodc senses ? One man 

* watches the stars all the night, and sees them describe (apparent) 

* circles about the pole ^ ai»thcr looks at them carelessly and at 

* intervals, and sees no circles.— And thus what is matter of theory 

* (or even* total disbelief), to one observer, is matter of fact to 
‘ another/— Whkwell’s Philmpbj of the Inductive -Sciences, voL i. 

p.20. 
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APPENDIX 1. 


COLONEL SIR HENRY JAMES, E.E, Director of the 
Ordnance Survey, ON THE GREAT PYRAMID. 


From the AihencRum for November 16, 1867, p. 650. 

Aim A 

CONSIDERATION OF THE EVIDENCE, BY W. PETRIE, Esq., 
A CIVIL XNOII^XBR.^ 


‘THE GREAT PYRAMID OF EGYPT. 

‘.Orpnai^ce Survey Oftice, Southampton, 
Koveviber 9, 1867. 

*The publication of the elaborate work on the Great 
Pjrramid of Egypt, by Professor Piazzi Smyth, has led me 
to an examination of the proportions and dimensions of 
this Pyramid, in which I have been assisted by Mr. 
OTarrell, of the Ordnance Sun^y. The result of this 
examination is curious, if only for showing the simple 
principles on which the Pyramid was constructed^ and whicji 
have been so strangely overlooked by so many rfhcient and 
modem authors who have written on tEis^subject. 

‘First, I find that a pyramid having a square base and a 

^ At p. 189 I have referred to my friend by name, as Mr. Petrie, C.E. ; 
bnt he writes to correct me in the use of those terminal letters, os he states 
that he is not a member of the * Institution of Civil Engineers.* His pro- 
fessional tastes are for mechanics and chemistry equally, and they bring 
him as much engineering employment in connexion with chemical factories, 
both at home and abroad, as he cares to undertake. — C. P. S. 

* The JUUks are now added. ->C. P. S. 
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rise at its comers of nine parts in ten, has the exact pro< 
portions of the Great Pyramid. 

‘ Secondly, that the length of one of the sides of the base 
of the Great Pyramid is precisely 360 derahs^ or cubits of 
Egypt. 

‘ This can scarcely bo regarded as a mere accidental 
numerical agreement. 

^ The derah is a land measure still in use, and is stated by 
Woolhouse, in his Weights and Measures of all Nations^ to 
be 25'488 inches in length; but 25*488 inches x 360 = 
764 feet,^ which is the exact length of one side of the base 
of the Pyramid, “ with the casing-stones,” as measured by 
Colonel Howard Vyse. 

‘But the side of the square base being 764 feet (9168 
inches), the diagonal is^lO^O feet, the half of which is 540 
feet, from which deducting i0th,=54, we have 486 feet 
for the height of tlic Great Pyramid ; and this is the exact 
height given by Vyse, and in the Diagram wliicli forms the 
frontispiece to Taylor’s work on The Great Pyramid, For 
the construction of the Great Pyramitl, the architect, there- 
fore, had only to set up profiles at the four angles, which 
had a vertical height of 9 feet or 9 cubits to a horizontal 
length of 10 feet or 10 cubits, for such profiles would bo 
sufficient to guide the masons at every stage of the work 
froifi the base to the apex. 

‘ A pyramid with a square base, and a rise at the comers 
oY nine pjrts in ten, is, therefore, what has been called a 
TT p^Tamid, its h«gl'-t being equal to the radius of a circle 
whose circumference is very approximately equal to the 
length of the four sides of the base. 

‘In the Great Pyramid these dimensions are 486 x2x 
3*1416 = 3053*6 feet; 4x764=3056 feet. 

‘ In the hope of being able to ascertain the true lengths 
of the ancient Egyptian measures, I have recently, with 
i Not exactly so ; it ~ 764 04 feet ~ 9176*68 inche8.->C. P. S. 
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the assistance of Commander Bailey, E.N., of the Topo- 
graphical Staff, and in presence of the very obliging officers 
of the British Museum, very carefully measured the double 
royal cubit of 1 4 palms which was found at Kamak, and is 
preserved in the Museum. The length of the digit is 0*739 
inches ; palm of 4 digits, 2*957 inches ; span of 3 palms, 
8*871 inches; foot of 4 palms, 11*828 inches; cubit of 6 
palms, 17*742 inches ; royal cubit of 7 palms, 20*699 inches. 

‘ The length of the royal cubit was inferred by Sir Isaac 
Newton from the measurements of the King’s Chamber and 
passages of the Great Pyramid, which were taken in 
1638-9 by Mr. Greaves, to be so nearly 20*699 — (one of 
his results was 20*700) — that we may feel certain that the 
interior measurements were set out with a cubit of the 
exact same length as that of Kan^k^ 

‘ The inference that this is the true length of the royal 
cubit is confirmed by the fact that the cubits on 'the Nilo- 
mcter at Elephantine, as given by Sir Gardner Wilkinson, 
and many others, are virtually of the same length as the 
royal cubit of Kamak. It would seem also that to get the 
cubit of the Niloinetcr measured by Le P^re=21*289, they 
divided the six-palm cubit of Kamak, 17*742 inches, into five 
parts, six of which parts is equal to Le Fare's cubit. So that 
the graduations of this Nilometer are also derived from the 
Kamak cubit, as well as those of the Elephantine Nilomefer. 

‘ I was much struck with the great accuracy of the divi- 
sions on the Kamak measuring-mle, which is mq^h greater 
than we find in general in the divisions ^f'«ur own measur- 
ing-rules ; and I therefore think the lengths of its several 
parts, as I havo given them, may now be safely adopted as 
the true lengths of one set of the ancient measures of the 
Egyptians. 

‘But the measures for the base of the Great Pyramid 
were set aut^ on the ground with the derah or cubit of 25*488 

^ The Italics added now.~C. P. S. 
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inches, and Mr. Greaves says he found a cuhit in use in 
Egypt of 21’888, which D*Anville, Grobert, and others found 
to be as near as possible the length of the cubits of a Nilo- 
meter measured by them on the island of Rhoda, at Cairo. 

‘ The ratio of 25*488 to 21*888 is so nearly that of 7 to 
6, or 25*488 to 21*847, that we may safely infer that the 
derah, or land cubit, is also, like the Kamak cubit, divided 
into seven palms, and that the Nilometer measured by 
D*An\dlle and others was graduated from a cubit of six 
palms of the derah. 

‘ That the derah should have been preserved unaltered 
from the time of the building of the Pyramid to the pre«* 
sent day is not so much to be wondered at when we 
remember that, on account of the annual inundations of 
the Nile, a verificatiou of the land measures was annually 
necessar®’ TTirvnv JAMPia CJnl UE* 


Copy of Letter sent on 4th December 1 867 to the Athenceum^ 
anfl here given because publicity was not accorded 
by that Journal to any observations on Colonel Sir 
H. James’s Letter published therein. 

THE GREAT PYRAMID : 

Colonel Sir Henry Jajies, R.E., Director of the Ordnance 
purvey; and Professor PlAZZI Smyth, Ajstronomer- 
Royal for Scotland, 

Letter No. 1 by William Petrie, Esq. 

The Great Pyramid monument is of surpassing interest if 
it be regarded merely as the most ancient of existing stnic- 
tures, still in remarkable preservation, favourable to detailed 
research : it is unsurpassed for vastness with height, also for 
skill in some respects, and with evidence of sound and deep 
physical knowledge, though dating from hoar antiquity : it 
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speaks to us distinctly, not merely through the whole historic 
period of ancient times, but from 1400 years further back. 

Unique as a memorial of our race, and as an aid to 
antiquarian research, — must then this structure be aban- 
doned by modem civilisation for purposeless and reckless 
destruction by tourists, who (chiefly brought by British con- 
veyances) annually obliterate more and more of its instruc- 
tive features? This question arises irrepressibly, on our 
writing at the head of this paper the name of the repre- 
sentative of the British Government in its topographical 
department, honourably known in connexion with science, 
geologic, antiquarian, etc. 

But our present purpose is with the theory of the con- 
struction and meaning of that truest Wonder of the World; 
no response having as yet appealed ^o the interesting and 
very suggestive^ letter of Colonel Sir Henry James in the 
Aihm<jeum of ICth November, after the review of Pro- 
fessor Piazzi Smyth^s Life and Work at ike Great Pyramid, 
And here, when two heads of scientific depaitments in Her 
Majesty’s service differ, who shall decide? In ^ur per- 
plexity let us be only too happy, as the saying is, if we 
can admit them to be men of distinction — without a dif- 
ference. The absence of diflerence does helpfully extend 
through several material elementary theses, wdiatever 
divergence there may be on further important points. * 

Let us note, then, seriously, ■what theses towards a theory 
of the Great Pyramid are mutually recognise^ by^botfi 
parties and considered settled: even ifhen regarded from 
such opposite points of view as by the Astronomer and 
savant with the Scriptures reverently in hand ; and by the 
gallant Director of Militaiy Engineers, surveying en masse 
the whole of the country, with scientific and constinictive 

1 We say this notwithstanding his light rejection of what we hold the 
true morphological principles of the Structure, first noticed by the late 
John Taylor, since then cxtended#by C. Piazzi Smyth, and in confirmation 
of which we propose to give the shorter portions of the evidence. — W. P. 
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skill also in plans and profiles of fortification, and an eye 
for practical simplicity therein ; all brought to bear on the 
field of peaceful antiquarian research. Thus ; 

A. That two different standard units of measure were 
used in the Great Pyramid ; one for the Base and connected 
parts, another for most of the ordinary details throughout 
the Structure. This latter we may briefly speak of as the 
Chamber-unit, and the former as the Base-unit : to avoid 
names on which there may be diversity of opinion. 

B. That this ‘Chamber-unit' was 2()’7 British inches, 
and (always excepting the Base-unit) is the most remarkable 
of man's units of measure, being the oldest by fourteen 
centuries, and, there is reason to suspect, vastly older than 
that. And further, — in this we arc more particularly in- 
debted to Sir Henry James, though on other points we are 
exhibiting the concurrent testimony of the author of Life 
and hoW*, — this standard was pr(*ser\'ed with extreme 
accuracy down to the times of the example at Karnak, and 
even onward to our own era. Indeed, the many cubits of 
compapitively recent, that is historic, times, and in other 
nations, — cubits of which the varieties in h*ngth and sub- 
division have perplexed metrologists, — w(‘re mere deriva- 
tions from this Chamber-unit ; and some, from the yet more 
remarkable Ba.se-unit. These two, — however contrary in 
origin and character, — were the exact and pre-eminent 
standards of unfathomable antiquity. 

Sfr H^mry James has sufficiently proved the above- 
noticed processf^iPintrinsically probable on(‘, of derivative 
variations of metric units, or at least he has well indicated 
the nature of it, in addition to the changes caused by 
accidents and bad copying. 

C. That the ‘ Base-unit' was equal to 25 British inches 
and a fraction. Less than 25 J. 

D. That the ‘ Base-unit' was essentially and notably an 
eartitrmeasure in one sense or another, probably in both, be 
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it suggested. The fact itself is here noticed because on one 
view it has a special significancy, though not within the 
scope of these theses. 

E. That the ir angle is true in fact ; for, it will be 
allowed to follow from the 9:10 diagonal profile, even by 
those who decline to regard the converse proposition, that 
the former was the primary intention, or reason, and the 
latter a mere inevitable corollary from it. 

F. That the Base was originally intended to represent 
the days of the year: for, notwithstanding the material 
difference between 360 and 365 or 366, it is generally 
allowed that the artificial 360 divisions of the circle were 
originally intended to represent the days of the year, and 
were made 360 either from a misconception of the true 
length of the year, or from a dosir^ to use, in the practical 
di\dsion of material circles, the divisible number nearest to 
it, and which, therefore, would still represent the year. 

Preliminary to thesis G. We notice that — not only on 
Tjiylor^s and Piazzi Smyth^s theory, but even on that of 
Colonel Sir Henry James, the features of whicj| we are 
more especially noticing, — the inference from F is, not 
only that the year is strongly indicated, but, d fofiwriy self- 
evidently, the more general idea of A circle was essentially 
intended in the original designing of the Base, thougli put 
in a square form : an important symbolic reason exists for 
this, but forms no part of our present subject. We f ully 
expect to be met with the query whether we ^rfto suppose 
that because such degrees were originally derived from the 
year, they could never he afterwards applied to totally other 
purposes ; even to the losing sight of their origin, as is the 
case with the meanings of words? We by no means deny 
this ; but, when a line not circular is composed of such 
units, and without any manifestation of other sense in it, 
such composition of the line becomes the most distinct 
possible token that it has*something to do (if not with the 
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originating and concrete idea of a year, yet at least) with 
the thence derived idea of circidarUy^ which, being abstract 
and general, would be probably permanent, as in fact it 
continues to this day : and this circularity, combined with 
the 51° 5r, etc. angle (no matter by what practical rule 
set out — whether by Piazzi Smyth’s or by Sir H. James’s), 
defines a vertical radius equal to and co-central with the 
horizontal radii betokened by that circularity. 

Thus we have a radius set upright on its parent centre 
and its own exact circle’s length delineated symmetrically 
around it on the ground, and subdivided in a way that 
labels it a circle. Both the elements of the tt construction 
being thus set forth, each by an independent token, — even 
if we omit all confirmatory facts, as for brevity’s sake, we 
here do, — the conclusion becomes ineWtable, that the v idea 
was perceived, nay intended, as such, in the original de- 
signing of the work : in other words, as follows. 

G. That the tt construction is true in theory ; ie, in the 
intention of the original design, in addition to the pre- 
viously mentioned thesis D that it is true in fact. 

Whatever may be the result of an ex^ination of further 
questions, they may w’ell be remitted to a subsequent paper. 
By maintaining, >ntb the Scottish Astronomer Eoyal, so 
many i)ositions, from an opposite point of view. Sir Henry 
James has oppositiously manifested their indisputable 
character, and has thus aided paleeologic truth. In the 
world of «»pinion he has advanced our lines of undisputed 
possession so faf^ into the unsettled territory of Pyramid- 
ology, by setting forth, independently, his 'vdew of a Bei'ah 
Base and diagonal profile; involving, as necessary conse- 
quences, the above theses. WiLLiAM Petkie. 

Letter No. 2 by the Same. 

All the foregoing foundation-theses are identical with 
those of J. Taylor’s and P. Smyth’s theory ; and seeing that 
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they result so clearly, though in some cases unintentionally, 
from Sir Henry James’s own view of the case, it seems in- 
consistent that he should state that view in the manner he 
does ; as if it superseded, or at least disproved, the more 
complete view, by Piazzi Smyth, of the ‘ mathematical 
‘ principles on which the Pyramid was constructed.* This 
seems the less warrantable while Sir Henry James’s view 
depends so much on a single, and as yet unverified, state- 
ment (of the precise value and status of the Derah) in a 
small volume in a rudimentary series — for which we own 
sincere respect, to tlie extent of its modest profession — 
without reference to the prior authority from which this 
datum may have found its way into that work. We take 
leave to add, that total obscurity and uncertainty rests on 
llie authority and degree of preckiom of that datum during 
the very present time in ■which Sir Heniy’^ James is unhesi- 
tatingly building thereon no less a superstruciure than 
an origin III and would-be opposition theory of the Great 
Pyramid as against what he terms the ‘ elaborate* work, 
resulting from the Professor’s lengthened and arduous in- 
vestigations, both literary and physical, on the subject. 

But, granting all that Sir H. James assumes to be 
authenticated concerning the derah^ liow then do the 
grounds of preference lie 1 Let us compare categorically 
some of the respective claims of the supposed derah with 
those of the cubit of 25*025 British inches, as the originqj 
base-unit; so far as their respective merits are sus^eptitle of 
exposition in a few lines. In adjacent ^i)p(Site columns we 
will compare, first, their independent existence and import- 
ance, and their antiquity, apart from any supposed relation 
to the Pyramid : next, we vrill compare their applicability 
to the Pyramid in respect of accuracy of coincidence, and 
the nature of the ideas expressed by the resulting number 
of units in the base and its belongings. 
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Hypothesis that the Base Unit was 
Equal to 25.488 Brit, inches. Equal to 25.o2& Brit, inches. 


Firstly — 

The claims of each Standard irrespectively of its relations to the 
Pyramid, 


K. — This unit is supposed to K. — ^This unit is the most pro- 

the (Icrah, a measure said to bable length of the particular 
at present known in Egypt. cubit referred to in the real com- 
munications of God with his obe- 
dient people, as recorded in the 
Scriptures, in various ages ; even 
that sacred cubit which w'as used 
by Moses and the Israelites after 
leaving Egyj^t, and by their pa- 
triarchal line ages earlier : in the 
times of structures and events 
mentioned in terms of the cubit, 
and w'hich were divinely com- 
manded and recor*led. For the 
evidence of this, see obscrv'ations 
on * Sir Isaac Newton’s Disserta- 
tions on Cubits,’ etc., in Life and 
Worky voL ii. pp. 341'.‘IGG, and 
454-4G0, and Ap^^endix, pp. 2-4. 

There are, besides, indications 
that this sacred cubit was the ori- 
ginal and universal, the Divincly- 
ap}>ointcd and natural unit for 
exact and permanent measure- 
ment. It W’as used for the temple * 
of the true God, and for its con- 
tents, in Solomon’s time. 

There are also existing cx- 
am])les, in widely different parts 
of the world, of anciently in- 
herited standards of measure 
identical W'ith this, — as nearly as 
probable errors in our informa- 
tion of the lengths, and in their 
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Base-unit, 26.488. 


L. — Its especial use is claimed, 
by those who assert its reality, 
to be as a land-measure. 


M. — From its existence as a 
cubit of seven palms (says Sir 
Henry James), may have been 
derived the six-palm cubit of 
21*847 inches, such as that in 
Egypt found by Greaves = 21 *888 
inches. 


by W. Petrie. 

Base-unit, 25.o25. 
transmission during 2000 or 4000 
years, would lead us to expect ; 
and even more accurately. These 
date back probably to a common 
origin, as stated. 

L. — It is the natural metric 
standard for the whole human 
race ; based on the best-defined, 
most invariable, and simplest 
dimension of the earth; being 
10^^ X the polar radius ; t.e., its 
precise ten-millionth ; free from 
the objections attaching to other 
earth-standards since proposed 
by human science. 

It if, likewise, most remark- 
ably, just the four-thousand- 
millionth part of the earth’s 
mean daily march in its orbit, 
reckoning the true rotation or 
sidereal day, not the apparent 
day. 

M. — From its existence as a 
cubit of seven palms, may have 
been derived the six>palm cubit, 
21 *45 inches ; the probable otj^gin 
of a particular class of cubit ex- 
amples, such as those in Eg>^t, 
foimd by Le P5re, ^ir G* \v3- 
kinson, r»d ^^aves, 21*29 and 

•21*4 and 21*88, whether they 
were in course of time differently 
subdivided or not, and slightly 
increased or decreased in repeated 
copying in later days of inferior 
artistic accuracy; and by wear 
and accident, and by attempted 
corrections for such changes. 
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Base-unit, 25.4$s. Base-unit, 26,025. 

Skconplv — 


The claims of each Standard 

N. — It subdivitlus tlip base-side 
into 360. This was the mode* of 
division for the circle, etc., in- 
vented at Babylon, about 1500 
years after the Great Pyramid 
was built ; and our best authori- 
ties consider that it was not in 
use pronously. This sulnlivi- 
sion, therefore, of the base, needs 
collateral proof that this system 
of sulxlivision was in use in the 
Pyramid, or in those times : such 
proof, for instance, as we have in 
many parts of the Pyramid, tjiat 
five is the number par u'ceUmce 
characteristic of it (see Life and 
irorlr), and that other numlH'rs 
were especially used in certain 
places in it, on a fixed principle ; 
whereas 360 does not seem to 
have sufficient probability on this 
ground. 

The best that can be said of 
the possible connexion of such 
existing Egyptian measures with 
the*base of the Great I*yramid, 
is, that if the existing Egyptian 
/for this will suit the case 
better tlian^its fourth part, the 
derah), be descencled from far 
beyond pre-historic anti(|uity, or 
even probably so, and its ancient 
length were (101 -839)= 113 of 
an inch, or about 
shorter than our present informa- 
tion assigns as its existing length, 
it would then become probable 
that this measure was derived 


hy its relation to the Pyramid, 

N. — It subdivides the base- 
side 9.165-6 Brit, inches (sec 
p. 40S), into the days of the year, 
reckoning the true or sidereal ro- 
tations of the earth in the course 
of its orbit, 366 ’257. Moreover,, 
the 8ubdivi.sion of this cubit into 
25 parts or Pyramid inches, — for 
in Life and Wf>rk this is ex]>lained 
to be in harmony with the prin- 
ciples of the Pyramid arrange- 
ments, — sh(»W8each day as l^eing 
exactly 100 Pyramid inches, or a 
fourfold cubit, around the entire 
circuit of the base. 

This coincidence, being signi- 
ficant, cosmic^lly, is on that 
account more probable than any 
other suggested division. But 
this j)robability is highly in- 
creased by the f.act that this 
same division or unit of the base 
(25*025) establishes several other 
dimensions with unequalled sim- 
plicity. 

This unit makes the co-effi- 
cient of the Pyramid’s height 
or radius to be expressed with. 
remarkahle neatness, namely 
100. ^ The digits 7 and 3 
being marked in the construc- 
tion of the ascent (or height pas- 
sage) to the so-called King’s 
Chamber, besides being remark- 
nldy connected (as shown in 
Life and irorit, I’ostscript, vol. 
iii.), with the decimal expression 
of the T ratio on which this 
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Base-unit, 25.488. 
from the Pjrramid base, divided 
by 90 ; because 9 and 10 in com- 
bination arc numbers connected 
with the Pyramid in at least two 
other ways, the diagonal profile 
and the relation of its radius to 
the solar distance, and therefore, 
by a moderate probability, these 
'numbers may have been subse- 
quently taken to divide the base 
for a new unit ; — ^while the base 
would have Ijeen formed, never- 
theless, on the 25 ‘025 unit, for, 
on that unit it represents the 
earth’s true rotations in the com- 
picLc uibit. But, it may be 
asked, if both these units arc 
probably or possibly true, why 
assume the 25*025 unit to be 
the primary intention, an<l the 
101*839 or its quarter (a length 
approximating, though not ex- 
actly, to the derail) to be the 
unit subsequently derived from 
the base ? wh}^ not rice verad^ 
as Sir H. James’s theory would 
suggest? Tlie reason is, 1st, 
that the 25*025 unit is more 
certainly a pala;ologic fact than 
the 101*839 unit; it is so on 
grounds here in course pf being 
shown ; and, 2dly, if both 
be paloBologically real, then the 
round subdivision of the base 
(into 90 parts, whether by the 
author of the design, or probably 
by others without authority) to 
obtain a convenient unit of 
measure for a particular use, as 
land measuring, is a process 
greatly more probable to have 


hy W. Petrie. 

Base-unit, 26.025. 
height depends. All this is sug-^ 
gestive of an intended connexion 
rather than a mere coincidence. 

This unit makes also remark- 
able cosmical exjiressions — 
Earth’s mean sidereal or cor- 
rect day’s march, 4x10* 
Sun’s mean distance, J x 10^‘ 
Earth’s polar radius, 1 0^ 

These facts are of precisely the 
same class, nay more, of the same 
order, and even of the same 
family group w'ith tlie days in 
the year already noticed : and 
we do not reasonably expect to 
find such a connexion among 
coibcifhMices of a purely fortui- 
tous origin. 
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Bask-itnit, 26.488. 
been performed than the con- 
verse ; that is, than commencing 
with an arbitrary, or at least an 
vncosmical standard (the gasab 
or the derah), and contriving — 
from a round multiple of it (the 
base length), a rc-subdivision 
that should correctly produce, 
at one operation, exact tokens 
of two indejicndent cosmical 
facts, — the year, and the earth- 
radius. 

This idea of the gasab, as a 
unit of meastire originaU^d by 
the Pyramid base after its com- 
pletion, is merely suggested to 
one's mind as obviating the want 
of probability in the converse 
idea of Si4' Henry James, that 
the length of the Pyramid base 
was itself originated by the derah. 
But until more is known of the 
antiquity or origin of the gasab 
(or of its quarter, the derah), and 
of the j)robable limits of error in 
its assumed length, its derivation 
from the Pyramid base must 
reniain a mere suggestion, though 
somewhat more probable than 
that of the derah, arid gasab ; or 
tlian Either ,i»f these having origi- 
nated the bascdc4;4;th. e 


Bass rNiT, 25.026. 


0. Tlie relation of the derah 
to the other parts of the struc- 
ture, is nil. 


O. The relation of the sacred 
cubit to other parts of the struc- 
ture is confirmatory of its having 
been the true standard employed : 
though this is certainly the least 
decisive branch of the evidence 
in our present Very imperfect 
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Base-unit, 26.488. 


r. The impcrfectness of the 
coincidence of the asserted derah- 
multiplicate with tlie Pyramid 
base-length, is such as to show 
an excess of 10*2 inches beyond 
the base-length, according to the 
most judicious mean of the only 
two trustworthy measurements 
which we possess : those of the 
French savants and of Colonel 
Howard Vyse. Or even if we 
cook the result by selecting the 


by W. Petrie. 

Base-unit, 25.o25. 
state of knowledge of the parts 
not yet uncovered, and of parts 
destroyed because prematurely 
uncovered. 

Some of the four base-corner 
stones (perhaps all, if we knew 
all their dimensions) show the 
precise double or quadruple of 
the sacred cubit in their hidden 
diagonal dimensions, — their dia- 
gonals either of surface or of 
solidity. We might add that 
the probable proportions of some 
of these stones, in terms of the 
sacred cubit, are such as would be 
of much interest were our infor- 
mation less liable to uncertainty. 

Again, there is strong reason 

to believe that the horizontal 

» 

thickness of the casing w'as on 
the mean 100 Pyramid inches, or 
4 sacred cubits. 

Again, in the interior there is 
apparently a use of the sacred 
cubit, or its inches, in particular 
dimensions in the so-called King's 
and Queen's Chambers. 

P. The extreme precisidh of 
the coincidence of the 2r>’025 
inch standard, or sacrei} cubit, 
(with the divisioiPof the base- 
length Cy tile rotations of the 
earth in the course of its orbit) 
expresses that it was intentional 
and not fortuitous, as strongly as 
coincidence can express this with 
our present data : for, the coin- 
cidence is far more close, indeed, 
than the small extent of uncer- 
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Base-unit, 26.4S8. Base-unit, 25.026. 

most favourable measurement, tainty in the true mean between 
the want of coinoiilenoe is yet the only two reliable nieasure- 
7’7 inches. This is very un- men ts of the original base. That 
likely to be due to errors of of the French, 111(».'1*44 British 
measurement, for they must be inches, ami of Howard Vyse, 01 G8, 
in the contrary direction, eon- or 0107 oO after making a small 
sidering the causes of error in allowance for wear since the first 
the tei-miui of the base, and in uncovering of the .sockets, and 
the process of measuring, and the for the fact that Vyse did not 
results of ruder measurements notice, and }>robably did not 
others when the rubbish inter- allow f<>r the existence of an 
vened. But it might be aecounte«l intervening film of cement, as 
for by the probable alteratitm of the French : the mo.st ]»robahle 
the unit of measure in the la]»se truth will be (01t>.‘b44 t OHlT oO) 
of 4000 years. But while we = 9 100*47. Now the nninbcr 
thus hold that the want of coin- of the inch bas(>. units in 

cidcucc in Sir H. Jame.s’8 tlerah- this, agrees with the rotatit)n8 of 
base is readily accountable, it is the earth in the ciuirsc of its 
sufficient to prohibit the term t»rbit exactly tt» a hundred 
j/recisr, whit^i Sir Henry Jame.s thousandth t>f th(‘ whole tpiau- 
applies to this mcxlerate coinci- tity : indeeil much more exact- 
deucc, since he apjdies the term ly than our uncertainty of the 
approximate only to the much length of the ba.se. 
more close coincidence of the ir \Vhat a cuntrast to Sir Henry 
con.struction a<lvocated by others. Jarnes’.s coincidence of the dcrah- 

multiplicate which he calls exact, 
although it shows about 100 
times the error ! 

r 

Such are the coiiiparativ«‘ inerit.-j of the derail (2r)*48S) 
adj'ocajfed by Colonel Sir Henry James, a.s a lia.se-unit, a.s 
comjiarod ^?ith, the sacred cubit (lio-OiM) advocateil by 
Profe.s.sor Piazzi Smyth. The crmiparisoii is not in favour 
of the derail, in any aspect of the cii.se : and yet — excejiting 
the sivered cubit — the derail is really the l>est out of the 
multitude of units of measure that have bta^n tried, liy 
persevering industry, with the purjiost^ of finding some 
unit that shall show an intelligible (|Uoti(*nt on dividing 
the base, and at the same time shall have at lea.st some 
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shjulow of evidence of having had an independent existence 
as a standard of measurement among men in those days. 
How strikingly, then, does the above-shown superabundant 
fulfilment of tliese conditions, by the sacred cubit, contrast 
with the failure of all other proposed standards ! 

William Petrie. 

Letter No. 3, by the Same. 

Review of the subject, and general considerations . — 
Colonel Sir Henry James states that the princij)les on 
which the Great Pyramid was constructed, were simple, 
and have been strangely overlooked by ancient and modern 
authors, and that this is his conclusion, anived at by an 
examination consequent on the publication of ‘ the elaborate 
work oi Ihofessor Smyth. 

But it is important to notice, 1st, that the Karnak 
cubit, which lui brings prominently into the question, per- 
fectly confirms much that Piazzi Smyth has written, while 
it gives no additional information, and opposes nothing 
in tliat author’s work, althougli the tone of Sir Henry 
James’s lett(»r would imply the contrary. And, Hdly, that 
tlie ‘prineijJies’ of construction put forth by Sir Henry 
James do not militate against the/crc^if on wdiich Professor 
Smyth has rested his exposition of the meaning, intention, 
and authorship of that structure — tlie great ends for whhdi 
the facts are really valuable to human intellect; though 
this, being theory, may be slighted as such,Jby manj^. 
Indeed the facts are common to boWi; jMfd the whole 
remaining body of tlie facts and inferences, concerning the 
interior of the structure, arc not included at all in Sir 
Henry James’s ])rinciples of construction : these are meagre 
enough as princi])les, relating solely to the mathematical rule^ 
— iiTes])ectively of their reasons or their meaning — by 
wdiich the exterior form only of the Great Pyramid was 
constructed. On this iioiiit, the opposite rules enunciated 
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by each party, agree with what they assume to be the facts, 
for the present, and until the facts of dimension and angle 
shall be, if ever, more accurately — and perfectly impartially 
— ascertained ; chiefly from the casing and corner stones 
at present built into certain public works at Cairo. 

Meanwhile, there is another test by which to decide the 
matter; let us ask, — is the one set of supposed mathe- 
matical niles of constniction, a constituent part of a hanno- 
nious and well-united system of distinct signs and tokens, 
embracing a much larger mass of facts (or coinci(h!nces, as 
some may be pleased to name them) in that structure ; — 
and is the. other suggested set of mathematical niles, 
isolated from tlie facts obs(‘rved in otluT features of the 
structure 1 or, at leiust, not indicated by a similar connexion 
with them. Judged by this test, the evidence is wholly in 
favour of Professor Smyth’s ^dew, as is shown in detail in 
the third volume of his last work. To the writer's mind 
this is greatly confirmed by a further tracing out of the 
same clue ; but this ])eing as yet unpublished, lie can fUily 
assert such additional testimony as being liis own impres- 
sion. 

On the other hand, Sir Henry James appeals to the 
superior simplicity of his niles of construction : but this 
superiority is not found in their physical, nor even mathe- 
matical, simplicity — it is only arithmetical. Thus, a certain 
radius for heiglit, and its circumfvrenre for base length, is 
d[uit 0 as simple or plain a nil(», regarded mathematically or 
physiciilly, a9»>^ir Henry James's alternative* of a triangle, 
with two of its sides forming a right angle ^ and of unequal 
length in a certain ratio, though that ratio l)e nf)t arithmc*ti- 
cally complex, and with some additional process for defining 
the base length. If tlie angle of the diagonal profde had 
been a plain half right angle, 45 ® : or 1 v(u-tical in 1 hori- 
zontal, there would have been a tolerably good balance 
of probability between that and any alternative angle as 
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simply defined, and as coincident as the existing tt angle of 
John Taylor and Piazzi Smyth. But the diagonal profile 
is not simply 45®, it is 41® 59' 50" etc., or approximately 
9 : 10 and as the theory and this are mathematically 
inseparable, or each one is a necessary consequence of the 
other, why should the one which is the less simple, less 
cosmical, and less extrinsically supported by unity of design, 
etc., be assumed to have been the original intention 1 Again, 
the division of the year into its days, — whether solar, i.e, 
apparent, or sidereal, i.e. real — ^is, mathematically and phy- 
sically, as plain a fact as the purely artificial division of a 
circle into 360 parts. 

In each of these cases (the profile and the base-length) 
we have to choose between a most plain fact, abundantly 
illustrated and deeply rooted ii^ cosmical nature, and an 
artificial idea, recommended chiefly, if not solely, by the 
brevity of its mere arithmetic, in man’s mode of mentally 
grasi)ing ratios. Hence, in the argument of the probability 
that simple, natural, and universal illustrations formed the 
basis of the design of the Great Pyramid, w’e cannot recog- 
nise any preponderance in favour of Sir Henry James’s 
view 3 while on the previously noticed ground of unity of 
design and meaning, the evidence is wholly on the side of 
Taylor’s and Smytli’s view, as already stated. Although 
the 9:10 profile mat/ have been given to the workmcft as 
a guide, in laying the rough interior blocks, yet the ques- 
tion is, not this but — the principle or intetiHoH «f the 
design. 

The only way of making the’probabilities to be against the 
TT theory, as compared with the 9:10 profile theory, is by 
a series of untenable svppositimi^, — as, that the originator 
of its design was of low mathematical and constiaictive 
attainments, so that he did not even pet'ceive the remarkable 

^ Wc say 'approximately/ because Sir II. James applies this term to 
the TT angle, and their claims to accuracy are equal. — W. P. 
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TT proportion which he hit upon ; also that he selected the 
diagonal profile with its extremely close agreement (exact 
to about a 5 00 0th part) with the angle, by mere acci- 
dent : and similarly as regards the other coincidences 
(nearly as close, or for aught we yet know, absolutely 
accurate), the relation to the sun’s ray and earth’s iixis, and 
its rotation, etc., and their iiianifi?st analogic relation to the 
TT construction, that all the.se and their relations to one 
ainitlier are purely accidental and uninttuitional. Other- 
wise there is not a primd facie case in favour of the diagonal 
piofile theory ; and, that thti structure was on tin? contrary 
de.^igned by tranNcendent ability and S(‘ience, is amply 
]»roved by a c(»in)»inali<in of evidence, well .set forth in 
Life and AVe say so, even though it bt* juoved that 

wt*ak jK)ints liave been,.iiHhidt*»l in that pnod.sional collec- 
tion of various lines of «‘videnee. Now, be it reim‘nibi*red 
that it is useless to theori;:e on an alternating basis ; admit- 
ting, in ])resence of some (‘(unbinations <»f evi(b‘nct>, consum- 
mate skill and knowletlge in the designer, and then, on 
another part of the subject, one theory to another 

on the grouml that it does not m'cessitate tlie hypothesis 
of that admitt(‘d skill ami knowledge*, — notwithstanding 
that the theory thu.s pp ferred lu^ less < ommemled by unity 
of de.sign. AVhichever theory has been adopted, let it be 
plahdy professed ami adhered to throughout the whdc. 
subject, in its interif>r, astronomy and exttub)!’, its symbolic 
and <^Jnstr^lctive branches ; tlu^ theory will then show its 
worth. 

Amid an ap[>arently gratuitous divergenc(‘ of ojiinion, it 
is interesting t<j notice*, as in Letter No. l,how soim^ of th<^ 
more feebly Kelf-t?vident, but vitally imjmrtant theses, on 
which Profe.ssor Smyth’s vi«*ws rest, are confinm‘d ly Sir 
II. James’s chosen data. The relations of tlu^ latttu* to the 
former are simply, that Colonel Sir Henry Jamies has the 
credit of calling attention to a reported existing Egyjjtian 
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measure, which is so similar to the remarkable ancient and 
still existing^ unit of Taylor’s and Smyth’s theory, as to be 
confirmatory, and suggestive of an original identity; and 
to establish the same intention of circularity, etc., in the 
base, — as in theses A to G. Sir Henry James has also tlie 
credit of making (not altogether an original, but certainly) 
an independent discovery, and of being the first to publish 
— that a Pyramid with a 9:10 diagonal profile is approxi- 
mately the same mathematical form as the tt relation of 
base and height; — an interesting contribution to the tt 
theory. William Petkie. 

1 See, for instance, the guz (25*025 Brit. inche.s, within ]»robal)le errors 
of measurement), the measure of the Arabs,— that brancli of the family 
of Abraham (that great chosen Patriarch of the national custodians of 
til*.. ^i.rii-Luivs of the living God and their sacred cubit), that branch whose 
traditions, measures, language, customs, have been less disturbed 
by conquest, and by voluntary changes of national habits, or caprices of 
fashion, through the lapse of ages, than those of any other natj^^n. — \V. P. 
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APPENDIX 2. 


DISCOUESES AT EOYAL SOCIETY OF EDIN- 
BUEGH ON GEEAT EYEAMID SUBJECTS ; 

IN DECEMBER 1S67, AND JANUARY AND APRIL 1868, 

AS REPORTED IN THE DAILY PAPERS. 

WITH REFLECTIONS THEREON. 


Meeting rtf Royal Society of Edinburgh^ on Decemher 16, 
1807, as reported in the Edinburgh Evening Courant for 
Decemher 23, 1807. 

‘ ANTIQUITY OF INTELLECTUAL MAN. 

‘ On Monday night (Decemte 1 G) the second ordinary 
meeting of the Ko} al Society was held in the lioyal Insti- 
tution. Professor Lyon Playfair, C.B., vice-president, in 
thti chair. . 

5;Prof(;ssor C. PlAZZi Smytii delivered an address on “ The 
Anti(|uity ,of Intellectual Man, from a Practical and Astro- 
nomical Poin^ f Vi .w.” In his address, which wa.s illus- 
trated hy numerous diagi’ams, the Professor described the 
leading features of the Pyramids of Egypt, and noticed the 
remains of proto- Chaldaian buihlings, and the earliest re- 
mains of Imildings found in the valley of the Euj)hrates, 
which indicated the existence there of several large cities, 
which must have flourished long before Babylon was ever 
heard of. After referring to the remains of Babylon, he 
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proceeded to point out that all these architectural remains^ 
as well as those of the Medes, Persians, Phoenicians, Greeks, 
and Eomans, were all of less antiquity than the Great Pyra- 
mid of Egypt, which he dated at 2000 years before Christ. 
He referred to a statement, made by Sir James Simpson in 
his recent work on “ Ancient British Sculpturings,” as to 
there being “ rude but magnificent pyramids” in Ireland and 
Brittany, maintaining that these Irish remains were exactly 
opposite to the Egyptian Pyramids in shape ; and that they 
had no place among Pyramids, whether tested by geometry 
or astronomy, while their mechanical construction was some- 
thing so wretched, barbarous, and savage-like, that their 
present tumble-down condition would seem to be explain- 
able by the passage over them of not a third of the number 
of years during which the Great Pyramid of Egypt had 
witnessed the rise and fall of nations. The Professor next 
disputed the accuracy of a statement in the same work of 
Sir James Simpson’s, to the effect that, from the very earli- 
est periods, circles, single or double, and spirals, had formed 
perhaps the most common fundamental type of lapidary 
decoration ; and adduced the testimony of a gentleman in 
England, to the effect that the circles referred to were the 
last efforts of nations before lapsing into barbarism. He 
also noticed a statement made in a paper read before the 
last meeting of the British Association, to the effect that 
there were writers known to have written in Egypt so far 
back as 9800 B.C. ; and contended that the authority dh 
which that statement was made was uttiprfy unreliable, 
while the statement itself was opposed to well-known facts 
as to the deposits found in the valley of the Nile. Pro- 
fessor Smyth proceeded to refer to the latest theories which 
had been propounded as to the principles on which the 
Great Pyramid was constructed, and endeavoured to show, 
from various measurements of the Pyramid, that its de- 
signer must have been acquainted with many of the dis- 
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coveries of modem astronomy, such as the distance of the 
earth from the sun, and the precession of the equinoxes. 
He maintained that the Great Pyramid showed, by a series 
of scientific proofs, that miraculous aid must, in some manner 
or other, have been given to its designer, to have enabled 
liim to accomplish so wonderful a work at such a period of 
the history of the earth. 

‘ Sir James Simpson, on being called upon by the Presi- 
dent, said he regretted that his friend Professor Smyth had 
not given him the slightest notice of his intended attack.^ 
But in reply to Professor Smyth’s criticisms on his work, 
he argued at some length that the Professor was greatly 
mistaken in his ideas of the ages of different schools of 
architecture. For example, he had spoken of Greek archi- 
tectural remains dating back only to the seventli century 
B.C.- But every one in the slightest degree acquaint(‘d 
with Greek archa?olog}% knew that there were far older 
architectural remains in Greece, as in the Cyclopean walls 
and Lion’s Gate at Mycenje, which still stand wonderfully 
entire. The curious building known as the treasury or 
tomb of Atreus, at Mycenae, was reckoned by all the best 
Hellenic archaeologists as being several centuries at least 
older than what Professor Smyth gives as the oldest speci- 
mens of Greek architecture. But this tomb of Atreus was 
more interesting in another point, alluded to by Professor 
Smyth. Professor Smyth challenged — what all architects 

1 Tliere war no * attack’ made or intended ; nor was Sir J. Y. Simpson 
mentioned by nafm,ui Two passages in a published work by him, express- 
ing opposite opinions to those of tlie author, were revinoed ; as w'ere many 
other persons’ opinions upon both that one section, and tlie numerous 
other sections of wliich the address consisted. And its author would not 
have been held excusaVile in scientific society, had he omitted to notice 
published opinions of great men unfavourable to his views. — C. P. S. 

2 In this sentence, and that w'hich follows, Sir J. Y. Simpson does not 
notice that it was only the Hellenic Oreek architecture whose rise was placed 
by the author in 700 b.c. ; while in another column of his Chart (see the 
Frontispiece) the author had given the Pelasgic architecture of Greece an 
antiquity of 1300 B.C., agreeably with Mr. Fergusson’s teaching.— C. P. S. 
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certainly allowed — ^that circles and spirals are among the 
earliest and fundamental forms of stone decoration ; and he 
held that circles and spirals marked the period of degrada- 
tion, not the period of commencement in lapidary orna- 
mentation. But the pilaster at the door of Atreus* tomb — 
probably eleven or twelve centuries B.C., — was elaborately 
ornamented with circles and spirals, and yet it is among 
the oldest (not the youngest) and degraded specimens of 
Greek art The temples of Thebes, Assyria, showed abun- 
dance of decorations originating in spirals and circles, and 
in pieces of them — are all geometric. Any of the most 
common books on ancient architecture would convince 
Professor Smyth of this. He had no doubt whatever that 
the Pyramids of Egypt, as of Ireland and Brittany, were 
all tombs. Professor Smyth tried to speak disparagingly 
oi iliuse of Ireland and Brittany, because they were less 
in sizc;^ but a planet was still a planet, whether enor- 
mously large or very small. The sight of the old Irish 
mausolea, scattered for miles along the banks of the Boyne, 
was one of the most remarkable archaeological sights in 
the United Kingdom — tall and large as little hills, like 
those of Newgrange, and showing in their interior large 
cyclopic chambers, the huge component stones of which 
were sometimes highly decorated. If Professor Sm^’th 
would visit and measure them, he would perhaps find thorn 
as interesting and astonishing as others he had visited, or 
more so. Those of Brittany — many of them decorated ii^ 
teriorly — were perhaps older than tho^ of for they 

contained implements and weapons only of stone — not of 
bronze or iron. They were reared in the stone age — ^thc 
Egyptian tombs were reared after metallic tools 'were in- 

^ This statement is erroneous. Professor Smyth disputed the right of 
the Irish tumuli to be called ' pyramids/ solely on the question of shape ; 
and he not only exhibited a model of a good pyramid, so small as 12 inches 
liigh,— but also gave the geometrical deiiuitiou as applicable to any size, 
large or small.— C. P. S. 

2 D 
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vented. But if not content with the age of these enor- 
mous western tombs or pyramids, we had, besides cromlechs 
and megalithic circles, other remains of intellectual man in 
Europe undoubtedly older than the oldest Egyptian Pyra- 
mid. He then alluded to the carving upon a piece of ivory 
of a figure of the mammoth — moving or running — found 
by M. Lartet ami Dr. Falconer in one of the old inhabited 
caves of France. That accurate piece of drawing or sculp- 
ture must undoubtedly have been executed by a man that 
saw the mammoth with his own eyes. Yet surely Professor 
Smyth would admit that the date at which this “ intellec- 
tual’* man lived in France was fiir, far older than the age of 
the oldest pyramid. In the most ancient grave of man yet 
discovered, at Aurignac, a piece of sculpture was found, con- 
sisting of a mammal tooth, shaped into the form of a bird’s 
head. Yet we know’thit those buried in this grave were 
contemporaneous in France with the mammoth, rliinoceros, 
Irish elk, etc. In reference to the question of th(‘, astro- 
nomical questions connected with the old Egyptian Pyra- 
mids he was no judge. But he understood, though all the 
measurements wctc near, none were exactly wliat the theory 
wanted. But things mathematical, to be mathematical, 
should be correct entirely, and not merely nearly so. He 
concluded by remarking that though Professor Smyth’s 
pgpcrs were extremely clever, he did not believe one word 
about the Pyramids having been built on fistronornical prin- 
ciples. H<? had no faith whatever in what was called the 
astronomil^). size and measurement of the Pyramids : they 
might as w^* tell^him that the Register Office and the 
College were arranged on a similar principle. It was a 
spurious archjBology and astronomy that fed on such fancies 
and romances. 

‘ The company then adjourned to the next room, and par- 
took of tea before separating.’ 
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The last Speech of the above Meeting^ as given the next morn- 
ing, or on December 17, 1867, in the Scotsman. 

‘ Sir James Simpson, in reply to Professor Smyth’s criti- 
cisms on his work, argued at some length that the Pro- 
fessor was greatly mistaken in his estimate of the antiquity 
of the architectural remains of Greece, and gave it as his 
opinion that the Pyramids of Egypt were nothing but 
tombs, and that there were tombs in Europe older than 
the Egyptian Pyramids — a fact which he maintained to J^e 
proved by the discovery that they were the tombs of per- 
sons who lived before metal weapons were known in Europe, 
while the Egyptian Pyramids were built after metal wea- 
pons began to be known. He asserted that the statements 
in his work which had been callecj in question by Professor 
Smyth were accurate ; and, in proof of the fact that there 
were remains in Europe more ancient than the Egyptian 
Pyramids, he referred to pieces of sculpture which had 
been found in graves, which showed that the sculptor must 
have seen the mammoth. Sir James concluded by remark- 
ing that though Professor Smyth’s papers were extremely 
clever, he did not believe one word about the Pyramids 
having been built on astronomical principles. He had no 
faitli whatever in what was called the orientation of the 
Pyramids ; they might as well tell him that the Register 
Office and the College were arranged on a similar principle. 
The company then adjourned to the next room, and 
took of tea before separating.’ 


Meeting of January 6, 1868, as reported in the Scotsman of 
Januxxry 7. 

‘ Royal Society. — The third ordinary meeting of the 
Royal Society was held last night in the Royal Institution. 
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Dr. Christison, vice-president, occupied the chair. The 
Chairman delivered the Keith medal to Professor Piazzi 
Smyth for his communications during the last biennial 
period, entitled “ Notices of Recent Measurements at the 
Great Pyramid.” The Committee, in the minute recom- 
mending the Council to make tlie award, recorded their 
opinion “ that the energy, self-sacrifice, and skill displayed 
by Professor Snjyth in this vast series of measurements 
fully entitle him to the highest testimony which the 
Qpuncil has in its powder to offer.” The Council, Professor 
Christison remarked, offered no opinion of the theory 
propounded by Professor Smyth, but they were fully con- 
vinced that this was a most valuable series of measurements, 
on which all future theories must be Ixised. Professor 
Piazzi Smyth, in returning thanks for the honour conferred 
on him, expressed regr<it tliat the stones of the ancient 
tombs of the Egyptians, and even of the Great Pyramid 
itself^^ were being carried away for the construction of 
public and private buildings, so that there w^as reason to 
fear that, after being so remarkably preserved for forty 
centuries, they would yet pass away from the cai-th ; and, 
under these circumstances, he hoped that the notice which 
the Royal Society had taken of his labours, "would direct 
the attention of other investigators to this subject. Dr. A. 
Oum Brown and Dr. J. R. Fraser read communications 
“ On the Modifications produced by Direct Chemical Addi- 
ti*on« upon the Action of Certain Poisons.” Professor 
Kelland subi^dtted juiper by Mr. John Scott, “On the 
Burning Mirrors of Archimedes, and on the Conctmtration 
of Light produced by Reflectors.” The object of the paper 
was to show how certain defects in the experiments by 
Buffon might be remedied, so a.s to form a strt)ng presump- 
tion that the accounts of the Archimedian mirrors were 
authentic. Professor Kelland also read a communication 
by A. D. Wackerbarth, of Upsala, on Professor Piazzi 
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Smyth’s former account of the Great Pyramid of Gizeh. 
The writer was of opinion that the great Pyramids might 
have been the standard of the ancient Egyptian weight 
and measure, but he did not believe that it was designed 
in accordance with the theories that had been propounded 
by Professor Smyth. After reading the paper, Professor 
Kelland made some observations as to the value of the 
measurements which had been made by »Professor Smyth, 
and showed how they demonstrated the truth of Pliny’s 
statement of the dimensions of the Great Pyramid. Mr 
James Y. Simpson replied to Professor Piazzi Sm3rth’s criti- 
cism of his work on “ Ancient Sculpturings” at last meeting 
of the Society. He did so with the utmost friendship for 
Professor Smyth, whose measurements were most exact, 
but \^■hosp logic was most wretched# In speaking of the 
circles and spirals found on the stone monuments in this 
country and elsewhere, he (Sir James) suggested {hat they 
were sepulchral and ornamental. He had since last meeting 
shown the passage referred to to Mr. Bryce and Mr. Kin- 
near, and they quite agreed with him in the opinion he 
expressed on the subject. (Sir James said that) Professor 
Smyth admitted that they might have been so used, but (that) 
he (Prof. Smyth) said that he (Sir James) had made a slip 
in saying that these circles and spirals had been used from 
the earliest periods. Sir James quoted from various authors, 
amongst others Professor Smyth himself, to show that circles 
were used on these monuments for purposes o^adonfinent 
from the very earliest times.' After transacting some pri- 
vate business the members and their friends had tea served 
in the anteroom.* 

1 No reply wa.M made to this discourse : which was irregular, had not 
been allowed by the Council, nor apnouiiced in the billet, did not refer 
to the advertised business of the evening, and occupied so long as to pre- 
vent the last of the papers on the programme being read.— C. P. S. 
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Meeting of January 20, 1868, as reported in the Daily 
Review of January 22. 

‘ROYAL SOCIETY OF EDINBURGH. 

‘ SIR J. Y. SIMrSON AND I'llOFESSOR TIAZZI SMYTH ON 
PYRAMIDAL STRUCTURES. 

‘ On Monday night, an address (wliich wo brii^fly noticed 
yesterday) was delivered to tlie Royal Soei<*ty, hy Professor 
Syj James Y. Simj)sc)n, on “ Pyramidal Structures in Egypt 
and Elsewhere, and the Objects of their Creation.” There 
•was an unusually large attendance of nuuiibers. 

* Sir James Y. Simpson commenced by stating that the 
probable derivation of the wonl pyramid^ as suggested by 
the distinguished Egyptologist, Mr. Birch, was from two 
Coptic words signifying the “ king’s sepulchre,” and lui then 
pointed Qut, that in vari(»us j»arts of tlu^ world, very large 
Bepulchral conical hills existed, made soin(*tiin(*s of earth 
and sometimes of stone, containing within th(*m ndatively 
small chambers for the d(‘ad, const nicled of enormous 
stones, and galleri(‘s often concealed, h^ading into thes<'. 
chambers. cited vari{^»us authors using tin* word “ pyra- 
mid ” in this sense, and jiarticularly Sir William M ilch?, 
who, in his travels in the East, wluui visiting some c J the 
E^’ptiaii Pyramids, tells how tht?ir doim- shaped interior 
chambers remiiuhnl him of the? I’yramids in Ireland at 

'.e.grange, Louth, etc?., and again, in his work on the 
Boyn(‘, the ‘saine distingui.shed arclueologist discussc's, at 
greater length, the* analogy bc-tween the Pyiamids of Egyj)t 
and the Pyramidal mounds in the W(‘st of Europe. All 
authors, from tlitJ fath(;r of hi.story downwards, have gene- 
rally agreed in describing the Pyramids as magnificent royal 
sepulchres ; and the sarco})hagi of dead [winces have l)(?en 
found in many — if not indeed in all — of them, when first 
opened. The Pyramidal sepulchral mounds on the })anks 
of the Boyne were opened and rifled in the ninth century ; 
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and those of the Pyramids of Gizeh were broken into and 
harried in the same century by the inquiring Arabian 
Caliph El Mamoon. By some, the largest of the Pyramids 
at Gizeh has been maintained, and particularly of late by 
Gabb, Jomard, Taylor, and Professor Smyth, to be a 
marvellous metrological monument, built some forty centu- 
ries ago, and containing within it, and in its structure, 
standards for men and nations, for all times, of measure of 
length, capacity, weight, etc. Messrs. Taylor and Smyth 
further hold that this Great Pyramid, as it is termed, #as 
so built for tliis purpose of mensuration under Divine 
inspiration ; the standards being, under superhuman origi- 
njition and guidance, made and preserved in it to the present 
day. It was the largest of the many Pyramids of Eg}qpt, 
but apparently not the first, and bad been calculated by 
Mr. Furlong as a structure which in the East would cost 
about £1,000,000. Over India, and the East 'generally, 
enonnous sums had often Iwen expended on royal sepulchres 
for the dead ; and the Taj Mahal of Agra, built by the 
Shah Jeliaii for his favourite Queen, cost perhaps triple the 
moiK^y. Mr. Taylor ascribes to Noah the original idea of 
the metrological stnicture of the Grt*at Pyramid. “We 
are told,” says he, “ that Noah w’as a ‘ preacher of righteous- 
ness,’ but nothing could more illustrate this character of a 
‘ preach(*r of righteousness ’ after the flood, than that he 
should be the first to establish a system of weights and 
rm^asures for the use of all mankind, based ^>n tlie mea- 
sure of the earth.” Professor Smyth, Computing by another 
chronology, rejects the presence of Noali, and makes a 
shepherd — Philition — the presiding genius, holding him to 
be a Cushite skilled in building, in the same way as Mr. 
Keaiui, in the last-published book on Irish arclueology, 
strangely holds the round towers, etc., of that country to 
be all also Cushite in their origin and masonry. A granite 
cofler, stone box, or sarcophagus standing in one of the 
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interior cells of the Pyramid called the King’s Chamber, is 
held by Messrs. Taylor and Smyth to have been hewn out 
and placed there as a measure of capacity for the world, 
and that our Hebrew measures on the one hand, and our 
Anglo-Saxon on the other, M'ere all derived from the mea- 
surements of this granite vessel. The lecturcir rea<l various 
extracts from the works of these authors, showing that in 
their belief the great object, end, and aim for which the 
whole Pyramid was created, was the preservation of thi.s 
coiler as a standard of measures. He read the published 
accounts, averring that it represented without and within a 
rectangular figure of mathematical form, perfectly level, and 
highly polished. But though thus inuigined to be a great 
standard of me^isure. Professor Smyth luul cited the mea- 
surements of it, made ard publisheil by twenty-five different 
observers, several of whom had gon(^ about tlu^ matU^r with 
great mathematical accuracy ; but all these twenty-five, os 
he owned, varied from each other in their accounts i»f this 
standard in every elchient of length, breiulth, and depth, 
both inside and outside. Professor Smyth liad mc^asured 
it himself, as a twenty-sixth measurer, and again his m(‘a- 
sure varied from every other. Yet surely a measure of 
capacity should hit measureablc, but this stH‘mcd immeasiire- 
able — at least, to twenty-six different measurers. “ Still,” 
says Professor Smyth, *' this affair of the coffer s precise size 
is the question of questions.” He holds that theoretically 
its capacity Qught to l>e 71,250 cubic inches, yet hit himself 
found it some DO cultic indies less than this ; while Pro- 
fessor Greaves, one of thi> most accurate measurers of all, 
found it 210 cubic inches below, and the French acatle- 
micians who accompanied the Napoleonic expedition to 
Egypt, found it about GOOO cubic inches above, the theo- 
retical size requisite to make it a measure for a choriier or 
chalder — namely 71,250 cubic inches. Thirty years ago 
it was pointed out, and indeed delineated by Colonel 
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Howard Vyse, as not well polished, and much broken at the 
edges. Professor Smyth, in his late travels to Egypt, states 
that he found every possible line and edge of it chijiped 
away with large chips, and one comer broken off to nearly a 
third of the whole. But worse facts than these are revealed 
of it by Professor Smyth as a measure of capacity. His 
published measurements show that it is not a vessel, as 
alleged, of pure mathematical form ; for externally it is in 
length an inch greater on one side than another ; in breadth 
half-an-inch broader at one point than at some other points ; 
in thickness of sides it varies in some points about a 
quarter of an inch ; and its bottom at one point is nearly 
a whole inch thicker than it is at some other parts. In- 
ternally there is a convergence at the bottom towards the 
ceil Li e , in length and breadth it differs about half-an-inch 
at one point from other points, and thus its interior seems 
really of a form immeasureable in a correct way by mere 
lineal measurement — the only measure yet attempted. If 
it were an object of the slightest moment, perhaps liquid 
measurements would be more successful. Worse details 
still remain in relation to the coffer as a great stiindard 
measure of rapacity. Its western side is lower down in its 
w’hole extent to nearly an inch and three-quarters ; and 
ledges are cut round the interior of the other sides at the 
same lieight. Should we measure on this western Side 
from this ledge, or from the imaginary brim ] Besides, 
there are three holes cut on the top of its lower wCTutii 
side, as in all the other Egyptian sarcf>phagi, and used with 
the ledge to admit and lock the lid of such stone chests. 
In other words, it is the ledge and apparatus pertaining to 
the Egyptian sarcophagi. When about a thousand years 
ago the (Caliph A1 Mamoon tunnelleil into tlie interior of the 
Pyramid, he discovered by the accidental falling of a granite 
portcullis, the passage to the King’s Chamber, shut up from 
the building of the Pyramid, to that time. The Arabian 
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historian Ibn Alhokm states that on this occasion they 
found in the Pyramid, “ towards the top of a cliamber (now 
the so-called King s Chamber) within a hollow stone (or 
coffer) in which there was a statue like a man, and within 
it a man upon whom was a breastplate of gold set with 
jewels ; upon tliis breastplate was a sword inestimable 
price, and at his head a carbuncle of the bigness of an egg, 
shining like the light of the day, and upon him were 
characters writ with a pen, which no man understood,” — 
a d(‘scrij)tion staling down to tln‘ so-called “statue,” or 
j)ainted wrapper, or cartonage, and tlie hieroglypliics upon 
the sere cloth, the arrangements now w(»ll known to belong 
to the higlier class of the Egyptian mummies. In short, 
the marvellous metrol(»gical coffer, mathematically formed 
under alleged Divine ioispiration as a measure of capacity 
(and, according to M, Jcmiard, of length alsij), for all men 
and all nations, f<»r all time, and jmrticularly for these latter 
profane times, is in truth, proceeded Sir James, nothing 
more than an old dilaj)idated slom* coflin. The stamfard in 
the Cn*at Pyramid, according to Professm* Smyth, for 
lineal measurements, is the length of the hase-lint^ or lines 
of the Pyramid. It is j>reten(led that in this base-line 
there has he(*n found a new mythical inch — ont*-thousandtli 
of an inch larger than tin* British standard inch ; and Pro- 
fessor Smylh has attempted to .show that tin* status of tin* 
nations of Eurc»j)e in the general and moral world, may be 
measured ii\^pc.ordance with their tleviation or conformity 
to tliis mythical Pyramidal .standard. The tmgineers and 
mathematicians of different countries have re])eatt*dly iin‘a- 
sured a meridian arc of a leagiui of sixty miles, in onler to 
employ it as a standard for lineal divisions. As jiart of 
their standard, they measure off sixty mih\s of the surfiice 
of a kingdom with alrno.st perft?ct mathematical exactitude. 
IVofessor Smyth, continued Sir James, holds that one side 
of the l*yraiiiid has been laid down by Divine authority, 
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as such a guiding standard measure. The sides of the 
Pyramid have been measured by many measurers. But, as in 
the case of the cubic capacity of the coffer, none of these two 
measures agree with each other, but vary from som<i 8050 
inches to 9050 and upwards. At the time Professor Smyth 
was living at the Pyramid, Mr. Ingiis of Glasgow visited 
it, and laid bare for the first time, the four corner sockets. 
But Mr. Inglis’s measurements not only differed immedi- 
ately from all the others made before him, but he made the 
four sides difter from each other ; one of them being longer 
than the other three. Strangely, Professor Smyth, though 
in Egypt for the pur})ose of measuring the Pyramid, and 
holding that its base-line ought to be our standard of mea- 
sure, and that the base-line could only be accurately ascjer- 
tanicJ b} measuring from socket*to socket, never made that 
measurement himself ; but he lays down as the measurement 
of one side the figure 0142 inches (which no one ever 
found it to bo), because that figure will be the result of 
multiplying the number of the days of the year, by what 
he calls the Pyramidal cubit, made up of twenty-five 
mythical Pyramidal inches, and which Pyramidal cubit he 
further liobls to be the same as the “sacred cubit” of the 
Jews, being given by Divine inspiration. In proof of the 
length of tlu; “sacred cubit,” Professor Smyth cites the 
essay on the subject by Sir Isaac Newton, who long Tigo 
showed, from Professor Greaves^ measure iiicnts, that the 
working cubit of the masons in the Grea^PyraiiiTTt," as 
evidenced in the interior of the Ifuilding, was the old 
Memphis cubit. Sir Isaac Newton twice lays it down 
that the sacred cubit is in length 24’82. But for Pyra- 
midal puri)oses. Professor Smyth thinks it should be 
25 ’07. In obtaining this end, Professor Smyth makes 
a wrong suiniiiation of Sir Isaac Newton’s figures, calcu- 
lating nine means, which he gathers out of Sir Isaac’s 
essay, as amounting on a mean to 25*07, when they 
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actually amount to 2r)'29, while he terms this result of 
25*07 as a “ rc<ally glorious consummation.” “For,” says 
he, “a length of 25*025 British inches, or practically the 
sacred Hebrew cubit, is exactly one ten-millionth of the 
earth's semi-axis of rotation.” We grant that it is nearly 
so urub'i* Professor Smyth's erroneous summation ; and if 
we allow the jH>lar axis of the earth to be, as Professor 
Smytli wish(»s it to be consi<lered, 500,500,000 British 
inc}i<*s. But in Captain Clarke's latest and very careful 
observations on the subject, the polar axis is not this mea- 
surement. Mr. Taylor c<»nsidered the p 5 Tamidal inch and 
cubit to be an exact segment not of the axis of the earth at 
the pole, ])ut of its axis at 50 deg. lat., where the Pyramid 
stands, and wliere the earth's diameUu* is, of course, much 
greatiu*. Vet Mr. Tayl/.)r and Professor Smyth made both 
ax(?s, though very different in length, fit exactly to thedr 
numbers. • ^Ir. Taylor ma<le out further the “ sacred cubit” 
to be 24*!»0, wliilst he found the pyramidal cubit 25 inches, 
each different, but both sup])o.sed to be revealed from on 
high. To account for this, Mr. Taylor states, and despite 
all geol(»gic.al or other authority, that “ the smaller (24*90) 
is the sacred cubit” which measured the diameter of the 
earth Ixffore the flood ; the one by which Noali meiusured 
the ark, as tnidition says, and the f)ne in accordance with 
which all the interior w«)rks of the Great Pyramid were 
constructed. The larger (25) is “ the sacred culiit” of the 
pr(???Wit earth, according to the stamlard of the Great Pyra- 
mid Avhen it was completed. Such contradictions and in- 
consistenci(*s, said Sir Jame.s, entirely upset the whole ^Wld 
and extraordinary theory of the base of tin* ^*yramid being 
a standanl of lint^al measurennmt, or a segment of any 
particular axis of the earth. Mr. Taylor and Mr. Smyth 
seem to think that if, by multiplying any object in length, 
they can run out the calculations with a long tail of O’s, 
it proves something exact and certain. The lecturer stated 
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and showed that if Sir Isaac Newton’s standard of the 
“ sacred cubit” be true, and if the polar axis of the earth 
be, as fqndly and theoretically ima^ned by Professor 
Smyth, 500,000,000 pyramidal inches, then the brim of the 
lecturer’s hat being exactly one-half of Sir Isaac’s ‘ sacred 
cubit,’ that brim was in measurement one 20,000,000th of 
the earth’s polar axis. The lecturer pointed out other 
common objects by which such lines of O’s could be similarly 
obtained, if that availed aught. Sir James next discussed 
some others amongst the many mattere which Proftjssor 
Smyth fancifully averred to be typified in the Great 
Pyramid. The so-called Queen’s Chamber, has a roof 
composed of two large blocks of stone leaning against 
each other, making a kind of double roof. This double 
and the four walls of the chamber, according to Pro- 
fessor Smyth, count six, meaning tlie six days of the week, 
whilst the floor counts, as it were, a seventh side to the 
room, “ nobler and more glorious than the rest,” and typi- 
fying something of a nobler and more glorious order” — 
namely, the Sabbath. It is surely diflicult to fancy any- 
thing more unfounded than this strange imagination. Yet 
Professor Smyth holds that he is thus able to point out that 
the Sabbath had been heard of before Moses, and tliat, in 
the above ty 2 )ical way, he finds unexpected and confirmatory 
light of this — a fact, which he holds, is of extiaordijiary 
importance, and possesses a ramifying influence through 
many departments of religious life and progress.’^ Jle 
holds also that the corner-stone, s(^ frequejrdy alluded to 
by the Psalmist and the Apostles, is a symbol of the 
Messiah — is the head or corner-stone of the Great 
Pyramid, which, though long ago removed, may yet pos- 
sibly, he thinks, be discovered in the Cave of Machpelah, 
though why or wherefore it should have found its way to 
that distant and special locality is not suggested. Pro- 
fessor Smyth, continued Sir James, holds the Great Pyra- 
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mid to be in its emblems and intentions and work “ super- 
human,” and “built under the direction of chosen men 
divinely inspired from on high for this purpose.” If 
divine, the work should be absolutely perfect ; but, as 
owned by Professor Smyth, it is not entirely correct in its 
orientation, in its squareness, etc. — all of them matters 
proving that it is human and not divine. It was, Professor 
Smyth further alleges, intended to be a standard f)f mea- 
sures for all times down to these latter days, “ to herald in 
some of those accompaninjents of the promised inillcmnial 
peace and goodwill to all men.” If the Pyramid, con- 
tinued tlie lecturer, is a divine miracle of this kintl, then 
the Arabian Caliph El Mamoon upset tlie supposed miracle 
a thousand years ago when lie broke into tlie King’s 
Chainhi r and unvtdled its contents ; for the builders in- 
tendt^d to conceal its secnds for the hencdits of these latter 
tiiiK's, and for this purpose had left a mathematical sign 
of a cross joint on the gallery, by which .some man in the 
distant future, visiting the interior, should, according to 
Professor Smyth, detect the entrance to the chambers, and 
which secret sign Profes.sor Smyth himself was, as he be- 
lieves, the first to di.scover. In relation to the (Jreat 
Pyramid, as to other things, vro may be sun^ that Ood 
does not t(Mch by the medium of miracle anything that the 
unaided intellect of man can find out. The lecturer con- 
clud(‘d by a series of remarks, in which he pointed out that 
at Uii;time at which the Great Pyramid was built, jirobably 
4000 y(‘ars ajc*, mining, architecture, a.stronomy, etc., were 
so advanced in various jiarts of the East as to present no 
obstach* in tlie way of the erection of such a noble Koyal 
Mausoleum as the Great Pyramid undoubtedly is. 

* The Cl I AIRMAN (Professor Kelland) said he wjus afraid 
that the meeting could not enter into a di.scu8sion that even- 
ing on the paper just read. Professor Piazzi Srnyth was 
undoubtedly entitled to a reply, and others might have 
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something to say on the subject. He would, therefore, sug- 
gest that they should hear any remarks which the Professor 
might wish to make at present, and that the discussion 
should be resumed at another meeting. 

‘Professor PiAZZi Smyth, in reply, said — The essay 
which we have heard this evening is both on a very im- 
portant subject, and by one of the most celebrated and 
versatile men of the present day. If the result of this 
essay should be the elucidation of more truth than has 
hitherto been known in the world, no one will be better 
pleased than myself. But, if that result should not follow, 
and if the essay should l)c found unable to withstand the 
necessary test of subsequent careful examination, the re- 
sponsibility of having uttered its errors will attach to the 
author alone ; and there it may be left. So far then. Sir, 
touching the advertised subject bf the paper, according to 
its title as duly printed in the billet for the business of 
this evening, and to which I would gladly confine myself. 
Yet I cannot pretend to be altogether unaware that — such 
printed title of the paper notwithstanding — my humble 
name has occupied, unfortunately, a large share of the 
lecturer’s attention. The primal reason for this would 
seem to be, that in the course of a special investigation a 
short time ago, I ventured to discuss the merits of two 
little paragraphs in a certain book which was printt'd apd 
published to all the world, in the beginning of last year. 
Those two paragraphs crossed the path of my investi^ition 
in so positive a manner that it became absolutely necessary 
for me either to disprove them or yiefd to their domination. 
In all this there was nothing Unusual, for the same sort of 
thing takes place, more or less, in every scientific inquiry ; 
and, in fact, in that same investigation of mine there was 
a host of other books submitted* to a precisely similar line 
of criticism. Yet what was said, in one short section, 
touching only the two paragraphs already mentioned, has 
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excited an amount of comment (from their author) which is 
jMjrfectly extraordinary. The first of those remarkable 
paragraphs of his, contained the assertion tliat there are 
“ })yraniids,” yea, even “magnificent, though rude” pyramids 
in Ireland; Jind the second stated that, “from the very 
“ earliest historic periods in the architecture of Egypt, 
“ Assyria, Greece, etc., down to our own days, circles, 
“ single or double, and spirals, have formed, under various 
“ modifications, j>erhaps the most common fundamental 
“ types of lapidary decoration.” Now, my argument with 
regard to the first paragraph was, that whereas the shai>e 
of a p}Tamid is defined truly and mathematically to be a 
solid, whose base is a regular rectilinear figure, and whose 
sides are jdain triangles, with their several vertices meeting 
together in a point, that name of pi/ramid could by no 
means be even approximately applied to Newgrange, the 
chief of the so-called Irish pyramids, because, when restored 
from its present to its original condition, it is shown to 
have had a circular base, and a top, not pointed, but very 
broa^l and flat. And my argument touching the second 
paragraph was that, in so far as referred to the Great 
Pyramid of Jeezeh — the example, par excellence^ of the 
very earliest historic period in the architecture of Egypt — 
(with the other and later countries I liad notliing to do) — 
in.so fiir, I say, as referred to the Gre^t Pyramid of Jeezeh, 
circles, single or double, and spirals, did not by any means 
foay^.the most common fundamental ty]>es of its lapidary 
decoration. %There has, indeed, been a suggestion thrown 
out that I was altogether misUken ; and because — as 
gathered out of my own book, Life and Work at the Great 
Pyramid ^ — bn a certain absurdly small feature of the whole 
building, usually known as the “granite leaf,” there is, on 
one part of it, a peculiar, little, something or (»ther ; a some- 
thing, whether for ornament, or mechanical use, or s)Tn- 
bolical purport, and when put on no one can tell. In 
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order tliat the presently known facts of this most minute 
and peculiar little somcjthing or other may he (iasily ap- 
prehended, I have placed on the table a model of the wdiole 
granite leaf,” one-fifth of the natural size ; and 1 shall he 
much obliged to any gentleman who will show’ how’’ there 
can be got out of the small, smooth, slightly -raised, semi- 
ovoid patch you see thereon, enmigh engraved figures of 
“ circles, single or double, and spirals, to form perhaps the 
“ most common fundamental types of the lapidary decora- 
“ tion’^ of all the tw’enty-one acres of the Great Pyramhrs 
w’ell-dressed stom^ surface. Further than this, I cannot 
say that anything of im])ortance has been brought forw'ard 
trenching on the real grounds of my vit^ws concerning the 
unparalh*led and very exalted character of the design of 
tile Great Pyramid. Much att(*mpt has no doubt been 
made to break down distinctions, * and confound it w’ith 
other ] pyramids, and even w’ith remotely pyramidal stnic- 
tures ; and much attempt also to undervalue it itself, 
m(‘rely b(»cause some of its (the Great Pyramid’s) descnbers 
have* eiTed, or had im]>erfect data of obst‘rvati(m and mea- 
surement to go u])oii. P»ut this is an (>1(1, old story. It is 
Avhat the Pagan Fgv]itians began ; wdiat the Greeks W’ent 
on -with ; then the Koinaiis ; then the Mohammedans ; 
and lastly, even some modern Euro}>(*ans — some few' iinm, 
W’ho are in a sad statt* of darkness as to modern seieiva^ ; 
tlu‘ final and highest priiicijde of w'hicli is, not to presume 
to give out peifect and infallible di(‘ta, but ratlv,i.i to 
know’ w’(*ll about the limits of error id^tendin^ ever}’ nume- 
rical datum. But tin* Great Pyramid has outlived all these 
unw’ise attacks ; and it still stands, amongst many other of 
its ftjatures, the highest of all buildings, and ^Htli a most 
important mt*aning in that i»articular height. Several 
cathedral spires of Europe have been intended by their 
architects to be higher; but, from foundations failing, or 
other reasons, they have invariably stopped far short of 

2 E 
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their aim ; leaving, therefore, the earliest of existing hiiihl- 
ings, the Great Pyramid, still in all its nohle superiority 
as well as scientific significance ; and making it more than 
ever a wonder and admiration to all tlu^ intelligcmt of 
mankind in every land. After standing, indeed, tlius for 
4000 years, the Great Pyramid is now sliining forth with 
a brighter character and purer fame than evt*r it did before. 
And only think, Sir, what that implies. To withstand the 
trials of 4000 yeai's of persecution, and o])pression, and 
criticism, and judgment, and yet to come out fairer and 
more precious after all 1 I can only hope tliat tlu* same 
may be said, after tlie lapse of (‘V(*n a tcnith part of tliat 
inten'al of time, for tlie characters of some wlit», in p(»rsis- 
tently endeavouring to unden*alue that jirimeval stnictun?, 
know not what they do. (Applause.) 

‘ Owing to the time* occupied by the above subject, the 
rea<ling of the other papers on tlu* ])rogramme was post- 
poned till next meeting of the Society.* 


MEETING OF APRIL 20, 1868. 

As rep^v'ted in the Scotsman of April 21. 

Last night, at the tenth and last ordinary meeting of 
the Loyal Society for tlie s<*a.son — I'rofessor Playfair in the 
chiiiff — a ])aper was read by Profe.ssor C. l^iazzi Smyth 
commenting'Vjn two^ juipers on the Great Pyramid lately 
printed in the, “ Proceedings of th(* Royal Society," one of 
wliicli W(LS the juodiiction of a native of Swt‘den, and the 
other was writtim by Sir Jame.s Simpson. Roth of tliese 
papers w<*r(? alleged by Profe.ssor Smyth to Ix^ based upon 
ne<*dlessly irnpeifect data. The first was written in entire 
ignorancti of the jirogress of pyramidal research during the 
last three years ; and he had jdaced himself in corres]»ond- 
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ence with the author, who had confessed his ignorance of 
all recent Pyrfimid exploration so honestly that he could 
do nothing else than present him with a copy of his recent 
work. The other essay (Sir James Simpson’s) extended 
to no less than twenty-six pages, of which twenty-four pages 
were filled with hardly anything else than the severest ani- 
madversions on the Great Pyramid and himself — (laughter) 
— ^liis name being printed no less than eighty-five times — 
(laughter) — and there being no fewer than seventy ca^es of 
extracts in inverted commas from his writings, besides many 
quotations similarly derived, but without commas. After 
maintaining that an opposite meaning was ingeniously 
given in the essay to the majority of the extracts from 
his writings, than that which he intended them to convey, 

> ^ T Smyth proceeded to contend that IVofessor Simp- 

son was mistaken in his ideas regarding the construction of 
the Pyramid, and said that he saw no prospect* of that 
gentleman ever coming to understand the true construc- 
tion of that no>)lest work of the world 4000 years ago, 
and how vastly it differed from all those tumuli which he 
insisted on comparing it to and confounding it with, unless 
In* would himself ascend and descend the ancient Pyramid, 
climb up the steep steps of its colossal masonry, and mea- 
sure each step carefully from top to bottom. He went on 
to defend the accuracy of all his measurements, and to 
insist that the autliority upon wliich Sir James Simp.s<>n 
n‘lied for the statement that an embalmed human coi^se 
had been found in the coffer was not rt^iable. 

‘ Sir James Simpson, in reply, said that Professor Smyth 
was mistaken in siip]»osing that he attacked the Pyramid 
when he objected to his reasonings upon the measurements 
of tlu^ Pyramid. It reminded him of Bishop AVarburton 
always maintaining that those who attacked his reasonings 
in his work on “ Tlie Legation of Moses” were not con- 
demning him but Moses, lie was at perfect liberty to 
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express his opinion on the Pyramid question, and he liad 
not knowingly mis-stated the meaning of any (jiiotation 
which he had made. Sir James then noticed a f(*.w of the 
measurements of Professor Smyth, maintaining that tlie 
calculations wliith lie liad foundtMl upon them were inaccu- 
rate, and that it was an erroneous rnetliod of ])rocedure to 
take the mean of different measuriuninits. Sucli a method 
of procedure, he alleged, was childish ; it was a specit^s of 
mathematical aberration, and it ran tlirough the whole of 
Professor Smyth’s book. Professor Smyth, ht^ believed, 
was one of those men who would comjmte millions, but 
could not calculate the smaller figures. — (Laughter.) — Hi* 
had not h(‘ard a single sound man say otlu^rwisi^ than that 
the whole, of Professor Smyth’s theory about the Pyramid 
was a scries of tin* strongest hallucinations, which many 
weak women believiMl, and a few womanly men, but no 
more. .Hi* had talked about it to a gr(*at many arith- 
meticians, and he had found that th(*.y scofti^d at it and 
despised it. 

‘ Professor Smyth, in reply, said that, with re^gard to the 
two papers in the “ J’roceedings” of the Society to which 
he had confined himself, he Avas already in corri*s}>ondence 
Avith the authfir of one of them, and hopt'd to arrive at 
some apjiroximatiou of o])inion Avith him ; luit with regard 
T6 the author of the other jiajier, he thought that it Avas 
jiropcr that he should not attimijit to hold any discussion 
Avith him, until the Council should have had abundamre of 
time to impure inti ) the matters that he had laid Ix'fore 
the Society, and had aniAHid at some conclusion or report 
upon them.* 
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EEMARKS ON THE LECTURE OF JANUARY 20, 

As it wcis reported in the Daily Review of January 22 ; in 
a Private Letter from W. P., of date January 23, 1868 : 
not yjritten for puhlicxxtion. 

‘ Had it been my part to reply to Sir J. Y. Simpson’s 
discourse, — I should have felt it necessary to commence by 
expressing a dilficulty in knowing how far I was expected 
to take his observations as mere jdeasantry, joculkr play, 
not intended to be answered. For, of this character, much 
of it ceulainly seemed. 

‘ His mode of representing the coffer’s condition \ — his 
comjdaint of tlu^ errors of modern measurers as a charge 
again. -t tlie Great Pyramid ; — his ijoiy plaint of (what is just 
the token of desiyn in) the coffer, as intended for a capacity- 
standard, that it is unamenable to linear measurement ; 
and his c(un]daint that if linear measurement were in- 
tendtul, th<‘ intended standard would ]>e re])eated many 
times, iill over the coffer and l*yramid ; whereas it is con- 
sidered by scientific men to be important, not to repeat a 
standard more often than is necessary, — in order to avoid 
eitlier (excessive labour in making a>pies identical, or else 
confusion from their casual differences. Though the force 
of this reasoning could hardly be admitted by one ^\'?io 
gives out, that no errors of workmanship or measureimuit 
ought evi‘r to be made, even by ordinary mortals, if "‘they 
wisli to be considered as doing a thing at all Respectably. 

‘ Again, his taking the mere admitted limits of error in 
modei n impeifect measures under adverse circumstances of 
dilapidation, hurry, insutlicient means, etc., — and declaring 
that all persons are agreed that these errors are not that, 
but original variation's in tlie structure itself ; — surely all 
this is in(‘r(i joking, and strange waste of time for the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh. 
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* The same gentleman’s other mode of attack too ; the 
picking out the mistakes (whether arithmetic, or inductive, 
or of scientific data), mistakes made here and there by those 
who have elaborated the whole theory ; but only here and 
there amid many striking things where there is no mis- 
take ; yet mistakes which, in some cases, when rectified 
show the shrewdly-guessed idea in a still stronger light. 
He calls up such mistakes as if the leading outlines of 
the theory had no other supports ! As if such mistaken 
proofs* were not generally committed, by most advocates 
of a very new theory in an unusual subject, amid all the 
more or less sound evidences of it I 

*' If so charged, / could feel no confusion or difficulty ; 
it is merely what has been abundantly seen in all scientific 
progress. Special cases of mistaken arguments or data, 
raised in defence of, or constructing some theories, — which 
neverthelt^ss do not perish with the failure of these weak 
proofs, but on the contrary survive and are firmly h(‘ld, on 
quite other and indepimdent grounds. Though I would 
rather take my stand on tlie simplest of all platfoims, and 
ask, “Where is the man who never made a mistake 

‘The lecturers argument about Khaliph A1 Mamoon, 
and that his jmwer to injure the Great Pyramid is j)roof 
that that building was not of Divine origin, — is entirely 
fidse ; but it is a ffillacy which has wide ajq^lication. If 
valid, it would prove that the Mosaic ark also was not built 
by Divine command (supernatural ly given in real human 
words proceeding from no mouth of bom man, and super- 
naturally shown to Moses’ eye in the Mount), — because 
that ark was captured by the Philistines. 

‘ Also that the Temple of Solomon (with all its contained 
vessels), was not built by supernatural Divine command, — 
because it and they were all either destroyed or carried 
away to Babylon, and used there to drink out of, in honour 
of idols ! But that libation was an expensive one to tlie 
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Khaliph who performed it. That act brought the hand- 
writing on the wall, and cost Belshazzar his kingdom and 
his life, with the thenceforth wasting away of the city. 

‘ Or again, that Christ could not be Divine, because 
nailed to the cross. There were those who asserted that 
as a reason at the time, to wit, the Chief Priests. God 
answered the taunt not then, but afterward by resurrection 
and ascension. 

‘ Or indeed the same principle, similarly applied, proves 
the non-existence of God j for he allows man to deny his 
existence, and to say and do what they please against Him 
(but mind ! only during the day of grace) — ^without any 
hindrance. The argument indeed proves nothing ; and it 
is so manifestly faulty (like most of the lecture) that it is 
rt\ally not worth these few page^ of hasty writing. 

‘ The hat-measuring performed %y Sir J. Y. Simpson 
before the assembled Society, is beneath conteippt. Any 
one after he. knows from others, what the 10’~‘ part of the 
earth’s radius is, — can find just as many ridiculous or 
ignoble portions of matter in art or nature as he pleases, 
and which shall be, as nearly as he may rather coarsely 
wish, a round fraction of that same cubit. 

‘ If he wishes to illustrate his argument by a really par- 
allel case, let him take any other structure as large and 
(jqually simple in its parts as the Great Pyramid, and then 
let him show the existence of as many and as close coinci 
dences to cosmical data. But even then^ he would not have 
done half the work ; for, there must be alscr a coincidence 
of a system of symbols alrejuly recognised as existing among 
men in tlu? part of the world where the structure existed. 

‘ My own views of the Great Pyramid’s Divine origin 
(vieAVs veiy gradually formed, and cautiously, during the 
last two years), are such that I could afford to make a pre- 
sent to the opposite party of the whole of the metrical 
facts I and rest the case entirely on the Scripturally-fixed 
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and recognised sense of the symbols of form, etc., which 
compose the structure j — combining that species of evidence 
with the evidence of the direct allusions to it in Scripture, 
and showing that tliese two distinct classt^s of evidence 
exactly coalesce ; without the (certainly powerful) additional 
evidence of measure^ equally coalescing with the other two ! 

‘ I so much feel the importance of this subject, that if 
I were to be laid aside by illness or by the ap])i oach of 
death, I should (in a natural sense) deej)ly regret that these 
paj)ers 'were not com])leted ; — not for any ingenuity in 
them, nor that / in the least expect that the subj(!ct itself 
will bring earthly honour to any one handling it — (it 
appeals to too small a minority, and always must do so ; 
— not one in a hundred is likely to rec(‘iv(^ its truths, 
or even to understand tl,»em pro])erly); — but b(?causc I 
think I can just point, to a deal of truth wliich some t^’U(^ 
Christians. may then study and appreciate ; but which at 
present they seem not to notice, and chi(‘hy for want of a 
pointing finger. 1 had no idea that the subject would 
expand so much, under such study of it as I have been abh> 
to ffive. W. P.’ 


REFLECTIONS ON THEORIZING; 

AND ON TTIK SUl^ERNATUKAL ; 

IN PRIVATE I.KTTKR FROM W. PFTRIK, Esq. 

The most jdausible of Sir J. Y. Simpson’s objtictions, on 
January 20, is, tliat the theory he condemns is not held 
without variations, by each individual who advocah^s it, 
and that even the saiiu? advocate has occasionally modified 
his tlieory. What an accusation ! that an important theory, 
having many parts and ramifications, and while its data 
remain very incomplete, is not seen quite correctly in all 
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its parts as soon as its leading principles can be grasped. 
What a suggestion! that the necessity of modifying the 
details of a newly developed theory makes its j)riiiciples 
stand self-condemned. Where would modern seituice be 
if its advocates had acted on these principles 1 The great 
engine of modern science, induction^ itself i:)re-supposes and 
necessitates the building up of a true theory, out of a mass 
of what are, at best, mere probabilities in its favour, continu- 
ally confirmed by other equally slight probabilities, f)r set 
aside thereby. This process imjDlies, as the. almost neces- 
sary history of a theory ultimately adopted as beyond 
doubt, that it sliall have been constructed out of what were 
originally mere probabilities (and very slight ones, nay, 
often only the best alternative among actual improbalulities), 
aiid that many of these may hav^ been dismissed as errone- 
ous ill the ])rocess of maturing the theory. 

What if the sacred cubit, in the course of such a jiroccss 
of theorizing, has been reckoned, by successively stronger 
]m)babilities, to be at first a feAV tenths of an inch, and then 
a few hundredths, diflerent from the amount which further 
investigation makes to be the more probable tiuth ? In 
any i)urely mundane investigation, no reasonable savant 
would think of taking such a circumstance as evidence of 
the fallaciousness of the general course of the development 
of the theory. Indeed none more fully recognise the jiTst- 
iiess of this, and habitually take extnune advantage of the 
lib(*rty of frequently modifying a theory, than that svhool or 
jiarty (the rationalistic) which is iiuist forwjftd to consider 
the ex(U‘cise of this liberty to be a proof of the untt‘nable- 
ness of the whole theory, in such a case as that of tlu? ihvAii 
Pyramid, — where the theory happens to be adverse to those 
of the school referred to. 

TJie alternative theories which Sir J. Y. Simpson and 
other o])ponents offer, leave far more unreconcihMl features 
in the structure and in its known histoiy, — more that is 
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unaccounted for, and improbable, than does the theory he 
opposes. 

That theory generally, is addressed and offered to those 
only who already admit that a Divine command suj)er- 
natu rally given, is a vera caitsa ; as science terms a cause 
recognised already to have existed in the case of other 
known phenomena, and, therefore, in a certain sense at 
hand or available for the present hypothesis. Those who 
openly deny this, are quite consistent in pronouncing this 
wdiole Pyramid theory to be fanciful. To such this theory 
is not offered : a previous question must be settled with 
them, namely, the existence of supernatural words and acts 
from the Creator to His intelligent creatures : or, — accord- 
ing to a symbol chosen by Him as the most a]>plicable — 
the existence of the Presiding Potter and the fact of the 
touch of His finger, as a vera cavm in the history of the 
Cosmos, over and above the mere relation of the wheel (of 
nature) on wdiich His work is being performed as on a (Jon- 
tinuous and uninterrupted basis. 

It is no discredit to the Cosmos nor to its Creator,^ that 
He designed and intendecl it to produce results by con- 
nexion with, — and not as isolated from, — His direct action. 
It is no discredit to the potter’s rotary a])i)aratus, that it 
should >)e intended for his own direct use ; not to work as 
a Jock in his absence, but to produce its results by the 
combination of the intelligent and varied touch of his hand 
with the monotonous rotation of the apparatus itself ; 
while, moreover, that too, is continuously sustained by his 
foot — see Postscript. This idea is skilfully imbodied in the 
characteristic structural features which pervfule the Great 
Pyramid. 

1 would rather err by sometimes ascribing too much to 
the finger of the potter, than by refusing to admit his 

^ 'lliongh this lias been asserted as if self-evident , — Essays and Reviews, 
and similar works. 
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action, except by the foot, at the treddle ] or by altogether 
ignoring his presence at the wheel. 

William Petrie. 

P . S.^A Hasty Note, or Outline of that on which a Paper is 
IN Progress. 

Rotation — scripturally symbolizes Nature, — rpox^s rijs yeviaewj 
Natural law, the fixed order of creation, or cosmos itself ; there- 
fore, in contr 2 lst to 

Radiation = Supernatural power, — aira&yatrfia rrji 86^7}^ (Heb. i.), 
the effulgence of the Shekinah, — ^Almighty power ftiat origi- 
nated nature itself, and which keeps it going ; — and which 
does not desert it, but continues pervading it, — usuhj Nature 
in cornhination with this direct supernatural power, this ‘ linger^ 
of God,’ — the ray of his own outstretched arm and hand, — as 
when the Spirit brooded on the waters of the coamos to jjro- 
duce organic life. The principle is symbolized in nature itself 
by solar radiation working in concert or unison with terres- 
trial rotation. 

This all -important principle, that the supernatural and the 
natural, in cornhination, produce a result, and that the result is 
not produced by either sej)€arately, is very plainly illustrated in 
Scripture, by the symbol, several times employed, — the Potter's 
Wheel, His wheel, with rotary action (natural law, Eccles. 
i. 3 to 13), works in unison with the action of l)is finger or 
hand (the supernatural, termed in Scripture ‘ the finger of 
God),’ which is at right angles, any way, to the rotary motion, 
— an expressive symbol of their absolute non -correlation ; these, 
combined, produce the vase. The i>residing ])otter, ftiban- 
whilc, himself sustains the motion of his wheel, on wliich also 
he does his work of iiroduction. ‘ Thou art the pottt*!\ we are 
the clay,’ nature, cosmos, is the wheel, and ^hus tin ])ottcr’s 
hand represents supernatural pow'ef working in the midst of 
natural law : — as in composing the first organic germs of the 
various vegetable and animal generations, and the first human 
couple, and as also seen subsequently, in angelic ministrations, 
and the working of the Holy Spirit in Divine inspiration, etc. 

The rationalists wish to say that the vessels are produced 
by tile potter’s wheel without the potter, and that the idea that 
his wheel cannot do that without the hand, is a libel on it, 
and is as much as to say that it does not fulfil its purxiOBe ! 
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They call the application of the potter’s hand during the 

( the laws of nature. 

rotation of his wheel an mtcrferencc with < -^^lujel 

W. P. 


Letter No. 3. 

FROM THE DAILY REVIEW EDINBURGH NEWSPAPER, 
For May 18, 1868. 

OPINIONS OF A CIVIL ENGINEER. 

^ Sir, — In the report of the hist nn?eting of tlie Royal 
Society of Eiliiiburgh, which a]>peare(l in your imi»rcssioii 
of tlie 21st lilt., I find that Sir J. V. Simpson is represented 
to have said, regarding tlie work in three volumes hit(‘ly 
j)uhlished hy Professor C. Piazzi Smyth on the Great Pyra- 
mid, “ that tlirougliout tlu^ wlioh? of it there ran a seri(is of 
th<‘ strangest hallucinations, which only a few weak women, 
and ])t*j-ha]>s a few womanly men, w^ould believe ; and that 
lie had spoken to a great many engineers, mathematicians, 
and other-s, and ho found them scoffing at and despis- 
ing it.” 

‘Now, Sir, excepting by reputation, I have not tlie plea- 
sure bf knowing Sir J Y. Simpson ; and 1 certainly cannot 
boast of th(! wdde exptu’ience which may have fallen to his 
lot in respect to accpiaintance wdtli “ we.'ik women ” and 
“ w’omanly men,” w’hatover that oxj)i*(;ssion may mean ; nor 
couhl I iiossibly priulicate what such pcfrsoiis might or 
might not be generally inclined to Ixditwi; ; but if, guidtul 
by their instincts for what is true, tliey have attairuid to 
fiiith in Professor Smytli’s general deductions, I say it is 
so much the better for them, and that it is cc^rtainly no 
arguimmt against the coiToctness of his conclusions tliat 
they may have done so. The insinuation intended to be 
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conveyed by the sneer is unworthy either of the reputation 
or social position of the utterer of it, and must be received 
as a proof that he finds himself much in the position of the 
celebrated defendant who, having no case, endeavoured to 
make up for that awkward deficiency by abusing the plain- 
tiff’s attorney. 

‘But further, Sir J. Y. Simpson appears to have had the 
misfortune to fall into the company of a number of 
engineers, mathematicians, and others, whom ho describes 
as much given to “ scoffing ” and “ despising,” afld I fear, 
further, that in his eagerness to re(;iprocate tlieir opinions 
he has had the additional misfortune also to have acquired 
their peculiar method of communicating them. Now, Sir* 
I must say that it strikes me that the description lu^ gives 
of the singular mod(j in which these friends of his have 
ctjiiveycd their opinions to him res^)ecting Professor Smyth’s 
book is such as to lead me very much to doubt the value 
of their conclusions. “ Scoffers ” and “ despisers ” are not, 
as a rule, people of sound judgment ; but what can possibly 
be said in defence of the judgment of any one so ill judged 
as to ((uote their judgments in aid of any views of his own ! 

‘ I happen, Sir, to be a member of the institution of civil 
tuigineurs. I am also a member of the institution of 
mechanical engineers, and I have had, as such, consideralde 
experience as a productir in connexion with one gf. our 
sta])hi manufactures, and amongst gentlemen wlio, with no 
ordinary combination of enterprise, practical ability, and 
scientific attainment, conduct somjj of the#great industiial 
concerns of the nation, and 1 have the pleasure to inform 
Sir J. Y. Simpson that,- whenever 1 have had the oppor- 
tunity amongst my fellow-engineers, mechanicians, or manu- 
facturers, of explaining the views enunciated by Professor 
Smyth 1 have always found respectful attention paid to 
them, and in many cases a singularly appreciative adhesion 
to them, and especially to the system of weights and mea- 
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surcs proposed by Professor Smyth, and founded on the 
metrical standard and system of the Great Pyramid. And 
even those who are not at present pnjpared absolutely to 
adopt the Pyramid standard, greatly appreciate the extreme 
beauty and simplicity of the Pyramid system of mensura- 
tion which the Professor has so ably elucidated. 

‘ For mys(*lf, I can only say that, having given the opera- 
tive conclusions of Professor Smyth my most careful consi- 
dei-ation, 1 believe them to be correct : and I hope to live 
to siH^ tire day when both the standard and system of mea- 
suration he has deduced from the Great Pyramid will take 
the place of our present unworthy standard and cumbrous 
system ] and as far iis in me lies, I for one will do all in my 
power to promote what 1 should consider such a happy 
practical consummation of the labours he has bestowed 
uj)()n this great subject, — I am, etc., 

‘ Henuy J. Marten. 


* Wolverhampton, May 14 , 1868 . 
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APPENDIX 3. 


M. WACKEEBAETH, OF UPSALA, ON THE 
GEEAT PYEAMID; 

AND 

THOUGHTS THEREON BY MR. W. PETRIE.** 

The former extracted from the Proceedings of the Royal Society 
of Edinburgh, Session 1867-68. 


‘ On the Great Pyramid of Gkeij, and Professor C. P. 
Smyth’s Views concerning it. By A. D. Wacker- 
BARTii, A.M., of Upsala, Communicated by Professor 
Kelland. 

‘ Tlie author gives a detailed statement of the theories of 
Professor Smyth, as given in the Transactions of this Society, 
vol. xxiii. part 3. He then, after heartily commending tlic 
zeal and diligence of the Professor, brings forward objec- 
tions to some of his vie>vs. 1. As to the metroii or unit 
of linear measure. Mr. Wackerbarth objects that ^kis 
measure was utterly unknown to the ancient Egy])tians — 
appearing in no Egyptian document or monument what- 
ever, nor in any ancient writer who j[escribe#the condition 
of the EgA'ptians.^ Mr. Wackerbarth collects from the 

^ Both M. Wackerbarth and the writer of the abstract seem liere to 
state, as a new discov»*ry of the fonner gentleman’s, with regard to one of 
the scientifically deduced standards of the Great Pyramid, a quality or 
feature which is the already recognised Jind ])ervadiug characteristic of 
the whole of those staiidaiUs ; and forms an important stej) in the chain of 
evidence leading towards a recognition of the august authorship of the 
original design of their containing and component Monument. Sec 
chapters 22 to 32 of this book.— C. P. S. 
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materials most accessible the following table of weights and 
measures in use amongst the ancient Egyj)tians (corrected 
for the recent measure of the cubit of Karnak, made by 
Sir Henry James). 
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— 0’557 S\v. Tuiiiiahind. 


»'\VlNE ME.\seiiE. 
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' 1 . GJULtt^ (Mina) = 8304 grains = 1-1803 Ih. av., or 1*278 Swedish 
I Skalpund. 
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* 2. The author then, finding no such measure as the 
metron, goes on to say : — 

‘ “ It is really very unpleasant to reject a beautiful and 
ingeniously carried out theory which one wishes to believe, 
but I cannot, however, arrive at any other conclusion than 
that Professor Smyth’s very interesting account of an 
ancient Egyptian standard of length, exactly equal to a 
ten-millionth of the earth’s axis of rotation, and the entire 
system of weights and measures that he has deduced from 
this imaginary unit, requiring accurate knowledge bf the 
earth’s dimensions, figure, and density, several centuries 
before the age of Abraham, and the supposed connexion of 
the English measures with these, are things purely mythical. 
On the other hand, that the Pyramid and its contents were 
really the standards of the ancient Egyptian kingdom, is 
or seems to me an opinion not destitute of probability ; 
but I cannot think that those standards were constructed 
with any reference to the dimensions of the earth, but that 
they were arbitrarily chosen quantities, intended to repre- 
sent on a tolerably large scale the size of those portions of 
the human body which their names indicate : e.g, JUtA.^1 
{ciihitu8\ the arm from the elbow to the point of the middle 
finger j Jljon {palmtis), the breadth of the hand, etc. etc. 

‘ " In fine, Professor Smyth’s method, namely, that of 
multiplying or dividing by quantities, for the introduction 
of which it would be hard to give any satisfactory reason, 
— as, for example, the number 366, with which the base 
was divided, and which is neither jjiie exac# number of 
days in a sidereal year, nor anything else, and again, the 
very uncertain number, 5*672 (the earth’s density), — appears 
to me in the highest degree dangerous. How deceitful 
results thus obtained can be, I shall now, in conclusion of 
this discussion, attempt to illustrate by a few examples ; 
and before doing this, I beg to state that, entertaining the 
highest respect for Professor Smyth, I have not the least 

2 F 
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intention of making light of his work, though this method of 
reasoning, being analogous to the reductio ad ahsurdum^ will 
unavoidably at times have something of that appearance. 

* Ex, 1. It is a historical fact, that the present English 
weights and measures are not of any very great antiquity. 
At the time of the Norman Conquest the yard was about 
39*6 of the present English inches, a little longer than the 
French metre; and the foot, accordingly, 13*2 modem 
inches, a little greater than the Paris foot. In the year 
1101*, King Henry i. determined the yard by the length 
of his own arm, and tliat is the determination which the 
present yard is intended to represent ; and that yard, more- 
over, has never been, even in modem times, defined by 
any fraction of any of the earth’s dimensions, but by its 
proportion to the length of the seconds* pendulum at 51^° 
latitude, and of this yard the English foot is the third part. 
Now, a degree of the equator is just 365,260*524 feet. 
Divide a thousandth part of that number by the length of 
the sidereal year in solar days, 365*256358, and we have 
1*0000114; that is to say, if we take a thousandth of a 
degree of the equator, and divide it by the number of days 
in a sidereal year, we have an English foot as nearly as a 
powerful microscope can determine it. And yet it is certain 
that this is •partly accidental, 

• « ^“Ex. 2. If I take 10,000 times e, the base of the hyper- 
bolic logarithms, and multiply it into the quantity, which in 
the lunar theory is called <7, — that is, the ratio of the difference 
between thl moon’s, ^and its ascending node’s mean motions 
to the moon’s mean motion, — and divide the earth’s polar 
radius by the product, the result is the length of the Pyra- 
mid’s side. But are we to suppose that the Egyptians 
forty centuries ago were acquainted with the lunar theory, 
the earth’s compression, and the use of logarithms, and, 
moreover, took this clumsy method of perpetuating their 
knowledge 1 Is it not far more probable that the architect 
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simply determined that the length of the side should be 
444 cubits, and accordingly measured out that distance ? 

3. Again, if instead of taking Colonel Vyse’s measure 
of the base, we accept for that quantity the mean of half 
a dozen of the most trustworthy travellers’ statements, — 
for instance, Vyse’s, the French Academicians’, Caviglia’s, 
Wilkinson’s, Lane’s, and Davison’s — ^we have for the 
length of the side in English feet a number which expresses 
in millimetres the mean height of the barometer at ypsala. 
But will any one maintain that the dimensions of the 
Pyramid were intended by its builders to have any refer- 
ence whatever to that interesting constant ] 

‘ “ Ex. 4. If we multiply together one-tenth of the side of 
the Pyramid’s base, the length of the line joining the middle 
of the side and the apex (that is, Jbhe^ height of each one of 
the four isosceles triangles that compose the Pyramid), and 
the modulus for the common logarithms, the result is 3420, 
the constant of lunar parallax, for which, in Burg’s tables, 
the value 3420"*96 is given. 

‘ “ Ex. 5. Lastly, if the side of the base (763*81) be divided 
by the hyperbolic logarithm of (the circumference to 
diameter), and that quotient again ty the ratio of the force 
of gravity at London to the force of gravity at the Pyra- 
mid (lat. = 30°), (1*00188), the result is 666 !’” 


ON PROBABILITIES OF CQINCIDBNCE ; 

OR, 

THOUGHTS SUGGESTED BY M. A. D. WACKEBBARTH’S 
STRICTURES ON THE RECENT METRIC THEORY 
OE THE GREAT PYRAMID : 

By william PETRIE, Esq. 

31s^ March 1868. 

Mr. Wackerbarth’s table of ancient Egyptian measures 
is in perfect accord with all that Professor Piazzi Smyth 
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says. The agreement of both parties on the most ancient 
Gentile cubit (20*7 British inches) is certainly striking, seeing 
the very different sources and dates from which each de- 
rived the fact : Wackcrbarth from a wooden measure dis- 
covered at Karnak, Professor Piazzi Smyth chiefly from the 
interior of the Great Pyramid, inaccessible to the makers 
of the Kamak measure, and separated from it by 7 00 years. 
Yet the agreement is to the twenty-thousandth part of the 
w'hole, quantity : this is a difference of only a small fraction 
of the probable error of each party’s source of information. 

So far, then, there is a striking confirmation of Pro- 
fessor Smjiih’s views instead of any stricture on them; 
the divergence relates purely to the other standard of 
measure, the metron of 50*05 British inches; or, what is 
really the same in point of theory, a standard of 25*025 
British inches, the precise half of that length : and this is 
the form in which it ought more justly to be discussed, as 
it pervades both of Piazzi Smyth’s publications, while the 
metron or two-fold form of the standard is only partially 
assumed in the earlier and smaller book, Our Inheritance, 
and is not rested on at all in the larger and more recent 
publication, entitled Life and Worh at the Great Pyramid, 
the half length appearing, on further investigation, to have 
been more probably the original — or at least one of the 
original forms of it. Mr. Wackerbartli’s objection^ to the 
theory on which this is deduced, is, that it rests on coin- 
cidences ■which may, too possibly, be merely casual or 
fortuitous. To illu^rate this, he cites examples of curious 
numerical coincidences that are indisputably nothing more 
than what are commonly called casual. The mention of 
these as a caution merely, would be laudable and useful ; 

1 This objection having been before the minds of many, it is desirable to 
examine carefully whatever seems the most ably argued form in which it 
has been put. On this principle of selection, Mr. Wackerbarth’s paper 
takes precedence of one by Sir J. Y. Simpson, contributed to the same 
learned Society (R.S.E.), as this last-named paper abounds in mere invec- 
tive, and in erroneous assertion, rather than in solid argument — W. P, 
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but let us consider how far the application of such examples 
of coincidence to Professor Piazzi Smyth’s theory of a 
25*025 inch standard is deserved or sound. 

His first example is, that a 360,000th of earth’s equatorial 
circumference is 365*2605 British feet, being the number 
of solar days in a year, with an arithmetic difference of 
only one 100,000th part, which is within the probable 
error of our knowledge of the datum involved. This is 
certainly a rare coincidence : if a computer were to devote 
the working hours of each working day to search jMiysical 
science as quickly as he could for such really unconnected 
coincidence, the average rate at which he would discover 
them would be just about one in each year so spent. We 
therefore feel much indebted to Mr. Wackerbarth for it, 
though it be nothing but a curiosity. But, it confessedly 
means nothing: hence its weakness as bearing adversely 
on the Pyramid theory. Had it been a precise decimal 
fraction instead of having 36 as the submultiple of earth’s 
equator, there would have been more approach to meaning 
in it ; and had it been a circle of earth’s orbit around the 
sun, it would have had a distinct meaning, and besides, 
would give a round number of feet in each day’s march of 
the earth ; but to take the attributes of one natural circle 
and to attach them to a different natural circle, is a process 
adverse to any theory that could assume the coincidenge-to 
have been intentional. The coincidences of the Pyramid 
theory differ in these respects from such mere coincidence 
as the above : for particulars see th^ reply to^ir H. James. 

Mr. Wackerbarth’s observations (see Proceedings of the 
RS.Ed. 1867-8, and our page 450), on the arbitrary and 
modem length of the British yard, prove nothing as to the 
inch, which is spoken of as an ancient measure in Professor 
Smyth’s work; nor even as to the foot of 12 such inches, 
of which our non-venerable yard (as he truly describes it) 
is made, for convenience, to contain an integral number. 
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Mr. Wackerbartli*s other examples of remarkably close 
coincidences betw^een unconnected numerical data have the 
same defect, of being dissimilar from the leading I'yniiuid 
coincidences, — both in the maimer already explained, and 
in being artificially complex, and of heterogeneous c<»niposi- 
tion ; hence the}’ have no real force as against tlu* Pyramid 
theory in question. Only one part of that theor}' (tliat 
invohdng the mean density of the earth), is stunewhat 
behind the rest in extreme simplicity, and in sucli ostensible 
meaning and reasons — seen for instance in the* tokens of 
earth’s radius and sun’s mean distance , — as to be in some 
small degree open to an imjmtation of iinprolMbility of 
intention, as in the case of the abovi‘-nanied mere coin- 
cidences; and, to this extent, that j)art of the theory dc»es 
stand less firmly than the rest. Its author and advocates 
quite recognise this. I'hey have never said, nor do they 
mean, that every point of the theory is ecjually secun? from 
mistake, and that it admits of no imj)rovement or modifi- 
cation : only that there is a strong j)robabili ty (etpial to 
what is in practical life termed a certainty) that the heading 
ideas of it are, to some important extent, real ; — worthy of 
careful improvement, rather than, as Sir Jaiiu*s Simpson 
seems to think, worthy of hostile efforts ; as thougli similar 
coincidences, w'lien undesigned, were found a hundred times 
more commonly than they are, and as though the sugges- 
tion of a communication of superhuman knowledge were so 
Bibliolatrous as to deserve 7io quarter. Yet that key is the 
really eocistent^'iHi'y in liijman history;-- a vera caum (accord- 
ing to Baconian phrase), and bi?ing so, it is as much entitled 
to be fairly tried as any other key — in this and in atuf 
physical problem, — and much more so entitU‘d, than some 
keys w’hich savants are fijiid of trying, unaliashtMl (millions 
of ages, for instance), which are not verev. causw of effects 
similar to those (organic, geologic, or otlien^dse) that they 
wish to explain thereby. 
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But further , — why do simple and intelligible coincidences 
constitute stronger proofs than such as those cited by Mr. 
Wackerbarth, viz., complex ones, and such as do not cany 
with them a manifest connexion of ideas ? Chiefly because 
the number of facts, amongst which a single close coincidence 
is to be searched for, is vastly greater in the latter case than 
the former. For example, Mr. Wackerbarth's cases of for- 
tuitous coincidences with Pyramid quantities are so vaguely 
and capriciously connected with the subject, and are so 
complex, that they can be manufactured by myriaSs, and 
the abstract probability of the intention of coincidence 
(shown by the closeness of agreement, to say about 
part, as in the instances given), must be divided by about 
ii xiiyriad. This makes f X 3,000-^ 10,000 to 1,* or J, being 
less than even chance, if we wojild express the true value 
of the coincidence as representing a probability of design 
or intention in the matter. Try our Pyramid .theory by 
this test. We have a coincidence say to y^^th part. But 
before proceeding, let it be distinctly understood that this 
does not mean that much of certain error or want of coin- 
cidence, as Sir J. Y. Simpson seems to misconceive it, but 
that the ditference is not proved to exist at all, except from 
necessary imperfections of work ‘‘ made by hands,” and of 
its measurement by limited powers of sight, and of the 
needed accuracy of knowledge of the physical data required. 
These fractional deficiencies of perfect coincidence being 
then thus understood, we have, in the Pyramid theory, a 
coincidence say to part on an avera^ of the cases 

in question. This coincidence is from a class of facts 
limited by connexion ynth the subject and with fellow- 
coincidences ; so much so, that the choice does not lie among 
fifty such facts ; nay, not among a dozen such — perhaps 

1 The xnatliematical reason for inserting the constant f would lead to 
n digression which the reader will not practically need, as it affects both 
sides equally.— W. P. 
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half a dozen, when we take into account their agreement 
with traditions, etymologies, and 83 mbols in the structure ; 
as was more fully explained in a paper read by Professor 
Piazzi Sm 3 rth before the Royal Society of Edinburgh on 1 6th 
March. We have therefore to divide f X 3000 by about 
6, making about 571 to 1, call it 600 to 1 (because the 
data of the calculation can only be very vaguely assumed), 
as representing the probability (so far as the degree of coin- 
cidence shows it) that the cause of this coincidence was 
design or intention, as distinguished from a purely fortui- 
tous fact. Moreover, if there be two or three such coinci- 
dences arising out of tlie same theory, their probabilities 
must bo separately estimated on the above principle, and 
then multiplied together; two such of 1000 to 1 each mak- 
ing a combined probabdity of a million (1,000,000) to 1. 

The above is a rough illustration of the mode of mathe- 
matically or quantitatively expressing the correct mental 
impression of probability, as to intention and causation 
having originated any such remarkable coincidences as those 
above referred to, in dimensions, time, qualities, etc. Such 
an impression is inherent in the common sense of mankind, 
when it is matured by experience of the i)ractical facts of 
the cosmos, and is not warped by prejudice or interest. 
The impression referred to (of the immense power of evi- 
ddnee in two or three close coincidences when they occur 
in the circumstances above stated), has so good a founda- 
tion in truth, that such strictures as we are examining, 
suggested hy^'apparenVt/ similar examples, without design 
or causation, useful as they are in their right places, are yet 
out of place wdien allowed to apj)ly to coincidences such as 
those of the Pyramid theory, the conditions of which are 
shown to be highly different in degree, though similar to a 
superficial view. 

Some may ask if the divisor in our above-named frac- 
tion representing the probability, should not be reduced to 
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the number of instances individually tested for a coinci- 
dence by the seeker of the coincidences, instead of being, as 
we may seem to have taken it, the number of instances 
which the seeker might test if he had unlimited time ? To 
this we reply that we have taken a number between the 
two, as being the truest ; because the mind does, in reality, 
test a much wider range of the worse or more obviously 
non-coincident class of instances (by a rapid intuition or 
practised expertness unconsciously exercised in rejecting 
them), than those instances merely which it is conscious of 
testing, and which are chiefly the small percentage of better 
sort of coincidences. This fact is well illustrated by the 
action of the eye, which, in a second of time, can uncon- 
sciously notice literally ten thousand objects before it ; 
such as seeds of many colours,, shg,des, shapes, and sizes, 
evenly shaken out upon the sufficiently small meshes of a 
sieve, and can single out from amongst them tlie one, or 
the few, that seem likely to reward further examination 
by yielding some desired coincidence of size or position on 
the meshes, etc. But, in justification of the general tnitli 
of the preceding comparisons of Mr. Wackerbarth’s coinci- 
dences with those of our Pyramid theory, let it be remem- 
bered by those who think the assumed denominators to be 
unduly large, that this error, if it exist, is very much com- 
pensated by its affecting both sides ; and thus the Com- 
parison would not be essentially altered by limiting the 
field of instances searched in both cases to thos(i which 
were somewhat consciously noticed by th^ mind, in its 
search for coincidences. 

But the calculations, to find out the probability for or 
against the existence of any causative connexion, should 
be completed by the introduction of another element as a 
co-efficient ; namely, tlie intrimic improbahilitg of ,mch a 
camative connexion existing^ irrespectively of the question of 
more or less coincidence of any sort, and reckoned thus 
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purely from general comiderations of the nature of the hypo- 
thetical cause, or rather of all the alternjitives available as 
hypothetical caus(is, whose respective probabilities are in- 
tended to be noticed. This element cannot well be re- 
duced to a numerical expression, for it depends on a wide 
range of the relations of things. Still the estimate must 
be made. No error in the estimate of this element can 
be so grc’at as that which would be caused by the entire 
omissicni of the element from the calculation, on the plea 
that it IS difficult to fonn an estimate of it, and that any 
estimate will be undesirably vague. The common sense of 
most men unconsciously makes the estimate, even while 
they refuse to do it int(illectually or numerically, saying it 
cannot be done. 

Let us now take one of the examples of coincidence given 
by Mr. Wackerbarth, as inviting a comparison of probability 
(or rather of imi)robability) with that of our Pyramid theory, 
as regards tlu* possible existence of a causative or intentional 
connexion between the coinciding facts. We have here to 
balance such an imjirobability as the particular event of 
the present ino(h^rn mean atmospheric pressure, estimated 
in a pardcidar measure, and by the height of a particular 
liquid — mercury — at one out of thousands of somewhat 
celebrated spots on the earthy ancient and niodern — Upsala 
— ami other things^ as being known to and connected with 
the buihh^rs of the Pyramid, and selected by them for 
commemoration by the (5reat Pyramid. We have, 1 repeat, 
to l)alance sucn an im[r)robability as that, against another 
improbal)ility : let us review, then, its leading features 
also. That the design of tin*. Crt*at Pyramid — involving 
the lea<ling geodetic and solar phenomena ; expressive not 
only of what has taxed the best j)ow(US of modern science 
to ascertain, these most noble jihysical data themselves, 
but by their aid as well as by a device of structural angle, 
expressing with redoubled emphasis the idea of rotation in 
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union with radiation and the structure being the greatest 
and earliest of remaining monuments, and in its features 
and history showing strong opposition and contrast to its 
surrounding idolatry — had the same origin as our Sacred 
Scrii)tures and the stone cairns and various other struc- 
tures therein recorded with precise measurements. Seeing 
that these Sacred Scriptures and these structures therein 
mentioned are similarly opposed to surrounding idolatry ; 
are of similar date j and declare similarly, the sun to be 
set for (sjTnbolic) ‘ signs, and for seasons, and for (fays and 
years,* and ‘ the breadth of the earth* to be a noteworthy 
object by the Designer and Declarer of the words of those 
Scriptures. Some persons would say that there is prirrUi 
facie much probability rather than improbability in the 
last-named connexion ; but wo .do not ask our opponents 
to go so far ; we only ask that it be granted that the con- 
nexion is incomparably less improbable than any causational 
connexion with the Upsala fact above named.*^ We would 
suggest that the j^robability is about 1,000,000,000 to 1 
against the latter, and (not to favour our own theory too 
much), 10 to 1 against the former. Then the probability 
ratios to 1, and 600 to 1) already above obtained in 
each case respectively, and derived from the testimony of 
coincidence alone, should be reduced by dividing by these 
figures respectively. The ultimate probability thus obtamSd, 
after duly including both the nature of the coincidences 
and the abstract improbabilities of their being caiLsatively 
connected, stands as follows : — 

3 ^ 1,000,000,000 300,000,000 ^ 

1 A consideration of tliis and other great scriptural symbols in the 
structure is in preparation for publication. — W. P. 

* It will be seen that the superhuman origin of the Scriptures is here 
taken for granted ; so far at least, as concerns the scriptural facts above 
named. We assume this beccause we only address ourselves, on this occa- 
sion, to those who admit it. For others, the scriptural question must be 
previously settled, as an entirely separate subject. ~W. P. 
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against such a coincidenco as Mr. Wackerbarth mentions, 
being causative or intentional, 

and 600 X to 1 or 60 to 1 

in favour of even one isolated case of coincidence, such as 
our Pyramid theoiy presents, being causative or inten- 
tional in the original design of the structure. 

There are some other elements, — such as, the small frac- 
tion expressing the mean or probable error of workmanship 
originally unavoidable ; and, more discrimination between 
the one least improbable kind of connexion, in the case 
under consideration, that of design and work of a living 
intelligence, and any other kinds of causative connexion 
between coincident quantities, much more improbable, as 
the alternative to its bciq^g supposed a purely fortuitous 
coincidence. Such additional elements are properly neces- 
sary to the theoretic completion of any such computation of 
probabilities as the preceding, but these are not noticed above, 
because in the existing state of our dimensional knowledge 
of the Great Pyramid they would not materially affect even 
the separate probabilities of intention in the two classes of 
coincidence here reviewed ; certainly not the comparative 
result here established. 

We shall be reminded that Mr. Wackerbarth distinctly 
professed not to give cases similar in degree to that of our 
theory, but professedly extreme cases, by way of reductio 
ad ahmrdum. We have not overlooked this, and our object 
has been to Jriiow tlia^ the same sound j)rinciples which 
show the absurdity of those cases, show the contrary of 
ours : and that where there is a question of probability (as 
facts of human knowledge ever must be, however certain 
they may be practically called) the demand to consider them 
in the same light as less probable cases, constitutes a 
species of redmtio in which the ahmrdum consists solely in 
the process of reductio, W. Petrie. 
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EXTRACTS 

PROM AN 

ACCOUNT OP MAESHOWE IN ORKNEY, 

Bt JOHN STUART, Sec. Soc. Aot. Scot. 

CONTAINED IN VOL. V. PART 2, OF feoCEEDINGS OF SOCIETY 
OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND (1864). 

* It was thus plain that Maeshowe was a great cham- 
‘ bered barrow, and that it had been constructed by first 

* building on the surface of the ground the chambers and 

* gallery, then covering the structure with a layer of small 
‘ stones, and finally heaping over this a layer of earth from 

* the adjacent surface, ^nd from the (circular) trench by 

* which the barrow is surrounded.' — P. 251. 

‘ Chambered tombs have been found in many countries, 
‘ or a series of chambers, in the centre of mounds of earth 
‘ or of cairns of stones, approached by lon^ passages. In 
‘ Denmark, structures of this sort arc called giants* graves ; 
‘ they are found throughout the north of Europe ; they 

* occur frequently in Brittany ; and very remarkable ex- 

* amples have been found in some of the Channel Islands. 

* But all the chambers now referred to, are formed by the 

* imposition of covering flags on walls also formed of flags, 
^ as in the simple cromlechs, without any appearance of the 
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‘ horizontal arch which is a distinguishing feature of the 
‘ central chamber at Maeshowe. 

‘ The horizontal arch formed by the projection of one 
‘ stone beyond the other, till the conveying walls are 
‘ spanned by a single flag at the top, is found in the under- 

* ground chambers in every part of the north of Scotland, 
‘ as well as in the chambered cairns and “ brochs.” It is 
^ also the distinguishing feature of early Irish remains of a 
‘ similar character, the cloghauns, the underground cham- 
‘ hers ift raths and other places, and in the chambered 
‘ cairns at Newgrange and Dowth on the banks of the 

* Bo}Tie.* — P. 251. 


Maeshowe in Orkney and Newgrange in Ireland compared. 

‘ I paid a visit to NeUrgrange shortly after my eyes had 
‘ been familarized with the arrangement of Maeshowe, and 
‘ the likeness between the two structures was so remark- 
‘ able, as to leave no room for doubting that the same idea 
‘ had suggested both. 

* In each there was a long narrow gallery, issuing in a 
‘ central domed chamber, from which three lateral crypts 
‘ branched off, although the structure of Newgrange is 
‘ much ruder and less developed than the other. This, 

* hcw;ever, may be partly accounted for by the differences 

* of material at Maeshowe ; the builders got abundance of 
‘ slabs in the neighbourhood, split up in such regular forms, 
‘ that the worki.has the ^appearance of ashlar, without being 
‘ touched by a tool ; while at Newgrange the builders had 
‘ principally to deal with large shapeless pillars and small 
‘ boulders. Here the gallery leading from the outside to 
‘ the central chamber, and which measures 03 feet in 
‘ length, is formed of large ui)right stones, covered with 
‘ flags of immense size. The central chamber is formed by 
‘ a series of upright pillars partially sunk into the ground. 
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‘ on which the converging walls of the dome are supported, 
‘ and the whole covered with enormous quantities of small 
‘ boulders exactly on the principle of the chambers in Piets’ 
‘ houses. The top of the dome is 19 feet 6 inches from the 
‘ floor. From the entrance to the inside wall of the chamber 
‘ opposite, measures 18 feet, and between the extremities 
‘ of the crypts on the right and left, the distance is 22 feet. 
‘ The chamber itself is of an irregular shape, not above 
‘ 8 feet in diameter in any direction.’ — (See Archceologia^ 
vol. ii. p. 254.) 

‘ The chamber at Maeshowe was about 15 feet square at 
‘ bottom, and the top of the dome, when complete, was 
‘ probably about 20 feet from the floor. If we include the 
‘ cells, the structure measured about 28 feet across, and 
‘ nearly 20 feet in the opposite direction. In each of the 
‘ recesses at Newgrange is an oval "stone, slightly hollowed, 
‘ which may have been used for the same purpose as the 
‘ raised slabs on the floors of the cells at Maeshowe. It 
‘ seems probable that in both cases the remains of the dead 
‘ in some urn or cist were placed here. 

‘ The cairn at Newgrange was protected by a circle of 
‘ great standing stones, which surrounds it at some distance 
‘ from Its external limits, as the ditch does at Maeshowe ; 
‘ and if the cairn of stones were removed, it would leave a 
‘ structure, consisting of a narrow alley of standing stones, 
‘ leading to an irregular circle, with three offshoots of 
‘ similar pillars, which may suggest some points of analogy 
‘ between it and groups of pillars not unde^icaims, such as 
‘ Callernish.’ 


Late and Early Visitations. 

‘ When Newgrange was examined in the seventeenth 
‘ century, it was found to be much in the same state as it 
‘ now is. We are told that underfoot there was nothing 
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‘ but loose stones of every size in confusion, and among 

* them a great many bones of beasts and some pieces of 
‘ deer’s horns ; and with the exception of a quantity of 
‘ bones and teeth of the horse, and a small fragment of 
‘ a human skull of unusual thickness, which were found 
‘ in the debris in the chambers, no relics were found at 
‘ Maeshowe. There is reason to believe, however, that 
‘ in both cases there had been early visitors of these 

* mounds, who had left the chambers in confusion, after 
‘ having rifled them of everything of value which they 
‘ contained. 

‘ The rifling of tombs was carried on to a great extent in 
‘ the middle ages ; and the temptation to it was great, from 
‘ the practice which long prevailed of bur 3 ring, with the 
‘ departed, jewels and ornaments of great value. 

‘ That the Danes rjmsacked Newgrange and the other 
‘ tombs of the Kings of Tara in the year (861 A.D.), we are 
‘ assured on the authority of the Irish annalists {Annals of 
‘ Four Masters, by O’Donovan, pp. 497-498), and we shall 
‘ see that Maeshowe suffered a like visitation (between 800 
‘ and 1100 A.D,). Whether a gold coin of Valentinian 
‘ (370 A.D.), and another of Theodosius (390 A.D.), found 
‘ on the outside of Newgrange, or the two ancient gold 
‘ torques, a golden chain, and two rings, found in digging 
‘ a little to the west of the entrance, ever formed part of 
‘ the treasure which it contained, we cannot say ; any more 
‘ than whether the silver ornaments found near the bay 
‘ of Skaill, aaj now in our Museum, formed part of that 
‘ great treasure said to have been carried off from Maes- 
‘ howe,’ (and containing coins, Saxon and Cufic, of dates 
‘ from 887 A.D. to 945 A.D.). 
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Piciis\ Pelcusgic^ and other comparisons, 

' The idea which suggested the arrangement of the 
‘ chamhered tomb was only a modification of that which 
‘ governed the builders of the “ Piets* houses.*’ One large 
‘ central chamber, surrounded by a group of smaller ones, 
‘ and aj)X)roached by a long narrow passage, is the descrip- 
‘ tion apjdicable to this latter class of buildings, exemplified 
‘ by those at Quenterncss and Papa Westray in Orkney, 
‘ and Kettleburn in Caithness. 

‘ In all these the passage to the internal chambers is so 
‘ confined as to imply a crawling posture in one requiring 
‘ access, and the communication between the chambers is 
‘ e([ually confined. We find the same narrowness of pas- 
• sages in subterranean chambers iiflreland. . . . They are 
‘ the characteristics also of the African wigwam of the 
‘ i)resent day. . . . 

‘ The idea of the sepulchral chambered cairn was much 
‘ the same, only that the internal cells seem to have been 
‘ fewer in number, while not unfrequently. there was only 
‘ one large domed ai)ai-tment in the centre, approached by 
‘ a narrow jiassage ; as in the striking groiif) of cairns at 
‘ Clava on Nairnside, described in our “ Proceedings ** (vol. 

‘ iii. p. 47) ; and as in the chambered cairns at Yarrovsdn 
‘ Caithness, oi)encd by Mr. Ithind, and described by him 
‘ in the Ulsttn* Journal of Archceology^ vol. ii. p. 100. 

‘ In this partial similarity of arr^ingemcni^ between the 
‘ sepulchral and the living chambered cairns, we recognise 
‘ a feature in which they agree with one class of the early 
‘ Etruscan tombs, which have their internal arrangements 
‘ constructed in imitation of a dwelling chamber, with fur- 
‘ niture, like the apartment itself, cut out of the rock 
‘ (Fergusson’s Handbook of Architecture^ p. 259). Many of 
‘ these Etruscan tombs consist of five or more chambers, 

2 G 
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‘ vaulted on the liorizontal princi 2 )le, in the ccuitro of 
‘ mounds of earth, which arc surrounded by a circl(i of 
‘ standing stones. 

‘ The curious specimen of early Pt‘lasgic art, called the 
‘ Treasury or Tomb of Atn^us, one of the kings of Myceiiai, 
‘ bears a strong resemblance to tht^ plan of souk* of our cham- 
‘ bored cairns. In it is a great circular chamber, in a mound 
‘ of eartli, nearly hO feet in diameter, vaulted on the jirin- 
‘ ci})h‘ of horizontal layt'rs of stones projecting the one beyond 
‘ and alove the other, till one small stom* closed the wliole, 
‘ and made the vault complete. This chamlM‘r, a 2 ) 2 )roa(rh(;d 
‘ by a long gallery, has on one side of it a small crypt cut in 
‘ the rock, which a2)2)(‘ars to be the true si‘j)ulchre. . . . Tin? 
‘ c(*ntral chambtu* at Maeshowe was unj)aved, and although 
‘ ilr. Farrer, at my suggt‘stion, made some digging into tlu' 

‘ soil, no d(*posit was f^inind, nor was there any api)earance 
‘ of the soil having bt*en disturbed. So that here also, the 
‘ lateral cryi)ts may have* Imm the real sepulchre. 

‘ From what has bt;en sai<l, it seems likely that Ma(‘showe 
‘ mu.st be. regarded as the w'ork of a race who long j)re- 
‘ ceded th(^ coming in of the Norse 2 )opulation. . . . 

‘ To how much earlier a jjeriod than tin" ninth century A.D. 

‘ W(; are to assign tlu^ <;rection of Matjshowe, it w'ould be 
‘ difficult to say. may learn, howevt'r, from Adariinan, 

‘ in his Life of C».)Iumba, what M’as tlu* j)ractice of burying a 
‘ Piet of some impoilance .soon after the middle of the sixth 
‘ century A.d. (viz., in the place wherti he died he was buried 
‘ by his com^janions, they raising a cairn of stont*s upon 
‘ him). 

‘ This was no doubt an extemporized funeral, but w'e 
‘ know that the cairn was one of the recognised monuments 
‘ of great men, both in regal ceim^teries and on hatth^-fields, 
‘ in Pagan times, in Ctdtic Ireland, till the establishment of 
‘ the Christian religion, when all such modes of burial were 
‘ abolished (450 A.D.) 
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* Among the Celtic people of Ireland certain spots were 

* set apart as regal cemeteries. Of these one is on the 
‘ banks of the Boyne, and contains the cairn of New- 
‘ grange, and many other monuments of the kings of 
‘ Tara. It would seem that Stennis (in sight of Maeshowe) 
‘ had been a spot of similar consecration at some remote 

* time for the people of Orkney, or, more generally, of the 
‘ north of Scotland, although it is not easy to suggest a 

* reason for its selection.* 
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APPENDIX 5. 


WEIGHTS OF THE OIJEAT PYEAMID AND 
OF THE EARTH; 

AITROXIMATKLY. 


For the Weight of the Gre.4.t Pyramtp. 

1 An f Air elements. In Ptfrnmid ruhits. 

Vertical height of Great Pyramid, . . . == 232 ’.52 

Inclined height of Pyramid face, . . . = 295*72 

Side of squarc’base, . . . . . = 365*24 

Transverse thickness of general casing-stone film, = 4* 


ClTdC'AL RESULTS APPROXIMATELY. 

Cubic Pyramid cubits in whole Pyramid, . = 10,339,850 

Hollow space of Grand Gallery, . = 2,625 

Hollow spaces of regular character 'J 

elsewhere, as in chambers and > = 2,625 

passages, ... ) 

Subtract 5,250 


Subtract X for irregular occasional hollows, and 
add same for^extra specific gravity of lining of 
King's Chamber, 


10,334,600 

0 


Subtract cubic contents of casing-stone film of a 
specific gravity peculiar to itself. 


10,334,600 
I = SC1,952 


Keinaining cubic contents in Great Pyramid, all of \ 

one supposed nummulitic limestone density, > = 0,472,648 

(though X portion of it is Mokattam stone), ) 
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Specific gravity of casing-stone, or Mokattam stone, 
(See Life and Work, voL iii. p. 177.) 

Specific gravity of nummulitic limestone, 

(See this book, p. 234.) 

861,052 cubic cubits of 0*367 specific gravity, 

(See Life and Work, vol. iii. p. 175.) 
and 9,472,648 cubic cubits of 0*412 specific gravity, 


= 0-367 
= 0-412 

Pyramid tonit. 

= 395,420 
= 4,878,414 


Sum, or concluded whole weight of Great Pyramid, 
a})proximately, 


= 5,273,834 


Weight of Earth approximately. 


Polar Diameter, 

Equal Diameter, 

Arithmetical mean of the two radii. 
Cubic Pyramid cubits in Earth’s ^ 
bulk viewed as a sphere of 
above mean radius. 

Pyramid tons in the same, or J 
more, being necessarily of the 
Earth’s mean density or mean 
specific gravity. 


= 20,000,000 Pyr. cubits. 

= 20,070,000 
= 20,035,000 „ 

4, 5>10, 791,200,000, 000, 000, 000 


=5,263,489,000,000,000,000,000 


Weight of the Eaeth more accurately; in a private 
LETTER FROM W. P. TO C. P. S. 


Equatorial radii. 


251,116,200 British inches. 
251,039,700 


Arithmetical mean, and practically } 

. ■^>251.077,950 

the true mean, . . . ) * ” 

Polar radius, .... ^250,250,000 „ 


(Ratio, say 300 : 301 accurate within 
limits of error.) 


You have worked with what, I presume, are the above 
data (as given in Zife and Wo?'k, as the best ultimate 
determination of modern science), only expressed in sacred 
cubits. 
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Mean Equatorial radius, . . . 250,827,120 s. c. inches. 

Polar radius, ..... 250,000,000 s. c. inches. 

That is to say, 

Mean Equatorial ill sacred . . 20,000,170 

Polar dianiekr, in sacred cubit^t .... 20,000,000 

In using tliese datii you liave (douhtlt^ss for brevity, 
and as appearing likely to be {iractically exact t*nough for 
your })ur])ose) taken the mere arithmetical mean of the two 
diameter lengths, an<l n^ckoned that a jierfect spluTe ())y 
the regular formula s with this diameter would be 
sufficiently equal, jiractically, to an oblaU‘. spheroitl of 
jtliose different tiquatorial and polar diami^ters. But in 
truth this does a gratuitous injustice to your latest (in^at 
Pyramidologic thesis A imissX l()^^^=®mass (or weight). 

The precise mode of rej*koning in this case would be 
(as you are well aware, but I rtqieat it for the sake of 
distinctness, and to save you tlie trouldt* of turning to the 
formula, and to enable you to check 7iie if 1 makc^ an over* 
sight therein), — to take, for the inean diameter for the 
piu'pose of giving tlie mass, not + fis you took, but 
exactly D + 'D Ixung the polar diameter, and a the ejccvss 
of the general equatorial diameter beyond that of the l*olar. 
We get it, as I note below. 


■ • 

KxpruHMHl by th« nwliuN Jl. 

Kxiiri’ssed by tbu (liaiiivier It. 

A s])herc is, 

1 

; D»or o-U-D D 

And, if the sphere he, as 
the earth is, incfit'-aswl by 
a small amount equatori- 
ally, or in two of its three 
axes, with a true ellijjse 
for any trans-polar section 
(an ellipse being a figure 
with every one of its ordi- 
nates the same multiple of 
that ordinate to its in- 
scribed circle), then the 
effect increased w’eight of 
the earth’s oblateness will 

! 

1 
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Expreaaeci by the rodiuv R. 

Expressed by the diiuucter D. 

be exactly in proportion 
to its circumscribed cube 
similarly made oblate, that 
is, increased in its two 
equatorial axes. 

That is to say (with the 
notation used on my })re- 
vious page), .... 

d=thc difference of 

a = the difference of 

Neglecting the rt® fractions 

the radii 

the diameters. 

because they are smaller 
tliiin can be practically 
estimated,- just as we 
neglect the second difler- 
eutial of a quantity, —we 
have thus — 

As a sphere is, ... . 

^ttRx Rx R 

J X I) X D X D 

Then a spheroid is, . . 

j7r*Rx(R+d)x(R+d) 

J X D X (D+a) X (D+fl) 

or, . . 

^,rX(K+Hd)» j 

Jx(D+ji«)s 

In other words, the viean 
- h' us, for the purpose of 

^ is 

D+ia. 

j calculating cufnc bulk, . 


Applying this correction to your own calculation of earth 
bulk, it makes it to be 

5,270,070,000 000, OOOlOOO, 000 ) Pyramid tons, instead of what you 
5, 263)489, 000, 000, 000|000, 000 j give without the correction. 

But as your diameter used was not the exact arithmetical 
mean, tlieie is still a difference to be corrected. 

No longer referring then to your working, — I give 
here, under the results of my own perfectly in(U*i)endent 
calculation, made many months ago, for the 2)urpose of 
trying vert/ accurately whether the space included in the 
whole King’s Chamber, or in its lower course, or in one of 
the upper ones, had any relation to the bulk or weight of 
the whole eaitli; I did not carry on the examination 
very completely (I regarded bulk rather than weight of 
water and of mean earth), — and I found nothing worth 
noticing to you. 
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Taking eartli = J?rxR+(Il+a)*, being the true fonnula 

for the bulk of an ellipsoid, — 1 brought out earth (iF an 

exact ellipsoid) by the radii given on first page — 

= 086,000 ' 000,000 ; 000,000 000,000 cubic inches, British measure. 

= 65, 888,000 0(M), 000, 000,000 0(H>,000 cubic inches, Pyramid measure. 

= 4,216 880,000:000,000 000,000 cubic (s. c.) (Pyramid) measure. 

= 5,217 037, 500 ; 000,000 000,000 Pyrami<l tons weight. Sj*. gr. 57. 

But this gives an earth if it were pared down to the 

mean sea-level, and a perfect cdlipsoid. We have then to 

apply some corrections. Tlu* atmosphere^ may be omitted 

as being a long way wdthin the limits of our probable 

errors of obsen^ation ; for it is only = C feet depth of 

. earth’s mean density, or ^ wholt» weight. Nt*xt, 

— taking the water in the world, as it is^ simply, that i.s, 

occupying its existing space, light though it be ; and making 

an allowance only for the,.}»rojections of land above the 

mean sea-level : or, in otht^r words, taking th(‘ sea-lev(‘l at 

what it would be, if all the land wen* shovelled into the 

sea, so that no land could be seen .above watt‘r ; th(^ effect 

of this would be to rais(» the mean sea-level only yV of a 

mile ; if, .as has been roughly estimatcul, the mean height of 

Land is now | mile .above mean sea-level, and covers ’ of 

earth’s surface. 

This would introduce, it is tnie, only a small correction 
into our ciilculations ; yV mile in about 4000 miles radius, 
or whole lineally, that is Tft ow whole, 

additioiual, in cuhic bulk, and therefon*, to see its effect on 
the weight, we must take the s. g. of this extra mass 
r= 2‘;j water .ahd that of mean of all tin* rest 5*7 water, 
and say S?XTirW= 36 l¥’<F, or say =*000028 more weight 
than is .at present reckoned ; and this correction will intro- 
duce a pioportion.ate alteration in the c.alcal.ated mean 
specific gravity of the wdiole, in some (not in all) processes 
of calculating it. 

Another correction needed, is, for the sujyposed more or 
less square form of any section of the earth in any plane of 
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longitude, — that is, passing through each of its poles. But 
as this feature of earth’s form is not well proved, it must 
be estimated at a small amount, to show the tnitli accord- 
ing to present probabilities. I suggest to add, therefore, 
only of the equatorial protuberance, or 
earth’s whole bulk on this account; that is or 

•000133 of earth’s weight. 

Then, adding these corrections, *000028 

+•000133 

= *000161, or say *00016 of the 
whole = 843,000 1 000,000 I 000,000 Pyramid tons. Then, adding 
this to the exact sea-level spheroid at speciOc gravity 5 ‘7, which 


is 5,271, 

037,500 

000,000 

000,000 


843,000 

000,000 

000,000 

There results, as the final deter- \ 




mination of the mass practi- 1 5^71 

880,500 

000,000 

000,000 

cally existing, as our eartli, ) • 





Expressed in Pyramid tons. 


Or say, omitting fractions which are certainly beyond probable 
error, 6, 27 1 1 900,000 ( 000,000 \ 000,000 Pyramid tons. 

On the Relation of the total Masses of Great Pyramii) 
AND Earth. 1:10^^*. By W. P. 

This is one of those remarkable facts of which we have 
seen several examples in the constitution of the Great 
Pyramid ; remarkable, inasmuch as that structures is* found 
to represent cosmical quantities ■vvith much less differ- 
ences than the supposed or probable errors in tvor data, 
by which we are enabled to try th.% questioif : while, never- 
theless, this apparent precision has not been brought about 
by coaxing or intentional manipulating of the margins 
of uncertainty in the data used, — a process which others 
would naturally suspect to have been the cause of such 
undue precision in the results. But, be the inference what 
it may, — ^whether a large error be, in future days, dis- 
covered to vitiate the whole or not, — ^we are not respon- 
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siWe for consequences, but only for a faithful public state- 
ment of data, and of the fiicts in tlui constitution of the 
Great Pyramid, which the data revt*al to us. 

But the practical experience of a scientific mind will 
prevent so much surprise, or mistrust of jihysical inf(‘r- 
ences, theories, or laws, merely because of th(‘ir coinci- 
dences being closer than the proT)able errors in the data 
used. Tlie best and oiil}' true security against being mis- 
led by what is calh‘d mere coincidence, is to be found in 
noticing \vhat degree of clos(‘ or necessary coniu'xion such 
result may liave with a consisUuit and intelligible s^^stein 
^indicated by other results : and this kind of ])roof exists 
finnl}', in many instances, in our present unirpie and pro- 
lific theory of the Great Pyramid. Keniarkable accuracy 
from uncertain data combined is known to occur, as a 
practical fact, much more fr(*(|uently than would seem jiro- 
bable to abstract reason or popular i‘xpi*ctation. I say 
this from individual exi>erience, and setting aside the cases 
where the result depends on sagacity, or rather the natural 
instinct of a mind made for and d(;voted to physical inves- 
tigation ; an instinct as unaccountabh* to reason p(*rhaps, 
as that by which a bird’s bill, used with apparently no 
effort, Jior even attention, weaves a nest much better than 
can be done by human reason with ten fing«u*s and tools at 
command. Tliis, In Sir Isaac Newton’s cast^ (as a signal 
examph^) is now known to have enabhid him to propound 
quantitative facts, in several departments of scieiict;, to a 
degree of precision to which mere formal inductive rtuison- 
ing would seem quite incapable of leading, on Such rude 
data as were then available. 

But to n^tum to the Great Pyramid as a measure of 
earth’s mass, — the working out of th(i results as they were 
hastily and provisionally made out and posted to me by 
Professor Piazzi Smyth, on his discovering the matter, 
carries its own evidence of impartiality, for, the coinci- 
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dence (within too)> though quite as near as could be ex* 
pectcd from our data, even on the supposition, which 
probably ought to be grantcd,^ — that it was intended in 
the design of the Pyramid, — is yet not nearly so close 
an agreement as it would have been, had Professor Smyth 
honoured his thesis with a less rough process of calculating 
its application. His off-hand mode of calculating gave 
the following results : — 

Earth’s mass, =5,263,000,000 1 000,000 1 000,000 ) in^P^Tamid 

Pyramid’s mass, =5,273,000 ) tons. 

Coincidence, to 10,000, being within of the whole quan- 

tity. 

But myself having, some months ago, required as a 
datum, the earth’s m<ass according to the data acknow- 
ledged to be the latest and best,* and the same as Professor 
Smyth had here used, but more deliberately worked out, 
W'ith all minutiae of correction, — I had by me the result, 
immtidiately available for the most impartial comparison. 
It is as follows : — 

Earth’s mass, = 5, 27 1,900, 000 1 000, 000] 000,000 ) in Pyramid 

Pyramid’s mass, =^272,600 ) tons. 

Coincidence, exact to 700, being within 7-555 of the whole quan- 
tity. 

Details on all the above calculations accom 2 )any* this 
sheet on a sepai’ate paper. 

The Pyramid mass here adopted is taken as given by 
Professor Smyth’s calculation of it,tbut corrected as seems 
needful for impartial probability’s sake, by deducting 1200 
tons (only whole) for an undiscovered chamber, 

passage, and other vacuities. The reasons for the exist- 
ence, jjosition, character, and amount of which inferred 
spaces undiscovered, are given in a separate paper. 
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APPENDIX 6. 


ON THE GREAT PYRAMID SCIENTIFIC 
THEORY, AND ITS CRITICS. 

BY J. a. 

Extracted frrnn the EDTNnuuGU Evening Courant, Saturday, 
May 9, 18G8, and revised hy its Author, 


‘Professor Piazzi Smyth’s Work on the Great 
Pyramid^ and its Critics. 

(Communicated. ) 

‘ Tlie first volume of Professor Smyth’s able work is in 
itself a valuable possession to a stiuh'iit. It contains the 
details of the everyday life of Professor ami Mrs. Sm 3 ’th 
(for his wift accompanied him to EiJ:y]^t, as she had 
previously done to TemTifTc), from the time of their 
arrival in Cairo till their work in Eg^'pt was finished ; and 
it is written witli an unflagging jiower of humorous, lively, 
and pictun;s(.jue descriiition. But, moreover, it is full of 
matter such a^ only an«- accomplished artist, a tnie scholar, 
and a pure and thoroughly practised man of science could 
have thrown into it. TIutc is much of beauty in Dean 
Stanley’s description of Egypt; but the pen of Professor 
Smyth presents such a picture as only a man full of sciimce, 
and possessing the educated power of a painter, could draw. 

' JAfe. and Work at the Great Pyramid ; During tlie Months of January, 
February, March, and April ; in 3 vols. Edinburgh, 18C7. 
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The river and its wealth, the fields, villages, and inhabit- 
ants, the monuments, grotesque or sublime, the heavens at 
morn or eventide, by noon of day, or noon of night, are all 
pictured to “ the mind’s eye ” with a rare power, carrying 
with itself the feeling of truthfulness. The second volume, 
however, as it contains the data, in the form of measure- 
ments and their results in length, angle, and temperature, 
on which the theory set forth in the work rests, is in 
reality the most important part of the book, though to 
“ the general reader” perhaps the least interesting. » It is a 
remarkable product of a combination of patient research 
and unwearied assiduity in original observation. And let 
it be borne in mind that the observations and measure- 
ments arc as little the work of a mere dilettante as are the 
calculations those of a mere scholar or antiquarian. 
They are the work of a man trained from his youth to the 
finest observations of this kind, and heretofore approved 
by his fellow-men of science, as an expert in such profes- 
sional manipulations. He has been already tried by the 
only true and adequate jury as to his fitness for such work. 
A sentence pronounced again by that jury in a deliberate 
manner can alone be valid in shaking the credit of what 
Pi’ofessciF Smyth has set his name to as trustworthy, And 
we would boldly say that those who are training for work 
in the fields of scholarship, or history, or theology, lyould 
do well to learn from this volume how a true scholar, 
historian, and (in the real sense, like Newton) a catholic 
theologian, equips and girds himself for the j^ork of found- 
ing liis theory. The third volume contains the evolution 
and proof of this theory from the data set forth in the i)re- 
ceding volume. The theory is a consistent and beautiful 
ivliole^ developing itself step by step from these data. It 
enables one to read in the proportions of the Pyramid, the 
scientific truth ascertained, or promising to be ere long 
ascertained, respecting the size and weight of the earth, 
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rospocting the time of the eai’th’s revolution round the sun, 
and (as lately pointed out hy Mr. Petri(j) respt^cting its 
distance from the sun. It unfolds a stable and satisfactory 
system of metrology, based on the nieasur(*abl(^ length of 
the earth’s polar axis, the mean density (»f the material sub- 
stance of the earth, and the nn‘an tem])(‘rature of its surface ; 
thus guaranteeing the superiority, in respect of appropriate 
earth-comimmsurability an<l trustwoi*thiness, of certain 
traditional points in tln^ long descended Britisli system of 
metroloL:y, and of the ancient Ilebrt»w one, over the French 
metrical system of tlu^ revolutionary era. Moreover, 
besides indicating the period of the earth’s revolution 
roun<l tin* sun, and affording grounds for b(di('f that there 
is indicated also symbolically the sacred division of time 
into sabbatical weeks, tlu^ Pyramid is seen to indicate*, on 
the sublime dial-idate rtf tlie “ starry heavens ” th(^ precise 
date of its own c(mstniction ; while h(*re again its sihmt 
but d(nnonstrative testimony is corroborated by the v(*ner- 
able voice of sacred history and of earth-wide traflitio)i. 

‘ No longer, indet^d, does this noble geometric monument 
stand in all its primeval graiuhnir and ]>erfection ; but a 
deep meaning may be traced even in its gradual dilajnda- 
tion. For thus alone could the alphabet of its language 
be learned, and the meaning stored up in it, spcdled out 
step J)y step ; thus alone could tlu^ real natun* of its sock(‘.t 
foundation be discovered, or the relation of its component 
layers of structural masonry to its spnbology ])e ascer- 
tained ; thus Uone cou|d the meaning of these things, and 
the kindred meaning of the august whole, be read into by 
the minds proved competent for the work. 

‘ Of course, this theory has met with very various treat- 
ment. Some, ackncjwledging its power, have candidly con- 
fessed themselves placed in a dilemma by it ; for, if true, 
it lands its recipient in the necessity of either admitting 
that the builders of the Pyramid possessed naturally a 
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higher knowledge of physical science than is reached at 
this day, or that they worked on the strength of super- 
natural instruction and guidance. Others, again, without 
allusion to this dihiinina, have generously acknowledged the 
value and beauty both of the measurements and of the 
theory. But still others, while laugliing to scorn the bare 
idea of Divine inspiration and guidance in such a matter, 
have either argued against the facts on which the theory 
is based, in a very disallowable manner, or have made 
statements that arc not warranted by tlie facts of *hc ques- 
tion. With a brief consideration of some of these things, 
and a short statement of our reasons for believing that the 
idea of a Divine interposition in this matter is neither irra ' 
tional nor unwarranted, but rather highly credible, on the 
ground of analogy and an important final cause, would we 
close our remarks. 

‘ An objection, according to a r(?l)ort that appeared in 
the Courant a short time since, has lately Ixjen brought 
against the system by which Professor Smyth reaches 
the ultimate result in his measurements, which, if valid, 
would utterly shake the theory by rendering its basis un- 
trustworthy. This objection is directed against the system 
of taking the mean of several observations in order to 
reach the data on which the theory rests. This system is 
declared to be, in fact, worse than childish ; to ^be a 
mathematical aberration, erroneous, equivocal, and delusive. 
Now, what we say is, that if such be the characte r of this 
system. Professor Smyth in emplo^dng it ot^y com- 

pany with the great ])ody of physicists, and that there is 
an end not only of his theory of the Pyramid, but to all 
the reliance heretofore placed on innumerable scientific 
results ; nay, more, for in this case the very tables in the 
truth of which annuitants have been fain to trust arc 
etpiivocal and delusive, and the fiars prices of eveiy Scot- 
tish county are taken on a foolish and even dishonest prin- 
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ciple. As fur another statement, contained in the same 
report, that certain calculations of Professor Smyth were 
inaccurate, we have seen those special calculations gone 
over again and again carefully by another })arty, and found 
correct to their last figure ; and we are informed that Pro- 
fessor Smyth has left the very sht‘et tliat was specially 
objected to hanging in the Uoyal Socii*ty Itooms, to be 
siftcil and proved wrong l^y whomscK*ver may. Not un- 
naturally, the Professor asks, “ Can Sir J. Y. Siiiij)son 
“ mean oy such unsu]»ported assertions to try to stamp out 
“ the truth ]” But, to close this part of the subj(‘ct, we may 
statt‘ that we have beside us a list of the errata in his (Jreat 
Pyramid work, judnted by the Astronomer* Royal for Scot* 
land, and this shows that, afttT all the criticisms directed 
against it, “ tin* misprinting m^ted on ]>p. 2 and 3 of the 
list of errata merely of 'certain intennediatt* st(‘ps, for tlie 
sacred cubit, is the only error knrAvn to tin* author as 
discovered by Sir J. V. Simi^son and his frieinls.” Again, 
a remark may be made on one or two out of many mis- 
statements venturt*d on in tw'o articl<*s on Lift ami Work 
at ike Gnat Ppramid, that appeared last summer in the 
Saturday Jit view, Tims the reviewer asked, “In tin* ruin- 
“ oils state of almost every portion of tin* I’yramid, every 
“ i»ne must know how vague and indeterminate the best 
“ ob.svrvati(Uis must unavoi<lably be, as tin* liugt* discre- 
“ pancies betwt*e*n the jmblislied lists suffice to indicate. 
“ What an* we then to think of measurements professing 
“ accuracy to tCiiitlis of ^/iconds, or two jdaces of ilecirnals {” 
‘Now we have here Professor Smyth’s own answer to 
this in the following w'ords : — “There are no observations 
“ to tenths of seconds, and much less to hundre<lths of the 
“ same, thnuighout all three volumes Life and iror^*. And 
“ further, 1 was at extraordinary pains in seeking out the 
“ ancient unbrokt*n surfaces of the Pyramid rnasoniy to 
“ observe uj)on in all important cases.’' The Saturday 
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Reviewer has about half a dozen similar instances of posi- 
tive untruth, one of them being, that the great French 
national book on Egypt does show a lid to the coffer of the 
Great Pyramid. Now, a proper inspection of the book and 
plate referred to, shows that the lid meant by the reviewer 
belongs, according to the letterpress of the plate, not to the 
coffer of the Great I'yramid, but to a sarcoj)hagus in a 
neighbouring tomb. Moreover, the plate representing the 
coffer of the Great Pyramid shows it, though under the 
name of sarcophagus, yet in fact and shape in J/he most 
unmistakable manner as a lidless box with all its angles 
sharply cut, and with not the faintest trace of any ledge or 
groove such as the reviewer w^ould hint at. Such, then, is 
a sample of the inaccuracies occurring in a couple of brief 
articles, which W'ould yet affect to explode and laugh out 
of (^xistence a work which, w’e make T)old to say, the 
reviewer himself could never have produced under the most 
favourable circumstances. He would need a different 
genius, as well as a different heait (and the two are closely 
connected), to produce such a work. And being thus led 
u}) to it, we would now venture a remark of our own on the 
bearing of tlie question — “Is the stone box of the Great Pyra- 
“ mid a mere cc»ffer or measure of caj>acity, as the great 
“ French book unquestionably represents it?” Because, — on 
Professor Smyth’s actual inspection of the coffer, it ti^rned 
out to have a kind of ledgt‘ on which a lid might rest, but 
could not be immovably fixed, — therefore a coiiclu ion has 
been come to by others and triunujhed in, fliiat tlie coffer 
is only a sarcophagus or coffin, and nothing more. Our 
remark is, that even if’ the proof of the box being, or 
having eviu- been, used for a sarcophagus were conclusively 
establislu'd (which is hir from being the case, several things 
making it doubtful), still that would not invalidate in the 
very least Professor Smyth’s metrological theory, based as 
that is on many well ascertained and measured numerical 
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facts, witli traces of consilient arrangr^inents ainl coiniin^n- 
siirabilities. To our mind, it would ratlier j'ive to that 
theory a deeper moral significance, and invest the entire 
sidyect with a deeper religious meaning. It would just 
add this to the theory, that the royal Imilder of tlie I’yra- 
mid, though (h*enuid an atheist hy the idolaters who toiled 
in liis service, was enahle<l umler the guidance of tlie great 
Opifex MinuU to rear for hims(‘lf tht‘ gramh'st toinh that 
ever human la'ing who hop<*d to live again was }»uried in. 
For, bured in that tomb and coffer, he lay among the 
symbols of creative ami providential power, wisdom, justice*, 
and bounty, continuing to j>reach of these attributes by his 
work so long as its symbolical meaning was remembered ; 
even as In* j»reaches by it again, in these latter days, afttrr 
the knowledge of the symbols has lieeii restored. Lut this 
we juit merely as an alu*rnative. 

* In our opinion the idea of a Diviin* inter])osition in the 
planning and c(jn>tna*tion of tin* Cl real IVrainid, when 
closely c(mtemj)lated as sj)ringing from all the facts and 
relations of the cast*, is perfectly rational ami < n‘dible in 
the estimation of a rightly-instructed niiml. liightly-in- 
structed mind, wa* say, for a man may be mighty in 
“ nihlden ” jdiilosojjhy, and ign(»rant as a chihl in that 
great mother science of catholic and reveah‘tl theology, 
based on the grand design argument uttered by tlie C^>smos; 
on the wi<le testimony t»f univtusal lii>tory ami tradition ; 
and <m that testimony of human nature to leligion which 
is so inextinguishabh*, 4diat it drives the very atheist Posi- 
tivists into that ineffably sad iilolatry of Humanity itself. 
It is on this grand tt?.stimony that the Astr(*nomer Royal 
for Scotlaml builds ; and we rejoice tt) be of one mind uith 
him. And well may IVofessor Smyth answer the seorm*rs 
in the Avords of Newton to the sc.ofling Halley — Mr. 

Halley, I have studied the subject, and know the truth 
“ of religion.” And thi.s not because we think the truth 
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of religion, as the grandest historical element, is dependent 
on the truth of the theory as to the Great Pyramid, but 
because the principles involved in the full argumentation 
of this theory are among the principles of catholic theology 
according to our description of it ; and, accordingly, 
whether the case of the Great P^Tamid be one to which 
these principles are rightly applied or not, the principles 
themselves dare not be pooh-poohed. The self-called 
“ advanced thinkers of the archjeological schools may 
scout them; but we hold, on the universal testimony 
of sacred and profane history, that man*s story does not 
take its rise in a dunghill. Our creed in this matter is the 
same as Professor Smyth’s — that blessed belief handed 
down in Scripture, and chanted by the grand choir of 
]:i ’torians and poets. His thepr}', too, falls in completely 
with the grand strain. It points, on the ground of remark- 
able facts and coincidence, — to the Great P 3 Tamid as an 
instance of those Divine interj)Ositions which are known on 
the testimony of Scripture, corroborated by tradition, to 
have been made, as occasion called for them, during the 
infant ages of the world. Nay, more, for it points amongst 
others to one passage of Scripture (not, as the Saturday 
Ke viewer says, because held to describe the Great Pyra- 
mid, but), because, since the passage evidently describes 
the earth symbolically, no other sjTnbol except the Pymmid 
can be ])ointed to. The passage is — “Where wast thou 
“ when I laid the foundation of the earth 1 declare if thou 
“ kiiowest understanding. Who hath laid the measures 
“ tlu‘rec)f, if thou knowest 1 or who hath stretched the line 
“ ui)on it ] Whereupon are the sockets thereof made to 
“ sink, or who laid the comer-stone thereof, when the 
“ morning stars sang together, and all the sons of God 
“ shouted for joy But, moreover, the Great Pyramid, 
viewed in the light of the theory commenced by the late 
John Taylor, and further developed by Professor Smyth, 
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is scon t6 be a peculiar one among other ehiments of 
prophecy, cast by Divine Proviilence as s(*e(l on the waters 
among tlic nations, to ripen in due time, and serve; most 
beneficent ends in the appointed seasons. This is a theme 
treated germinally in sucli works as Dishop Horsley’s 
“Preliminary Dissertation to his Sermons on tlie liesurree- 
tion of our Lord,” and in the opening of De^ Quinc(‘y’s 
“ Essays on theCiCsars;” but it remains to })e systemati- 
cally and adiMpiately hamlletl. Sonu‘ f>f its heading moments 
only caA‘be liero indicated. There* (‘xisted, then, in the 
religious b(»oksof the ancient Persians, undoiil»ted ]noj>hetic 
ami aj»oadyptic eleim'nts, which e<‘rtainly (tontrihut«*d along 
witli other eleim'iits in the Magian system to form that 
character which fitted Cyrus ami liis Persians to jmnish 
the grt^ssly idolatrous Babylonians, and free (ohI's ancient 
people. Again, if ever there was a clear case (»f a Divine 
interjiosition of the m<»re ordinary kind employnl fur great 
moral and religious ends, it may be st*en in tlie moral and 
religious revival, such as it was, that took its rise in Pagan 
Greece in the ]»erson of tlie “ daimon possessed” Socrates, 
and all that s]>rangfrom the inilm*nct‘, exanij>le, and tea»’hing, 
cast into S(»ciety by that noble maiiyr. Still again, de- 
.sceiiding to lioine, it is matter of notoriety that tin* lionians 
treasured in tlu Cajiitol certain Silyllim* iMmks; that 
tht‘.s«, by very cogent arguments, can 1m* .'-howii itnf to have 
]>een favourable to jMilytlieisni, still less to jiantlieism ; 
and that they not only fell in remarkably, in certain 
])r(»j)hetical stat<‘mentsf with the Hebrew Sciiptiiies, but 
influenced the conduct of leading Konians theniselve>, ]>eing 
sujiposed to apply t<» duliiis (’a*>ar himself. All thoM* 
things we devtuitly believe to havi* been arrange<l and 
j)rovided by (bnl, even as we know fn»m liistory that they 
formed jM)Werful elements in forces that moved the canlinal 
ev(*nts in liuman stoiy. And is any one so bliml as not to 
see that w<.* live in times as inoineiitoiis as any since those 
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of the flood, excepting those years when the Lord of Glory 
himself dwelt on earth? For how many are ready to 
shout, lo IVan ! in the vain hope that at last the “ \dle 
siipej’stition,” as they call it, taught in Holy Scripture, and 
so marv^elloiisly supported, is doomed to a speedy extinction. 
Others are busily helping on this sure consummation, as 
they believe it, by advancing and fostering a strange 
philosophy, which (whatever lip-worship some of its sects 
may pay to revelation, yet in reality) takes man up at first 
as an ai)e-descended animal, reared in barbarism, 'and des- 
tined in the end (so far as this philosophy can show) 
only to make manure for the soil he sprang from, \^^len , 
forced to hearken to such degrading opinions, is it not a 
boon to be thankful fur, when there is presented to our 
t;w:it^mi]>lation a most noble byiilded work, which proves 
how far removed from savageisin its^ architects were, at a 
pc^riod wh(*n history and tradition alike testify, that man 
and the world had just emerged from an awful catastrophe? 
For in saying this we stand well supported, and defy any 
one to dis]>rove, on the only valid and allowable ground — 
that of univ(*rsiil history and catholic theology — the reason- 
ableness and credibility of God's interfering to instinct 
and guide an architect, who knew and worshij)ped Him, in 
th(^ rearing of a grand symbolical building ; suited, accord- 
ing to I)i\dne foreknowledge, at least to stagger, and suggest 
wiser views to certain of the “advanced thinkers” and rather 
too positive d, 'priori philosophers of these latter dnys. 
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HEBREW SCRIBTTTRE CRTTIOTSM, 

IN CONNEXION WITH THE (iUEAT PYUAMII). 

By W. a. P. 


Aiiticle 1. 

(See page 537, vol. iii. of L[f*' and Work.) 

Jop iii. 13, 14. — ‘For now sliouM I havt* lain still and 
‘ Ix^en (jniet, I shouM haw sh*])t ; tlien Inul I l)t‘c*n at rest, 
‘ witli kings and eoimsellors of the earth, which huilt drtj, 
‘ unfrequented phires for themselves.’ n27n (‘ ghor-hfih’ :) 
(fern.) Literal Il(‘hrew, jirecisely expressed. 

Eng. Ver. lifus dtsfdafe ])lac<*s. The Hebrew root, 3 :?n 
(ghorah), he was dry, signifies dry, generally in the s«*nse 
of mere ahs(»nce of visible wat«*r : e. //., ‘ the watiTs wen* 
dried up ‘ ih(* Led S<»a was dried up ‘ better is a diy 
m/fheh with contentment,’ etc. But sometimes it signifies 
more strongly, a thing deprivtMl of its invisible moisture, 
desiccatcfd, parched ; e. g.^ ‘ I was like an owl of th(* desert* 
(fern.); ‘in the day iUv.fdroug/u consumed me’ (mas.); ‘my 
bones an^ burnt with iieat* (ma.s.), Job xxx. .‘50 ; ‘ a shadow 
from ihf fveat* (mas.) 

H ence — from the abs<*nc<? of water implying caissation of 
vegetable growth, and therefore of animal dwelling -tln^ 
th(i word is, even more fre<juently, used figuratively for 
desolation as regards veg«*.tation or human dwellings than 
it is literally. Sometimes it is use.d even for killing (Jer. 
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1. 27); ^ slay all her bullocks;* i.e,, take away their (liquid) 
blood which is their life. 

The word (‘ghor-bah*) in Job iii. 14, is probably meant 
in both senses : a place where the mummified body is left 
to retain its dry and shrivelled state, and a place at the 
same time apart from human dwellings. 

It is quite a canon, in Scripture criticism, that its author, 
the Holy S})irit, intends us to take the whole of the custom- 
ary or conventional scriptural sense of a word, except so 
far as the context or other Scripture may limit *that ex- 
tended sense. 

The descrij)tion last above would apply equally to rock^ 
tombs or to a pyramid, and not to other burial places ; but 
the term huilt^ instead of hewn or digged, points strongly to 
idea of a ])vramid rather t]ian to the only alternative, 
a rock tomb which was generally digged a.s a catacomb, 
with a well-like entrance, or at most, only hewn out of the 
side of a rock ; not essentially built above it also, as is here 
stated. 

FurtheT, a pyramid is — by absence of light, and by length 
and narrowness of passages — less fitted for human dwell- 
ings +lian the rock-iombs such as surround them, and are 
continually used by the living ; and therefore the idea 
^desolate' applies also, rather more forcibly to a pyramid 
than to a mere tomb. 


Article 2. 

(See page 537, voL iii. of Life and TTorl*.) 

Lamentations iii. 1 6. — ‘ He hath set me in dai'k places 
as they that be dead of old.' (magh-shahch) mas. 

The root (‘ ghah-shach'), he was dark, signifies pri- 
marily to restrain, hold in, and chief y udthreference to light, 
becaus(* its being restrained restrains all human doings and 
organic life. 
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The same root is used in Lamentations iii. 2, ‘ He, 
brought me into darkness ; iv. 8, ‘ Tlieir visage is blacker 
than a coal v. 17, ‘For these things oiir (‘yes arc^ dim' 
And Psalm cxliii. 3 : ‘ The (*neiny liath ])t*rsecut(Ml my soul, 
he hath sinitttMi down my lile to the ground ; he hath 
made me to dwell in darkness as those that havi* been long 
dead. TlnTefore is my spirit overwhelmed within nu*, my 
heart within me is (h‘St>lat4‘.’ 

As in dob iii. 14, so here, the only two jdaces that can 
b(* im'ant; agre(‘ably to Kastcrn custom, an* a ]>yramid or a 
rock tomb; and, of the two, the sense of the word, eitln‘r 
radical, to restrain or shut in, or derivativ<‘, to darken, shut 
light out, — is more (‘(unpletely applicai>le to a pyramid than 
to a rock t(»mb. 

Put tiiere are also otluT ,ex]>ressions in the context that 
indicate a ]>yramid ratht*r than a tomb. Playnev’s trans- 
lation is ({uoted in some plac(*s here. It has the merit of 
being (piite impartial testiimmy, for In* d(M‘s not ]>erceive 
th(‘ allusion to a ]>yr:imid. ]*arts of verses 4 and o nder 
to a mummified state (‘(jually in either ]»la(’e of burial. 
‘My flesh and my .skin hath In* made old ; he hath eiicoin- 
j)as.sed my head so that it is weary' (Playney, p. .P.M). Put 
ver.se T), ‘II * hath build(*d upon tue’ (Playney) — against 
me (Eng. ^^•r.) 

7. *‘ ]](* hath i;edg(*d nn* round about that 1 cannot get 
out; he hath mad** iiiy chain heavy.’ 

8. ‘ Yea, wh(*n I cry ah»ud lie hath ob.stnn ted my t»rayer 
(I51iiyn.-y). 

9. ‘He liath blocked u]) my way with hewn stom*, my ]>aths 
hath he distorted’ (Playn(*y), or made crooked (Eng. Ver.) 

This building over him, — ob.structing the. cry of his 
voic(*,— blocking up the way witli ln;wn stom* like the 
miusoniy-blocking in the l^yramid pas.sag(*, — and the pass- 
ag(?s so blocked being angular or crooked, — seems very 
significant of a pyramid. 
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It may further be noticed, that the nearness of Jere- 
miah, and more especially of Job, both in respect of date 
and place, to the building of the Pyramids, and the Pyra- 
mid's unparalleled greatness and notoriety — th(ui, even 
much more than now — lends much force to any reasons 
above shown, in favour of this construction of their words. 

Note on Articles 1 and 2. 

In replying to, or anticipating, critical objections (wliicii are sure 
to be made), we must remember that the high ])robability t/tai the 
Pijrainkls are intended in these texts, does not rest on the same 
word or root being used in each case ; for the wtjrds are quite dif- 
ferent. Neither does it rest on the roots of the words signifying 
anything characteristic of the Pyramid’s form ; such as iu>intedness, 
five-corncredness, convergency, etc. But that the other considera- 
ti(uis above set forth strongly iiidtcat* Pyramids ; and that any 
aUemative idea is not so well supj»ortedi 5 and that therefore any 
cliarge of fancifulness aj>plics really to those who reject these in 
favour of any alternative ideas less supported. 

Article 3. 

(See page 541, vol. iii. of Life ami WorL) 

Zechariah iv. 7. — ‘Who art thou, O great mountain? before 
‘ Zerubbal»cl thou shalt become TIB'’’!: (inee-shOhr, mas.) straight-lined, 

‘ evenly fitted, adjusted, and smoothed ; and he shall bring fortlLthe 
‘ head-stone thereof with shoutings, crying, (Jrace, grace* unto 
‘ it!’ 

If we take the obvious connejiion of tffe siuittmces, — 
rightly enough suggested by the word thereof — in the 
Ihiglish version, and so understand ‘ the head-stone thereof’ 
to mean the completing he:wl-stoiie of the great mountain ; 
the assertion that it shall become a (as in Eng. Ver.) is 
contradictory to the next assertion, that it shall be joyfully 
completed with a head-stone. The only alternative exegesis 
is, that the great mountain means a dijfficulty in the way of 
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tlio coin])]oti<>n of some dt'sired cMlifioe tf> wliicli the he:i<l- 
stone refers : Imt this sense of mountain is not supported 
hy the us(‘ of tln‘ word in (»ther plaees of Scripture and 
if it were, it would still make the construction of the }»resent 
sentence very unnatural, hy tunittiuLC tin* essential o]>ject 
wliicli the head'StoiH* is to cn>wn, and }>laciiig instead, the, 
mou!itain to he alu^lished. 

These alternatives ])eini; thus untenahh‘, we turn to tin? 
oriLrinal llehrew, and we find that tht‘ n»(>t (y:di shar), 
]\e was jir’-aiudit or rii^ht, — frmn which the word (inee-shohr) 
in the ah<»ve text comes, — does not sii^nify that which is 
hnnztintal : if it did, we sin uild, confessedly, he limited to 
the inconsistent idea pven in the Knjx. Ver. Ihit the wonl 
si;;rnifies that which is in the siuise of not crooked, n<>r 
curved, serrated, nor havin^i: projections, as a j)avement or 
stone faein.i: with some of its tiles or ston<‘s sunk, ami 
(Uliei’s ahuve their proper level, or with their t*dL'e.N cropping 
out. The word imports ju.^t the idea that the Latin rectiu 
does, in const itutin^r the orii^in of our words ilhrct^ corrM^ 
and rl'/ht morally (for, the Ih'hrew word is as freely 
us(*d in a moral or fipirativt' seii.^* as is tliis, its equivalent 
in Latin and LnLrli>]i), and ri^ht physically, as we .say a 
rifjht linf\ Tin-anitiLS in tlie words t>f (»ur Lref»metrieal dtdini- 
tions, ‘a liii'* that lies evmh/ hetween two points,' ami, 
fi^uirativ«*ly, rii:ht e(»nduet. 

* If wt' .'ivmhI j lit .tit I**.*''* .'iTiil t-.oi 

ariii.T.-u' iiifiiT.-tt'. IS. — Wf i!iu-t J.iithl'.illv .'ulhri’f ImIIonmii:: souipI 

<:in»in «if int* r]io t:it K.ji. A'lii,’ttni;; tfi»* Si-njitun->. 1 .. havr i.iw Autlpir. \m* 
iiiii't t.'iki-U- wnr.U lu thp ‘•••H'f t;e.i_-l:t in ••Tin-* j.la -. " <■{ tin- .satin* Aiitli>'i'.s 
vrtt.ii-'-. aii'l wr 11111"! o-i**.t any 'ViulM.lif.il iiMamtij' *>f nirtvlv man's 
(IrMsiii:/. Ii.-wi vrr j >l.i li-iMc. l.-r a W'.ni in nm- |»la»-<* I't Snijitno*, in any 
ra"«* ill V. !i!> li tl.at \v..nl s\ nil-oji/t*" li illVimlly in flln-r j'lacrs in .Si rj|ttnos 
.*? , cai li ni.itn ia! thinj has sally hut nm- 'yinhi 'lif "i-nsp. rarely 
iJM.re ttia'i llii'.u-'li'Mit .'spMj.tiio*. For rxaTn])li', tlie won! 

in s, . ij,t u!» . Ims a Ver y ilt^tini-t syiiihulie M*ns<* ( iMvrrnnn'iital authority, 
ami not 1 );e sense of vrr< at .sins in>r threat •Istlienlties, m S*T!i>tnre, thou^'h 
thiM* he erjiitiniially Sf* exi'resseil hy iiio<iern iliviiies, to tlu' lUtrimenl of 
true and houml i x emesis. (Sec I’arl 4 of lliih urlu lc. ) 
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Part 2. — Examples. 

The preceding page has noted, that even when this 
Hebrew word in Scripture is used (as it frequently is) for 
a plain, it is not at all as a necessarily horizontal line or 
surface ; but, as a rectilineal — and comparatively smooth and 
even — line or surface. 

The following scriptural uses of this same form of the 
word (the masculine noun) illustrate this : — 

Psalm xlv. 6. — ‘ The sceptre of thy kingdom is a straJ^JU (right) 
8ce]»tre.’ 

Isaiah xl. 4, and xlii. 16. — * The crooked shall be ^nade straight' 

Psalm xxvi. 12. — * My foot standeth in an even jdace.' 

So here, Zech. iv. 7. — It reads literally, — ‘Before the face of 
‘ Zerubbabel (that is, under his superintendence), theu, great 
»untain, shoJt become adjusted , straight^ and even,' 

The meaning is further illustrate^ in other forms of the 
same root in Scripture.^ Tlie following examples have 
important reference to the meaning intended in Zech. iv. 7. 
The texts are placed here, in such order as seems to illus- 
trate and classify the senses in which the word is used. 

Psalm xvii. 2. — ‘Thine eyes behold the things that are eqmly or 
right and just. 

1 Samuel vi. 12. — ‘The kine took the straight iray.' 

Jeremiah xxxi. 9. — ‘ 1 will cause thee to walk by the rivers of 
waters, in a straight way wherein they shall not stumble.' 

An uneven or rugged w^ay is the chief if not the only 
cause of stumbling here referred to ; so that tlu' sense of 
the verse show’s that the word me*ns smootH and regular in 
this text. 

Judges xiv. 3. — ‘ Samson said unto his father, Get her for me, for 
she pleaseth me icelly — literally, — she is right in mine eyes. 

^ In all such investij^ations as the.se, the scHptiiral usage, — the sense in 
which the word is used by the same Divine Author, is the point of special 
impovtanee ; far more than the usage of other authors, the secular and 
chussical usage, even if it were different. 
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Tlie word is in many otlior places translated •pleasing^ 
righOmis^ -uid : — 

Joreiiiiiih xviii. 4. — ‘Ht» made it again another vessel, as scenu’d 
‘ ijond to the potter to make it.* 

IVovorbs iii. o, 0. — ‘Trust in the Lortl witli all thine heart ; and 
‘ lean not unto thine own understanding. In all thy w'ays atiknow- 
‘ ledge Him. and He nhall dir*rt thy ])aths.’ 

J'roverhs iv. 25. — ‘ Ixit thine eyelids look atrniijht before thee.* 

*2 Kings X. a. — ‘ Look even out the be-st and mittfst [or fittest] of 
‘ your master s s«»uh,‘ and set him ‘ on his father’s throne.* 

Jeremikk xl. 5. — ‘ The captain of the guard tf)ok Jeremiah, and 
‘ saitl unto him . . . whither it st‘emeth good and omtyjihnf for 
‘ thee to go, thither go . . . go bark al.so to Hedaliah . . . and ilwell 
‘ with him among the jieople, or go wheresoever it sciuneth conwni- 
‘ ifit uut<» thee t(» go.’ 

But especially nfdicc the following : 

Micah vii. 4.- ‘The be.st of them i.s a brier, (h*> mowf upright is 
‘ sharjM*r tlian a thorn hedge.* 

Kzekitl i. 25. — ‘ Under the firmament, the wings of the living 
‘ creatures were stniight, tlie »*ne toward the otlier ; every one had 
* two whi' h eov(Ted on this side, ami every one had two which 
‘ eov»*red on that shle, their bodies,’ 

I Kings vi. ,55. — ‘ He carved cherubim, ami palm-tree.s, and open 
‘ flowe^rs, and covered them wdth gold kitikd upon the carved 
‘ w’ork.’ 

Tlii.^ ht'^t \y the partieipi;il fonii of the word, punf, and 
thci’ettri- .signifi*s iiileii.sity ♦>f ihc action; eitlier, — a.s 
fle.scniiis suggest.s, the intensity ni' Jhfttnn'ug tlie gold, hy 
blow.s of a haiiinuT to re.<lur.e it ti» a sh«*et, — or, it should 
rather 1 m* nnder.stood, the intensity or nicety of tlie /(ting 
]>rocess ineiitioiii'd, that is, to render its surface triu' and 
even with the cunt s and turns of tin* woodwork, so as to 
])res<'rve comrf/// tin* form of the carved work thus t*nca.seil. 
This is much niort? agreeable to the context than is 
(Je.stuiius’s notion ; for, ihv jitting ref<*rs to the jdacing it on 
tin? caiTed work, ratln^r than to the ])n‘vious j)n‘]»aration 
of the gohl in leave.s. Besides, the carved work (clieruhiin, 
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palm-trees, and open flowers) were curved and complex 
surfaces, not straight or flat ones. 

This last instance of the use of the word (mee-shohr) 
brings out very clearly, and in close connexion with our 
subject, the sense of accuracy of fitting and adjusimnU (irre- 
spective of the primary sense, straightness) as a derived 
sense from the j)rimary idea of straightness ; this has led 
to its use for evenness^ and thence correctness in general. 
But in tlie work of casing and finishing the Great r}Ta- 
mid, the term is peculiarly appropriatti both in ks direct 
and derived sense. 

From all the fon^going, the root is seen to express 
straight^ pkusing^ corrected^ or made vpinght^ wns,^~fitted (mean- 
ing closely and evenl}^, and flush with a given suiface, as 
th#* technical English phrase goes. In view’ of this, tiie text 
in question w’ould be ‘ under th? direction and superintend- 
ence of Zembbabel, thou, great mbuntain, shall become 
straight-lined^ evenly fitted, adjusted, and smoothed,' and this 
word refers W’ell to the completion of the Great Pyraniid, by 
covering over its ste])-f()rnied sides of roughly hewn Idocks 
of the grey nummulitic limestone, with a smooth inclined 
surface of the compact and wdiite Mokattam casing-stones 
W’ith extraordinarily exact and close joints ; and the w’ord 
refers w’ell to 'the polishing down of all inequaliti(*s, so as 
to produce its truly even or plane surlact?s and straight 
arris-lines, giving to the mass its final and correct dimen- 
sions and angle. 

Pabt 3. — Impartial corrohorative evidoicr. 200 y(ars n.c. 
Being the consistent opinion of the LXX. on the ineaning 
of this Hebrew word in all places in the Scriptures. 

In corroboration of the above, w’e notice that the 
original w’ord (mee-shohr), wras in this verse understood 
in a similar sense, — and not as a horizontal plain, — by the 
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sfvoiity clioson translators of th« Greek rersion at Alex- 
andria, 200 years before Christ. 

KaTopOMiTiii is their expression. ‘ Thoxt shall he thoroughly 
cornctal or adjustnl ’ is the exiu^t and literal sense of this 
Gret*k word, by which the Sej)tua"int here render the 
Hebrew (inet*-shohr). Kara in composition denotes here 
the intensity or thorouj^diness of the action. 

Hut mon* than this. From thtdr mode of translating 
the same Hebrew word in other places, we learn that their 
view of its primary sense was not horizontal Imt straight^ 
ness and evenness^ no matter whether vertical or inclined or 
horizontal. It is r<*as.suring thus to jKTceivt* that those 
]>re-('hristian translators exactly concurred with the results 
of our independ(*nt critical examination of the iisiige of 
the word in our own codex of the Hebrew Scriptures. 

This is seen by noticirig that the LXX. had an aj>propriate 
Greek word, T€ 0 €t\ri]^ ^*10011 they halutually used in Scrip- 
ture, in its accurate s<*nse, to expre.ss a plain (straightness 
and evenness when combined vdth horizonfalness)^ and 
acc(»rdingly, when^ they m«‘t with tin* ]le]>n*w root, me<*- 
shohr, and it.s context decidedly ad<h to it the sense of 
Inu'izoiilalness, they do, generally, render it by TrcocmJ — e.g. 
Jrr. xxi. Id, luit ikjI always, even in .^uch eaM*s ; so little 
do they recognise the idea horizontalness as 7orfSSfirily be- 
longing t<» mee-shohr — c.y., 1 Kings xx. 2d and 20 , ttoXc- 
fjLiHriiifuy KfiT ivUv j and do>hua xiii. 9, 10, 17, 21, ras' 

TToAf/v TO P M ur 

T«> the exa44i})le in Jeremiah xxi. Id, we might have 
ailded Oeiit. iv. Id, €v rij yrj ry Tr^oixnj, and 2 (.'hroii, 
xxvi. 1<>, etc., but Jeremiah i.s more '.o the ]H»int, hu* it 
war^ tiaii-Ialed by tin* same conimi.'^sion a^ Zechaiiah, and 
therefore Would illu.'^trate their usage b<'tti‘i' than examples 
from the I’eiitateueh, which was translated into (ireek by 
a dilfereiit coinniission, about lOb ycar.s previously. 
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Part 4. — The Context, 

The text, the translation of which is above criticised, Zecli. 
iv. 7, has not only much manifest allusion to the Gn?at Pyra- 
mid, but much other connexion therewith, not so obvious at 
first sight. Without here digressing to discuss the evidences 
of this, we pass on to notice a point too closely connected 
with the above criticism to be wholly remitted to a future 
paper. With such reference to the Great Fyiamid, then, 
the symbolic word mouni/xin (see foot-note, page 41Jip) has a 
peculiar import in the text above criticised, as connected 
wdth otlier texts, e.g,^ the stone wliich ‘became a great 
mountain;* Daniel ii. 35. That Pyramid — the only one 
both original and purely non-idolatrous and non-subsen ieiit 
to this or that mortal’s eaithly glory like the I'est of the 
pyramids, — that Pyramid, as far rejnoved from 2)olytheism 
as from atheism, from the afflicting* atheism wdiose mis- 
guided votaries are still more egotistical and bent on visibly 
and ostentatiously magnifying themselves during iheir little 
earthly careers, than any other chiss of mankind, — that great 
Pyramid, the greatest of the stone cairns built by Divine 
command at various times, as tokens of God’s jiast or future 
acts among men, — is set as a staiuling symbolic ])rotest (of 
■which ‘the decree’ in Psalm ii. is a brief verbal translation) 
re&ennng the GOVERNMENTAL I'ights of ‘The King’s Son,’, — 
'Avrd/xets /mcXAoi'tos aiwFos,’ — during the tinl«^^ in wliicli 
the nations are loft to -walk de fad o in tluar t<\vu ways, 
owning another lord, — ‘ tqv q-kotov^ toG alQ>v{^ rocroi;.' 

This part of the matter cannot T)e entirely jiasstMl over, 
though it must bo only thus hinted at here, as it is a 
subject of kindred extent and importanci* w'itli that to 
which this j)resent volume is more expressly devoted. 
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APPENDIX 8. 

E H U A T A 

IN ‘i;iKE AM* W(»1!K AT TIIK (UtKAT I’YKAMID’ 

(S«» FAIi AS l»lSl‘oVKKKl» I'l* Ti> AI'UIE ISOS). 

VdU I. 

o 

Vdjt Lint • 

1 G from fuji, f*>r no rtml not, 

173 13 from toj), fnr hanl rmd broad. 

VOL. 11. 

JUine J.ine 

(»0 last bnt \y fnr continuation rvnd culmination. 

ll!G y,P ». — The <listaiu'<*s entercil for the * trenchoK’ 

from the base-siiles of the O. rvramid, refer to 
that building’s present sides, whieh are rouj^hly 
above lOi) inehe.s within the ancient casing-stone 
sides. 

loS Jp idf iiiiOy fur 33-4" rutd 334". 

1J)‘2 bust but 1, Vor o' ri (ul i) 0”. 

105 5 from t<»p, /or 18-ineh rocl rmd 18-foot rod. 

458 Lrase tlie third jiaragraph, and read the article on 
Sir Isiiae Newton’s value of the Sacred Cubit, 
bdlowing these pages of Errata. 

458 2tl line of par. 4, fur Sir Isaac Newton re(ul Sir 
Isaac Newton’s numbers re-exammed. 
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VOL. III. 

ro,gt Line. 

135 18 from top, /or realized ; — read realized as a linear 

standard ; — 

1 35 last hilt 2, dele nine. 

135 last hut 1, /or 25*07 read more than 25. 

174 15 (ih imoj for 0*85 read 2*85. 

344 0 from top, for expressed read printed. 

(.’orrect also the mistake of Mr. Williapj Oshurn 
having been thought to be dead. He is happily 
still living, ami the author has received some 
very instructive letters from him, during the 
last six months. 

.505 2. of jiar. 3, for xi. IG rctal x\4. 1 1. 


SIR 1S;A.\C’ XEWTOX’S XrMBEUS FOR THE LENGTH OF 
THE .SACKED CUBIT OF THE HEBREWS. 

At p. 45S, vol. ii. of Lift and irorX* af ih Great Ptframid. — there 
is an unfortunate uiis])riiitiiig of the calculated numbers rejiresenting 
in British inches, the ijuantities from which the mean * 25 *07, ±'10 
British inches,’ for a new statement of the length of the above tfubit, 
was derived. This mean, is correctly given, as intended; so 
likewise are the orojl/fal terms, expressed chiefly in Roiiian Unciae, 
in Sir Isaac Newton's Dissertation on Cubits, reprii^icd at pp. 354- 
.'IGC. No important mischief therefore is likely to have accrued, 
from this error in jniuting t»ne of the intermediate steps. But as 
the error is an undoubted blemish, which I much regret, have can- 
celled in the list of trrata, and siiicercdy thank those who have 
called my attention to it, — I hasten to give the following discussion 
de. noro. 

At p. ,3G5, of Sir Isaac’s treatise above mentioned, lie assumes 250 
Homaii iinciie, to represent the length of the sacred cubit of the 
Rebrews, — a cubit which he had elsewhere shown, there wero 

2 I 
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grounds for believing that that people })os8oascd before they went 
duun into Eg}^)t, and had had specially l)ronght to their attention 
again, for religious matters, after leaving Egypt under Moses. 

But 8ir Isaac Neu*ton was not confident of having obtained this 
cubit’s }>re(*ise length, to the last figure put down in liis arithmetical 
expression. And he particularly and almost projdietieally says, — 

‘ This is what I thought proper to lay down at prisvnt with regard 
‘ to the magnitude of this ( 'ubit. Hereafter, perhaps those* who 
‘ shall view’ the sacred mount, and the monuments of the (Vinldfpans^ 
‘ by taking aceuratel}^ the various dimensions of the st«nies, bricks, 
‘ humd^tions, and walls, and comparing them together, will discover 
‘ something more rvrtaiu and r,rorf.* 

Now what Sir Isaa<‘ laid douTi at that then present tinu?, was 
abundantly sufficient for his then purpose ; or to prove, that there 
existed a mo.st sensible and positive difTt'rence in the length of 
that sacred (or 25 J uncia*) cubit of the Hebrews, and of the ]>ro- 
fane cubit of the Flgyptians ; — w'hosc length, expressed in the same 
Roman uncia*, was hardly more than 21\S. Ami in this last con- 
clusion, he is so eminently borne out by all 8ub8e(pient investiga- 
tors, that that subject,-- or the length (if the profane, or Egyptian 
national, cubit, — n(*ed not be stirred again. 

But w'ithiu the last few years, another, and a more refined, or a 
residual question has arisen, w'hieh aj»parently never crossed Sir 
Isaac Newton's mind ; viz. was the sacred cubit of the Hebrew’s, 
taken by itself, accurately the ten-milli(»nth part of the length of 
the Polar semi-axis of the Earth? And as this (piantity in Nature, 
according to modern science, is something very close t«» 25*8 lloman 
iincia*, — Sir Isaac’s determination of 25 and i.e. 25 0 (»f the same 
upche for the sacred cubit, is, to say the least of it, so near — especi- 
ally 'for a confessed imperfect approximation, from a i>ortion only 
of the materials collected, — that it becomes intensely important to 
submit all the data to a more rigid scrutiny than before ; w ith the 
caution morefK’er in viey;, of assigning some limits, within whicli 
we may feel tolerably certain of the result. 

The several quantities therefore, extracted from my reprint of 
Sir Isaac New'ton’s pajK*r (but t(j which, in the original, I cordially 
refer all readers), — and reduced to British inches, — at the a]>proxi- 
mately assumed rate of 12 *15 fur 1 Attic foot ; and 0*97 for 1 Roman 
uncia, — are as follows : — 
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No. of 
Ajipnixi' 
ijiiitiim. 

McTiteo OK Rekeuknce. 

Attic 

Feet. 

Koman 

Feet. 

R^inrmn 

Briliih 

IfiChuH. 

Hritinh 

lllChCH. 

1. 

From Talmudists and Jose- 
phus, by Greek cidui (ji. 
tififi, vol. ii.) ; luilween . 

2* 

and 

2 



31-24 

24-30 

|27-77 

2. 

From Tfilmiulists, by proportions 
of human body (j). S55), between 


tC to 

27-94 

23-28 

J-25-C1 

3. 

.low'plius liy pillars of Temple (p. 
35d), between .... 

2i 

2 

2S-0 

24*0 

27 16 
23 -if 

} 25 -22 


liv Talmudists’ and “all Jews’” 

2J 

28 0 

27-10 


! 

1 

ideas of a Sabbath-day’s journey 
(p. 35S;, between . * . 

: 2 

1 

24*0 

23-23 

1 

V25-22 

1 

1 

Bv Talinudi.sts and Josephus,^ on 

steps 

27-0 

2C-19 1 

j-24-74 

j 

1 

to Inner Court (p. 358), between 

• 

• 

24-0 

23-28 ! 
1 


By many Chaldair, and TTe>»rew propor- 
tions to Cubit of Memjihis (p. 3(52), 


i 


j_._ 

25*6 

24-83 1 

24-83 

1 

I 

1 

From a statement by Mersennus, as to 
the length fif a siip}>osed copy of the 
Sacred Cubit of the Hebrews, preserved 
secreily {ji. 3G3, vol. ii. /.t/e ami BbrA-), 

1 25 -(>8 

24-91 j 

1 

1 

i 

24*91 1 

i 

! 


The simple mean of the last column = 25*47 British inches. But 
that is not a proper method there ; because, not only has Sij* Isaac 
Newton evidently show*n that he had most confiilenct' in his two 
last determinations ; but his first, by its very wide limits, shows 
that it is by far the least trustworthy of alL 

Seme decrease of w-cight, therefore, fo^No. 1, and increase for Nos, 
6 and 7, require to be made. How much j)rccisely, it is impossible 
to say : but perhaps J for the former, and 3 for each of the two 
latter, the intermediate quantities being reckoned at 1 each, — may 
be considered fair and probable. In wdiich case the mean comes 
out, 25 ()5 British inches. While, simply, — ^and in fact as I did 
on the first occasion, using then a slightly different value of the 
Roman uncia, — throw'ing away the on most objectionable observa- 
tion, and taking a mean of the rest, unweighted, gives 25*09 of the 
same British inches. 
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I^ut neither 25*09, nor 25*05 are fully safe, either in the second, 
or perhaps the first, place of decimals ; — for — boKides tlie uncer- 
tainty connected with the ))roj)er weighting of each of the results, 
according to the difTereut kind of documentary e\ idcuce obtained 
by Sir Isaac Ncu*t<»n on each occasion, — there is considerable uncer- 
tainty in the value of a lionnan uiicia, expressed in llritish inches. 
We have assumed as above, that the bu-mcr = O‘07 of the latter ; 
but modern scieiitilic and architc<;tural authoritie.s arc fmnid any- 
where, between Zach at O OfiSl and Penrose at 0‘9728G; and niiglit 
reijuirc us to reduce our final quantitie.s by- *05, or increase them 

by-h *00 of an inch ; or by any intermediate figure. 

« 

Wherefore, the* statement already printeil at p. ‘loy of vol. ii. «if 
Lift' ami Wui'kat tin Urent Pijramhly - i.' . *25*07+ 10 Hriti.sh inches, 
for the best re.sult de<lu(‘ible from all Sir I.snac Newton's a]»pro\ cd 
approx imation.s for the length (»f the Sacre«l Cubit td the Hebrews, — 
is. if not as good a statt'ment a.s can be ma<l»‘, — at h‘a8t a great ileal 
better than the 24*82 inches^ abat»lute, which has b»*en hitherto 
current in most English woiks; and bcyiuid eonijcuison better than 
the 20*7 inches, nearly, ol the OuoNANi’K SruvKV Ma// o/ ,h rusah m. 

This Onlnance quantity of 20*7 inches is i*viilently not the snrmf 
cubit at all, but the inrafane cubit ; and in the exjdanatioii i)f the 
scale at the foot of the above maj), the revered nami'S i)f ‘ Sacred ’ 
and ‘Cubit of the Taberna«*le ’ are given to j»n*cisely what Moses 
was so anxiou.s to kei-p them from being e<u»f(minleil with, viz., 
the cubits of idolatrous Egypt and other (Jentile nations; the in- 
scriptifm at one end of one of tlie Ordnanee-Maj> seale-lini'S lacing 
* Ifehrnr, and at tlie other luid ^ Jlnt/nf (tr 

^ St trrrt I ruhiffi^ al'to fta/nnl nihifu <»/ lltf Tafmrnat'lt ' If this map is 
one of- those prepar<*d, as believed by .some, at the expense, and to 
the orders of, the ralcstinu Exphiratitm A.s.sociation, — .such a radical 
error with reganl to the mn-tul ruhlf t,f tht Ilthrt it's may well excite 
surprise. Ihit r", on tlie contrary, the map is jmrely tlie work of 
the several Ordnance officers wliose names arc consjiiciiously cn- 
graveil upon it, — the nati(»n imi.st n*grct that they should have so 
entirely igm)re<l th<^ re.searelies of Sir J.saae N(‘wton, the greatest 
philosopher their country ever pniduced, and in one of the most 
imiiortaut of all questions that have ever been brought forward in 
either the science or history of metrical standards. 
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APPENDIX 9. 




INSEin CD BV SPECIAL TlEgUUST OF A CONTIlIIiL'TOR TO THIS 
APPENHIX, 

ON THE QUESTION OF FUKTHER EXPLORA- 
TION OF THE GRJIAT PYRA]MIJ). 


A FEW of the (leep(*r readers of the foregoing work and 
Appendix, and of Life and Worl\ etc., will be impressed 
witli tlie (‘xtreme importance of a further exploration i^f 
this iiniijue stnicture, the Great Pyramid ; an exj»loratioii 
to be condiictt‘d witli an accuracy and coinideteriess worthy 
of the great iiit(*re.sts now for tlie first time found to be 
involv(*d, — jiaheologic, chronologic, metrologic*, gecKletic, 
geologic, astronomic, but above all, symbolic, thnt is to say, 
relating to the liigher ideas intentionally enjl>odied therein 
liy its Originator, and for the sakt^of which the structure 
itself and its scientific facts were really designed ; according 
to the conviction of some of us, after a carefully impartial 
study of the subject with the present incomplete data. 

In ])r(^sence of the existing and increasing sense of the 
importance of the preservation, and of a further explora- 
tion of this pre-eminent ‘ sign and wonder,* a word of 
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caiitio]! aiul guidaiur is h(‘iv rariiostly a<Ll<*<l. ]\lost hap- 
pily, tlu‘ (liploiiiatif as Avril as tlu* pecuniary (liflicuUit‘s an* 
gn‘at ; aiul lor this, our gratitiuh* is due to llie rulers of 
Kgypt ; for, if it laid l)t*en otherwise, tlie structure would 
have het‘n alnaaly so inu(‘h injured hy zealon.s hut iin 
propt'r e.\ploi‘ati(Hi, that the obtaining of the niueh-ju‘eded 
exact data would liave been rendereil hopeless. AVt* eaii 
only wish that tin* governing powers had been eipially linn 
in adojuing the ino'^t stringtuit arrangiunents to ariest the 
destructnt/i now continually in ]»rogrt‘s> by the Avantonnes> 
and })erversity of cr<)wds of tourists. I’he pecuiiiaiy and 
opiu'ative })art of the work has likt'wise been a wholooine 
restraint on iinproj»er <*x[»loralion. As beaiing on thi>, 
we may state, that not far short of ten tln>u>and pounds 
would be needed for such ^ndined .s( ientili<‘ work and en- 
gineering labours as would 1 m‘ ])ropeily re(juiied, iiiduding 
the dih‘ replacing, and reouiveloping of the parts to bi* 
expos(‘d (luring the exaiiiinalioii and inea>ur(‘nient. 

We say that tlu'se diplomatic and other restraints d(», 
most ha]»i)ily, exist; for it would be woi'>e than usele>s — 
a jiositive calamity — if such exj*loralioii weie attempl»Ml at 
all — by peixuis not fully competent — scieiititically, piacli- 
cally, instrunieiitally, and jM-cuniaiily — and dulv imj>iesse(I 
with the serious moral resjMUisibility (tf tlu* work, and with 
the grave imjiortajice of devoting all skill and scientific 
means of extreme ]»recision, to that ])ait of the business 
which remains to be done, if it is altem]»ted at all : seeing 
that the attempt will (aj^ in Howard Vyse’s east*) necessarily 
ex])os(‘ fiducial jiarts, of im*stimable vahn*, to risks ol‘ irre 
coverable obliteration by swarming touri^t^, and even by 
accidents and carelessm*ss during the invt^stigatioii. 

IJegging tin* esteeinetl author to insert this word of 
caution and suggestion, atldresse<l to the worthy zeal foi* 
athitpiate coin]>lt*tion of proofs or <lis[)roofs and data, — a 
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zofil wliicli liis i)ul)lications on the Great Pyi’ainid are 
arousing, wlietlKU* lie wish it or not, in individuals, f(^w 
and far hetwec'ii, yet collectively numerous, — I suhscribe 
myself, his obedient servant, 

William Petoie. 

4 Till-: AyknI'K, r>LAC kiikatii, 

London, S.E., Jwie 2, 1868. 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

“ Professor Piazzi Smyth deserves no conmion credit for his 
remarkable investigations ; and wc think he has fully made out a 
i-a-se for further inquiry, Tliis, ho\vcv€?r, ouglit no longer to lie left 
to private means, but developed by the resources of a powerful 
State ; especially if that State be one which is about to change, 
without adequate consideration, its ancestral staudanls (which mav 
])rovc to lie older than any existing records) for an extrenidy arti- 
ficial system of, at best, doubtful utility. Mode in mechanical 
devices arc capable of easily lifting and replacing -w itboiit injury, 
the hugest stones in the Pyramid ; <'^d until ttiat is done in the 
interior, and until the* original sides are measured with Ordnance- 
Survey precision, there will always be a strong feeling that import- 
ant attainable knowledge is lieing alloweil to disappear gradually 
from the earth for want of a little liberality and decision .” — Xorth 
J^ctueWt No. xcill., Sepfemher 18()i . 

“ The Egyptians, upwards of 4000 or 5000 years ago, must have 
possessed a complete metrologicfcysteni, more perfect, we say it, 
than the metrical system of which we (the French) are so proud, 
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and they have engraved the indelible remembrance of it on this 
mountain of stone.” — Jiet'ue ties Deux MondeSy Paris, lUth October 
1867. 

“ Photograj)hy and mathematical instruments have made Pyra- 
midology quite a fireside study.” — Newcastle Daily Journal, 4fh 
May 1868. 

“ p 2 *()ftJSsor Smyth is highly qualified for the task of measure- 
ment ; and Im has measured with great diligence. . . . We see 
also many samples of jinwcr, and of great earnestness combined 
with careful industry.’’ — The Athenaann, 2i)th July 1867. 

4 , 

“ The conscientious care and accuracy of Professor Smyth’s 
observations, the abundance of facts and figures embodied in these 
^volumes, fairly challenge consideration and inquiry.” — The Scots- 
man, * 4 th November 1867. 

“ Shortly hftcr the publication of this pioneer volume {Our 
Jnheritanre in the Oreat Pyravud, 1864), the eminently qualified 
writer, following the chivajlrous example of Greaves, went to Egypt 
to make his own observations on the Pyramid. The results are 
now given to the world in volumes which will certainly form an 
era in the history of Pyramid discovery.” — The Guardian, 6//* 
November 1867. 

“ As a record of i>ious devotion to science, and of labours under- 
taken from the ](»fticst motive by which man can be inspired, — a 
love of truth for the sake of it, and a determination to get at it, 
— these niagniiicrent volumes will ever have a moral charm. . . . 
His conclusions it is difficult to accej)!. It is difficult also to reject 
thcin.”~-Z)a/7// Per trie, 2d December 1867. 

“ Fc*w narratives of Egyptian travel are more entertaining ; and 
we cannot fail to sympathize heartily with the author’s zealous 
desire to pluck oiA the bean of this huge mystery of forty centuries 
ago, or to admire the sjiirit of enterprise, the courage, industry, and 
practical ingenuity which he displayed in so toilsome a task, 
entirely carried on at his own private expense for the advancement 
of scientific and antiquarian truth.”-— Illustrated London News, 
hth June 1867. 

“ These volumes are in their way unique, and well worthy the 
attention of those who devote t^mselves to the useful as well as 
the pleasant in science.” — The Standard, \2th June 1857. 
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The work, as a whole, is a marvel of careful accumulation of 
fact, and it is replete with the most succinct argument.” — The 
Ohhe, loth June 1867. 

“ In spite of the formidable appearance of three arge volumes, 
no one will ever look upon the time devoted to it as anything but 
well spent.” — The Church Standard^ 18</t Maij 1867. 

“The deep scientific and historical researches of these volumes is 
indeed refreshing, amid the increasing audacity of modern scepti- 
cism.” — The Voice upon the Mouidaimj May 1867. 

“ The author of these volumes is one of those thoroughly ener- 
getic men, whom diflBculties do not deter from research. . . . The 
results of that cxaminati<m (of the Great Pyramid), we have no 
hesitation in saying, are invaluable.” — BelVe Weekly Messenger, 27 th^ 
April 1867. 

“ LJ/e and Work at the Great P^amid is a monument of labour, 
<d erudition, and of research, which miiy well cliallcnge the admira- 
tion and gratitude of all who arc intcresEed in solving the mystery 
of that stu])endous structure, w’hich is rightly designated the greatest 
wonder of the world.”— The Morning 67ar, 15f/t April IS 67. 

“ We heartily recommend this book to the notice of all, espe- 
cially scientific men.” — The Manchester Courier^ April 16t/t, 1867. 
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